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HEARTSEASE; OR, THE BROTHER’S WIFE.* 


ASY though it would seem to be 

4 to invent a story, judging from 
the countless number of works of 
fiction issuing yearly, monthly, and 
weekly from the press, there is in re- 
ality nothing more difficult, or which 
requires higher powers in the nar- 
rator. To the novel alone we must 
now look to fill amongst us the 
place of the epic poem of earlier 
days; in like manner, to affect the 
mind with an admiring reverential 
love of virtue, and to impel the 
soul to aspire after goodness. This 
is the work which the novelist has 
set before him; the vocation to which 
he is called, and it is one which the 
most aspiring genius need not dis- 
dain, since, worthily performed, it 
gives him an influence over his 
fellow-men, equal in power and 
enduring in effect to any that was 
ever wielded by his ancestors, the 
rhapsodists and bards of remote 
ages, or the dramatists and poets of 
times nearer our own. 

Now the more we become con- 
scious that there is a hidden poetry, 
a beautiful romance, even in the 
most outwardly common-place ex- 
istence, lying perdu indeed until 
brought to light at the command of 
some subtle magician, the less shall 
we be able to satisfy ourselves with 
the fude and false conventionalities 
which our novelists are too apt 
to give us as pictures of real life. 
Just in proportion too as we are 
made to feel that the life of this our 
day is as real, solemn, and earnest a 
thing, involving as momentous con- 
sequences to ourselves and others, as 
ever did the life of the heroic ages, 
the more exacting will be the de- 
mands we shall make upon our 
writers of fiction, to present us with 
truthful, noble, healthful histories, 
from which we may either take to 
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ourselves the solemn warning, ‘ Be 
sure your sin will find you out,’ or 
lay to heart the touching admoni- 
tion, ‘Go and sin no more,’ or the 
equally impressive command, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise.’ 

There are, alas! but few amongst 
the hosts of novels crowding the 
shelves of our circulating libraries 
that can lay claim to the rank which 
the first-rate novel is entitled to 
take; but when one of these does 
make its appearance how gladly is 
it sieoeed not only to our draw- 
ing-rooms, but to our closets, not to 
be read one moment and then to be 
cast aside and forgotten the next, 
like any casual acquaintance, but to 
be treated as a wise and valued 
friend, with whom we may often 
take sweet counsel, or revive dear 
memories. Amongst such books as 
these we do not hesitate to place 
the Heir of Redclyffe, which has 
already secured itself an abiding 
resting-place in many an English 
home, and also the volumes which 
will form the subject of our present 
article. 

A discerning appreciation and 
loving recognition oF truth in what- 
ever form presented, are very bright 
and hopeful traits of our national 
character. But in holding the mir- 
ror up to nature, our novelists 
should be careful not to give us a 
one-sided or half-view of it, for 
truth so represented is capable of 

roducing even worse effects than 
irect falsehood. The men whose 
writings will live are those who 
study to give us the largest views 
of human nature, who, whilst they 
‘ nothing extenuate, set down nought 
in malice,’ and who have faith in 
the destinies of the human race as 
well as in themselves. These are 
the real benefactors of their fellow- 


Redel yffe. 
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creatures, whose names will be had 
in reverence and love when others 
of more brilliant talents, but nar- 
rower hearts and more sceptical 
spirits shall have passed into utter 
forgetfulness. We do not hate the 
surgeon who probes a wound with 
equal tenderness and skill, in order 
that, after having discovered the 
secret hiding-place of the disease, 
he may apply a fitting remedy. 
But we should regard with abhor- 
rence the man who laid bare our 
wounds merely for the sake of 
proving that he was right in his 
suspicions of their existence, and 
then left them to fester and spread 
over the whole system. Such men, 
however great their power, or keen 
and cutting their sarcasm; however 
unsparing their exhibition of the 
follies of the day, and entertaining 
the manner in which they ‘show up’ 
the shams and falsehoods which pass 
current in society, will not live, be- 
cause they are not loved. But the 
mischief they do by their half-truths 
is for the time enormous, since, 
little as (we would fain hope) they 
are aware of it themselves, they are 
doing their best to destroy all hope 
of, or attempt at improvement by de- 
stroying all faith in human nature ; 
leading men to imagine that kind- 
ness and compassion are but the off- 
spring of selfishness or ostentation, 
that simple-mindedness is but the 


a of art, that there is no 
ove which cannot be bartered for 
gold, no virtue which can withstand 


the temptations best suited to 
each peculiar nature, no humility 
which is not either another name 
for pride, or a sign of inane weak- 
ness. We do not thank a writer 
who attempts to prove all this; we 
are willing to concede that there is 
much evil in the world, but we will 
not, on that account, have our trust 
in good utterly broken down; we 
will not believe that virtue has be- 
come so degenerate, so feeble and 
washed out, as scarcely to deserve 
any longer to be held up to our ad- 
miration or exhibited as a pattern 
for imitation. 

Writings which contain these 
views of life may have their day 
long or short, but it will end at last, 
and end far sooner than the exist- 
ence granted to works of less spark- 
ling character and ambitious aim, 
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but which have not drifted away 
from the anchors of faith, hope, and 
charity into the dismal and bound- 
less sea of mad bewildering scep- 
ticism. 

That we English dearly love 
truth be it great or small (for small 
truths are very different from half- 
truths), is clearly evidenced by the 
reception which Miss Austin’s 
novels met with on their first ap- 

earance, and the reputation they 
me continued to sustain. She 
confined herself, however, to the 
narrow sphere of the petty interests, 
the loves, jealousies, and intrigues 
of small country towns; and whilst 
we are interested and amused with 
her faithful, Teniers-like pictures of 
the domestic interiors of provincial 
homes, we receive but little improve- 
ment from them, excepting in so far 
as it is impossible to contemplate 
truth of any kind without finding 
in it something from which we ma 
derive benefit—some lesson which 
we may take to ourselves. In these 
novels it is the lower class of feel- 
ings which is principally appealed 
to; the nature sketched with 
such inimitable skill is not nature 
of a very exalted kind, improved, 
strengthened, and refined the 
discipline of sorrow and trial; and 
now that we have been taught to 
love and admire excellence of a 
nobler description we almost wonder 
how we could ever have been so 
strongly interested in characters 
which have nothing high or ideal 
about them. Although it be an 
essential part of the duty of an artist 
to give us a faithful likeness, he will 
not have performed his highest 
function, or produced a work of 
genius, unless he present us with 
that likeness idealized by his having 
imparted to it the sum total of the 
noblest characteristics of the spi- 
ritual as well as the material life. 

In common with Miss Austin, 
the gifted author of Heartsease is 
chiefly remarkable for truthful de- 
lineations of character; so natural 
and individualized are all her dra- 
matis persone, that we never run 
the risk of confounding one with 
another, nor in the conversations 
which take place are we reduced to 
the disagreeable necessity of ‘ hark- 
ing back’ in order to discover who is 
the person speaking. Above all, she 
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succeeds in interesting us so much 
in her protégés, that when at last 
we bid them farewell, it is ever 
hereafter to recall them to our affec- 
tionate remembrance, as friends 
whom we have known and loved on 
earth, and whom we hope one day 
to meet in heaven. 

Novels may be divided into two 
classes, those of character, and 
those of action; French novels ge- 
nerally belong to the latter, Eng- 
lish to the former class. Now it is 
much more difficult to write a first- 
rate novel of character than one in 
which action is the distinguishing 
characteristic. There must be no 
flagging in any part of it, no inter- 
ruption to the interest attaching to 
the characters; there must be a 
constant purpose felt if not always 
seen throughout the story, to- 
gether with originality, power, 
freshness, pathos, humour; where 
we have all this, and also a modicum 
of action sufficient to give animation 
to the whole, every reasonable re- 
quirement ought to be considered as 
satisfied. That this is the case with 
Heartsease no one who reads the 
story willdoubt. Thoroughly Eng- 


lish in substance, form, colour and 
feeling, perfectly quiet in move- 
ment, refined and graceful, it is 
equally vigorous and animated, full 
of touches of humour and pathos, 
and based upon a solid foundation 


of Christian principle. In addition 
to this it fulfils in no ordinary de- 
gree another essential of a first-rate 
novel—namely, in the construction 
of the story, which so soon as it 
begins, excites an attention that 
thenceforth is never allowed to 
droop, and which the conclusion 
entirely satisfies. Though the author 
may perhaps sometimes make her 
favourites sermonize a little too 
much, she avoids the error of giving 
running commentaries upon them, 
rightly considering that their words 
and actions ought to be the best in- 
terpreters of the motives that guide 
them. Neither does she indulge in 
the temptation of puffing her heroes 
and heroines—generally a sure way 
to excite a prejudice against them ; 
nor is she afraid of showing them 
to us as real men and women 
with weaknesses and faults as well 
as virtues. Children have wise 
and true instincts, and many an 
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author would do well to take a 
lesson from the words which broke 
forth from a little urchin one day 
when he fancied he was being en- 
trapped into listening to a story 
about a superhumanly good boy :— 
‘I don’t like stories about good 
children ; I’m not good.’ 

To read reviews of books instead 
of the books themselves is a great 
abuse of criticism, and ought always 
to be discouraged, especially when 
an abstract of the story can give no 
adequate idea of it, as in the present 
instance; on the other hand, to give 
only the créme de la créme, would 
be as unfair to our readers as to 
the author. All that we therefore 
propose to ourselves is to me 
them for the pleasure they have in 
store, by giving some idea of the 
kind of society into which Hearts- 
ease will introduce them. 

The plot of the story is very 
simple, and unbroken by incidents 
which have no dependence on each 
other, but though the events which 
take place are such as might occur 
in ‘any well-regulated family,’ we 
are not led to wish for anything 
more exciting, so complete and un- 
flagging is the interest raised. Al- 
though too the tale begins, instead 
of ends, with a marriage, the au- 
thoress succeeds in making her his- 
tory of the first few years of a young 
girl’s married life to the full as in- 
teresting and pathetic as ever was 
stery of the most perplexed and 
tortuous course which true love can 
run. But in order not to cast too 
chilling a damp on those who seem 
to imagine that a novel is not a novel 
unless it contain some moving 
scenes of love, we must assure our 
readers that there are enough of the 
kind in these volumes to satisfy 
even the most exigeant in such 
matters. A story of true love they 
will find, with all its game of mis- 
understandings, explanations, and 
cross-purposes, not introduced more- 
over as a mere episode, but closely 
woven into the main texture, and 
having a hero and heroine as ori- 
ginal in conception and masterly 
in execution as the character who 
plays the principal part in this 
drama of real life. 

The centre figure, giving life and 
meaning and unity to the whole, is 
a young girl, the eae of an 

KK 
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attorney, living in a small town in 
the Lake district. She is one of a 
large family brought up by a timid, 
simple - minded, _ tender - hearted 
mother, and educated by an elder 
sister, who evidently considers her- 
self a literary character ; of a fearful, 
anxious, self-distrustful, nervous 
temperament, she clings to those 
she loves with tender affection, 
shrinks like the sensitive plant from 
contact with ruder natures, and is 
easily moved to smiles or tears. Her 
beauty and the simple grace of her 
manners fascinate the heart of a 
handsome, kind-hearted, thoughtless 
young soldier, Arthur Martindale— 
the younger son of a noble famil 

—who had chanced to meet wit 

her whilst on a fishing excursion 
to the Lakes. Violet’s father, Mr. 
Moss, a vulgar-minded, pettifogging 
man of business, is enchanted to 
have it in his power to raise himself 
and his family in the social scale, 
and gladly gives his consent when 
Arthur proposes for the hand of his 
daughter. At the age of sixteen she 
marries him and enters upon life 
as little versed in its experiences 
as the veriest child. But in this 
state of ignorance she is not allowed 
long to remain ; her first trial comes 
very soon, and it is a bitter one, for 
she, who during the whole of her 
young life had never known what 
it was to conceal a thought or a 
feeling from her parents, makes the 
discovery that her husband had 
never told his family of his intended 
marriage, and Arthur is obliged to 
use all his powers of persuasion in 
order to convince her, which he 
scarcely succeeds in doing after all, 
that she has not led him to commit 
what in her eyes is a very grievous 
sin. Lord and Lady Martindale, and 
his only sister Theodora, had indeed 
been bitterly annoyed on first hear- 
ing the news. As for Theodora, she 
would not believe that her brother 
could be so lost to all sense of de- 
cency as to ally himselfto such alow, 
designing creature ; one so fastidious 
about women as he had ever been! 
No, it wasimpossible. She will go 
to him; there might still be time; 
the marriage had not yet taken 
place; but then again, supposing 
the report had been exaggerated, 
how ridiculous Arthur would think 
her. At any rate she will write. 
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She did so, and received an answer 
from her brother, saying that she 
had judged rightly, that he was not 
a man to trifle or raise expectations 
which he did not mean to fulfil, and 
that his wife and he were staying 
at Matlock for a few days, before 
he rejoined his regiment at Win- 
chester. 

On the report of the marriage 
being confirmed, John Martindale, 
the elder son, goes down to Win- 
chester in order to judge for him- 
self of the merits of the young lady 
whom his brother has so unceremo- 
niously introduced into the family 
circle. To his infinite surprise and 
pleasure he finds in the sweet, 
simple -hearted girl, who cannot 
speak to him without blushes and a 
faltering voice, enough to make him 
hope all things, and he at once pre- 
vails upon Arthur towriteand request 
forgiveness from his parents, who 
readily grant it, the pardon being 
accompanied by an invitation to the 
bride and bridegroom to spend a 
fortnight at Martindale. 

The introduction of Violet to her 
new relations is thus described :— 

She trembled and clung to Arthur's 
arm as they came into a great hall, 
where a vista of marble pillars, orange 
trees, and statues opened before her ; 
but comfort came in the cordial bro- 
therly greeting with which John here 
met them. 

‘She is frightened out of her senses,’ 
said Arthur. 

John’s reply was an encouraging 
squeeze of the hand, which he retained, 
leading her, still leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, into a room, where an 
elderly gentleman was advancing ; both 
her hands were placed within his by her 
supporters on either side, and he kissed 
her, gravely saying, ‘Welcome, my 
dear.’ He then presented her to a for- 
mal embrace from a tall lady; and Arthur 
saying, ‘ Well, Theodora! here, Violet’ 
—again took her hand, and put it into 
another, whose soft clasp was not ready, 
nor was the kiss hearty. 

Presently Violet, a little reassured 
by Lord Martindale’s gentle tones, ven- 
tured on a survey. She was on the 
same sofa with Lady Martindale, but 
infinitely remote she felt from that form 
like an eastern queen, richly dressed, 
and with dark majestic beauty, whose 
dignity was rather increased than im- 
paired by her fifty years. She spoke 
softly to the shy stranger, but with a 
condescending tone that marked the 
width of the gulf, and Violet's eyes, in 
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the timid hope of sympathy, turned to 
the sister. 

But though the figure was younger 
and the dress plainer, something seemed 
to make her still more unapproachable. 
There was less beauty, less gentleness, 
and the expression of the countenance 
had something fixed and stern. Now and 
then there was a sort of agitation of the 
muscles of the face, and her eyes were 
rivetted on Arthur, excepting that if 
he looked towards her, she instantly 
looked out of the window. She neither 
spoke nor moved ; Violet thought that 
she had not given her a single glance, 
but she was mistaken. Theodora was 
observing and forming a judgment. 

This wife, for whose sake Arthur had 
perilled so much and inflicted such acute 
pain on her, what were her merits? A 
complexion of lilies and roses, a head 
like a steel engraving in an annual, a 
face expressing nothing but childish 
bashfulness, a manner lady-like but con- 
strained, and a dress of studied sim- 
plicity worse than finery. Lady Mar- 
tindale spoke of dressing, and con- 
ducted her meek, shy visitor up a grand 
staircase, along a broad gallery, into a 
large bed-room, into which the western 
sun beamed with a dazzling flood of 
light. 

There is yet another relation, an 
aunt of Lady Martindale’s, to whom 
Violet has to be introduced. 


When the time came Arthur held open 
the door, and she looked up in his face 
so piteously that he smiled, and whis- 
pered, ‘You goose,’ words which en- 
couraged her more than their tenor 
would seem to warrant. 

Warm as it was the windows were 
shut, and a shawl was round Mrs. Nes- 
bit’s tall, bending, infirm figure. 
Violet dared not look up at her, and 
thought, with mysterious awe, of the 
caution not to shrink if she were kissed ; 
but it was not needed, Lady Martin- 
dale only said, ‘My aunt, Mrs. Arthur 
Martindale ;> and Mrs. Nesbit, half 
rising, just took her hand into her long 
skinny fingers, which felt cold, damp, 
and uncertain, like the touch of a lizard. 

Violet was conscious of being scanned 
from head to foot, nay, looked through 
and through by black eyes that seemed 
to pierce like a dart from beneath their 
shaggy brows, and discover all her igno- 
rance, folly, and unfitness for her 
position. 

Of all the characters in Hearts- 
ease, Theodora is the one on whom, 
after Violet, the authoress has be- 
stowed most pains, and complete 
has been her success. Theodora 
has every quality in which Violet is 
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deficient, strength of will, indomi- 
table pride, unbounded energy, and 
that degree of self-reliance which, 
whenever we see it, makes us recal 
to mind that sentence of Holy Scrip- 
ture, ‘Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.’ In 
one respect alone Violet and Theo- 
dora resemble each other; they have 
both of them strong affections, but 
in Theodora, it is the fiery, ardent 

assion which makes her demand to 

e loved in proportion as she loves, 
and which is strongly tinctured with 
the jealousy from which the highest 
kind of love is ever free. 

So these two young creatures, 
with such strongly contrasted na- 
tures, set out on the journey of life. 
Who will win in the great race, 
which of the two will be most likel 
to conquer the difficulties they will 
be sure to meet with? Which of 
them will most successfully struggle 
against the several temptations, the 
easily besetting sins that will be ar- 
rayed against them ? 

With trembling interest we watch 
Violet take possession of her London 
home, and see her overwhelmed 
with ever-increasing cares, terrified 
at the expenses which London life 
entails, yet utterly unknowing how 
to reduce them; frightened when 
her husband reproaches her amidst 
her strivings to be economical for 
the scant entertainment of his 
guests; her health gradually failing, 
and her spirits sinking under the 
pressure of anxiety; spending her 
solitary hours in weeping and fret- 
ful self-reproaches; having no one 
to turn to for sympathy or counsel. 
So matters go on until the prema- 
ture birth of her first baby, a pas- 
sage in her life so touchingly de- 
scribed that we cannot resist the 
en of quoting at least a part 
of it. 

The day before her confinement 
took place Arthur set out on a fishing 
excursion. Hehad lost his cigar-case, 
and, after seeking for it in vain, 


Dolefully coming into the hall she saw 
Arthur's black travelling bag. Was it 
for more than the day? The evenings 
were bad enough, but a desolate night! 
And he had never told her! 

‘I suppose you have not found it?’ 

*No, I wish I could.’ 

‘ Never mind ; it will turn up. 
have tired yourself.’ 


You 
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‘But, Arthur, are you not coming 
home to-night ?” 

‘Didn't I tell you? If I can’t get 
away by the seven o'clock train I 
thought of sleeping there. Ten o'clock, 
I declare! I shal! miss the train !’ 

She came to the head of the stairs 
with him, asking plaintively, ‘When 
do you come home? To-morrow, at 
latest ?” 

Perhaps it was her querulous tone, 
perhaps a mere boyish dislike to being 
tied down, or even it might be mere 
hurry, that made him answer impa- 
tiently, ‘I can’t tell, as it may happen. 
D’ye think I want to run away? Only 
take care of yourself.’ 

This was in his coaxing voice, but it 
was not a moment when she could bear 
to be turned aside, like an importunate 
child, and she was going to speak, but 
he saw the wrong fishing-rod carried 
out, called hastily to James, ran down 
stairs, and was gone, without even look- 
ing back at her. 

The sound of the closing door con- 
veyed a sense of utter desolation to her 
overwrought mind; the house was a 
solitary prison ; she sank on the sofa 
sobbing, ‘Oh, I am very, very miser- 
able! Why did he take me from home 
if he could not love me? Oh, what 
will become of me? Oh, mamma! 
mamma |’ 


Arthur came home late in the after- 
noon of the following day. The door 
was opened to him by his brother, who 
abruptly said, ‘She is dying. You 
must lose not a moment if you would 
see her alive.’ 

Arthur turned pale, and gave an in- 
articulate exclamation of horror-stricken 
inquiry— ‘Confined ? 

‘Half an hour ago. She was taken 
ill yesterday morning, immediately after 
you left here. She is insensible, but 
you may find her still living.’ 


As Arthur pushed open the door 
there was a whisper that it was he, too 
late, and room was made for him. All 
he knew was, that those around watched 
as if it was not yet death, but what else 
did he see on those ashy, senseless 
features ? 

With a cry of despair he threw him- 
self almost over her, and implored her 
but once to speak or look at him. No 
one thought her capable even of hearing, 
but at his voice the eyelids and lips 
slightly moved, and a look of relief came 
over the face. 

A hand pressed his shoulders and a 
spoon containing a drop of liquid was 
placed in his fingers, while some one 
said, ‘Try to get her to take this.’ 
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Scarcely conscious, he obeyed, and 
calling her by every endearing name, 
beyond hope succeeded in putting it be- 
tween her lips. Her eyes opened and 
were turned on him, her hand closed on 
his, and her features assumed a look of 
peace. The spark of life was for a mo- 
ment detained by the power of affection, 
but in a short space the breath must 
cease, the clasp of the hand relax. 

Once more he was interrupted by a 
touch, and this time it was Sarah’s whis- 
per, ‘The minister is come, sir. What 
name shall it be?’ 

‘ Anything—John,’ said he, without 
turning his head, or taking in what she 
said, 

The clergyman and John Martindale 
were waiting in the dressing-room, with 
poor Violet's cathedral cup filled with 
water, 


* . . . . 


At the touch of the water it gave a 
little cry, which Sarah heard with a 
start and glance of infinite satisfaction. 

She returned to the chamber, where 
the same deathly stillness prevailed ; the 
husband, the medical men, the nurse, 
all in their several positions, as if they 
had neither moved nor looked from the 
insensible, scarcely breathing figure. 

The infant again gave a feeble sound, 
and once more the white features moved, 
the eyes opened, and a voice said so 
faintly that Arthur, as he hung over 
her, alone could hear it, ‘My baby, oh, 
let me see it!’ 

‘Bring the child,’ and at the sound 
of those words the gleam of life spread 
over her face more completely. 

He could not move from her side, and 
Sarah placed the little creature upon his 
broad hand. He held it close to her. 
‘Our baby!’ again she murmured, and 
tried to kiss it, but it made another 
slight noise, and this overcame her com- 
pletely, the deathly look returned, and 
he hastily gave back the infant. 

She strove hard for utterance, and he 
could hardly catch her gasping words, 
* You'll be fond of it, and think of me.’ 

‘ Don’t, don’t talk so, dearest. You 
will soon be better. You are better. 
Let me give you this.’ 

‘ Please, I had rather lie still. Do let 
me.’ Then again looking up, as if she 
had been losing the consciousness of his 
presence, ‘Oh! it is you. Are you 
come? Kiss me, and wish me good- 
bye.’ 

" You are better—only take this. 
Wont you! You need not move, Violet, 
Violet, only try, to please me. There, 
well done, my precious one. Now, you 
will be more comfortable.’ 

‘Thank you, oh no! But Iam glad 
you are come. I did wish to be a good 
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wife. I had so much to say to you if 
I could, but I can’t remember. And 
my baby! but oh! this is dying,’ as the 
sinking returned. ‘Oh, Artbur, keep 
me, don’t let me die |’ and she clung to 
him in terror. 

He flung his arm closer around her, 
looking for help to the doctors. ‘You 
shall not, you will not, my own, my 
darling !’ 

* You can’t help it,’ sighedshe. ‘And 
I don’t know how. If some one would 
say a prayer.’ 

He could only repeat protests that 
she must live, but she grew more 
earnest. ‘A prayer! I can’t recollect. 
Oh! is it wicked? Will God have 
mercy! Oh, would you but say a 
prayer !’ 

‘Yes, yes, but what? 
book.’ 

Sarah put one into his hand, and 
pointed to a place, but his eyes were 
misty, his voice faltered, broke down, 
and he was obliged to press his face 
down on the pillows to stifle his sobs. 

Violet was roused to such a degree of 
bewildered distress and alarm at the 
sight of his grief that the doctors in- 
sisted on removing him, and almost 
forced him away. 

There had been prayers offered for 
her of which she knew nothing. 


Give me a 


Violet's pen towards recovery 
was very slow and retarded by the 
recurrence of the old anxieties and 
self-distrust, so that when John 
Martindale came up to the christen- 
ing, he was so pained by her evident 
fragility, and the sad expression ofher 
face, so convinced that with every 
kind intention Arthur did not know 
how to take care of her, that he pro- 
pone and gained consent from her 
1usband to take herdown to Ventnor, 
where he was going for the benefit 
of his own delicate health. There, 
under his gentle unobtrusive teach- 
ing, she is made to learn the 
secret of that true wisdom which 
alone can give strength to the timid, 
firmness to the most yielding, self- 
control to the most impulsive, hope 
to the most fearful. Henceforth 
she is armed to meet the many and 
great trials still in store for her, to 
conquer every temptation and over- 
come every difficulty. Simple, af- 
fectionate, and confiding as ever, she 
becomes more womanly, more calm 
and self-possessed ; utterly uncon- 
scious of it herself, the gentle beauty 
of her character influences more 
and more all those who come within 
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her sphere ; she it is who reconciles 
all discordant elements, softens, 
heals and brings to light whatever 
is best in the hearts of each, gra- 
dually subduing to herself those 
who had at first regarded her with 
aversion and contempt, and infus- 
ing into their souls some portion of 
the heartsease which had been be- 
stowed in so large a measure upon 
herself. By her straightforwardness 
and unselfishness she preserves 
Percy Fotheringham’s faith in 
woman and saves him from becomin 
soured and hardened ; by her unite 
firmness and affection she wins 
Theodora’s respect, and then gains 
her heart; last and best, by her love 
and heavenly-mindedness, combin- 
ing the wisdom of the serpent with 
the simplicity of the dove, she gra- 
dually leads her husband from earth 
to heaven. 

But now we will turn to Theo- 
dora. Different from Violet’s are 
her trials, and different the disci- 
pline with which she is visited; 
more fiery the furnace through 
which she has to pass ere her noble 
nature is entirely freed from its 
dross, and her proud will brought 
into subjection. Idolised as her 
younger brother had been by her, 
it was not without a bitter pang she 
had beheld him giving the heart 
which she had fancied was exclu- 
sively her own, toone who appeared 
to her so unworthy of it, because so 
different in nature and character 
from herself. Not feeling or seeking 
to feel any love for her new sister, 
she could not understand her, and 
not understanding her she misin- 
terpreted her utterly, nor was it 
until after long and sharp sufferin 
that, made to feel her own strengt 
perfect weakness, she turned to the 
child-like Violet for support, counsel 
andcomfort. Loveofrule, desiretobe 
the first object and to be loved rather 
than to love, these are-the rocks on 
which she splits ; when she finds she 
cannot domineer over man, her next 
aim is to stand alone, and use all 
her strength for the benefit of the 
weak; but even then she is not 
permitted to succeed, and when the 
results do not follow which she ex- 
pects from her new course of action, 
she is constantly thrown back upon 
herself, her wretched unsubdued 
temper begins to rise, and all has to 
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be begun over again. Thus con- 
wy chafing under light burdens, 
and always discontented with the 
every-day duties which are pre- 
sented to her, the cross has to 
be laid heavily upon her ere she 
finds her way into the paths of 
ace and wisdom. The struggles 
in her nature between right and 
wrong are fearful, and most graphic- 
ally described ; sometimes she seems 
on the very verge of choosing the 
right, and in a moment turns to the 
wrong, under the influence of a mere 
whispered suggestion of obstinate 
self - will. But by degrees she 
yields to Violet’s gentle serenity and 
lowliness ; and though the subjec- 
tion is at first merely a caprice, it is 
the beginning of better things. 
Here is a beautiful specimen of 
Violet’s unconscious teaching. 

Violet was no sooner in bed than 
Theodora came in, in her dressing gown, 
and sat down at her feet, looking at her, 
but hardly answering the few words she 
ventured to speak. It was not till the 
clock struck twelve that she rose from 
her seat. 

‘Well, I must go; but I don't know 
how to tear myself from the sight of you. 
I feel as if I was driven from the only 
place where I ever might be good.’ 

‘No,’ whispered Violet; ‘wherever 
our duty lies we can be good.’ 

‘I could, if you were with me to calm 
me and tell me such things.’ 

‘You do not want me to tell you 
them. You havethe Bible and Prayer- 
book.’ 

‘I never saw the right way to follow 
them ; till now when it was gleaming 
on me I have to go away.’ - 

‘The same grace that has shown you 
your way so far, dearest, will go on to 
show you further, if you follow it on, 
even though the way be hard.’ 

‘The grace may be with you—itis,’ 
said Theodora, in a heavy, hopeless 
manner ; but oh, Violet, think how long 
I have been driving it away!’ 

Violet sat up, took her hand, pressed 
it between both hers, and with tears 
exclaimed, ‘You must not speak so. If 
you had not that grace, should you be 
ont now?’ 

‘I don’t know. I can hope and see 
my way to peace when you look at me, 
or speak to me, but why should I be 
forced into the desert of my own heart, 
to loneliness and temptation ?’ 

‘If you are really resting on me, 
instead of on the only true help, perhaps 
it is better you should be left to it. 
Theodora, dearest, may I tell you some- 
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thing about myself? When first I saw 
my difficulties and could not get at 
mamma, I felt as if there was no one to 
help me, but somehow it grew up. I 
saw how to find out guidance and com- 
fort in the Bible, and in such things, 
and ever since, I have been so much 
happier.’ 

* How did you find it out?’ 

‘John helped me; but I think it 
comes without teaching from without, 
and there is my hope for you, Theo- 
dora.’ 

‘Them that are weak shall He guide 
in judgment, and such as are gentle, 
them shall He learn His way,’ mur- 
mured Theodora, hanging over her, with 
tears fast dropping. 

‘He shows Himself to those who will 
follow Him, and yield their own will,’ 
said Violet. 

‘Good night. Oh what shall I do 
when I have not you to send me to bed 
comforted? I had more to say to you, 
but you have smoothed it all, and I 
cannot ruffle it up again.’ 

It is not, however, until, through 
her instrumentality, the brother 
whom she had idolized is almost 
ruined, not until after she has been 
rejected by the man whose love she 
had loved rather than himself, and 
with whose noble character she 
shamefully trifles, not until she has 
brought sorrow and unhappiness on 
all who are dearest to her, that 
Theodora’s eyes are fully opened 
and the alteration in her character 
perfected. 

Percy Fotheringham, the pendant 
to Theodora, is admirably drawn. 
He has many of her qualities, the 
same love of truth, the same im- 
patience of cant, the same indomit- 
able energy and ardent heart, but 
he is possessed of the ballast in 
which Theodora is wanting, and 
though he too requires the discipline 
of sorrow to soften and subdue his 
will, his high principle and Christian 
feeling save him from much of the 
suffering to which she is necessarily 
a prey. His clever, original, pithy 
conversation will often remind the 
reader of the witty sarcastic talk of 
Charles Edmonson in the Heir of 
Redelyffe, but Percy is free from 
the querulousness occasioned by 
Charles’s ill health, and his remarks, 
though often severe are never un- 
kind. 

It is thus he amuses Violet at a 
dinner party. 

‘ Look at John and his neighbour.’ 
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‘I have been trying to catch what 
they are saying.’ 

‘They! it is all on one side.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Violet, smiling, ‘it 
was something about chants.’ 

‘Yes, is it not rare to see his polite 
face, while she bores him with that kind 
of cant which is the most intolerable of 
all, and he quietly turning it aside? 

‘Is it cant when people are in earnest?” 
asked Violet. 

‘Women always think they are.’ 

* How are they to know?’ 

‘If they hold their tongues.’ A 
silence. ‘ Well!’ 

‘Well,’ said Violet. 

‘Where's the outcry?’ 

‘Did you mean me to make one?’ 

‘What could you do but vindicate 
your sex?’ 

‘Then you would not have thought 
me in earnest.’ He made a funny 
pleased face and a little bow. 

‘The truth was,’ said Violet, ‘I was 
thinking whether I understood you.’ 

‘ May I ask your conclusion ?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know. I don’t 
think you meant we should never talk 
of what interests us.’ 

‘When they know when to hold their 
tongues, perhaps I should have said.’ 

*O, yes, that I quite think.’ 

Anothersilence, while Violet pondered, 
and her neighbour continued his ma- 
licious listening to Miss Marstone, who 
spoke in a key too audible for such a 
party. Presently, ‘He has got her to 
the Royal Academy. She has gone 
forthwith to the Pre-Raffaelites. Oh! 
she is walking Pre-Raffaelitism herself. 
Symbols and emblems. Unfortunate 
John! Symbolic suggestive teaching, 
speaking to the eye. She is at it ding 
dong! Oh! he has begun on the old 
monk we found refreshing the pictures 
at Mount Athos. Ay, talk ycurself, 
"tis the only way to stop her mouth; 
only mind what you say—she will bestow 
it freshly hashed up on the next victim 
on the authority of Mr. Martindale.’ 

Violet was excessively entertained ; 
and when she raised her eyes, after con- 
quering the laugh, was amazed to find 
how far advanced was the state dinner, 
usually so interminable. 


The only exaggerated sketch in 
the book is Lady Martindale’s aunt, 
Mrs. Nesbit. She is neither amus- 
ing nor interesting, and she has not 
a single lovable quality to excite 
sympathy. The only feeling she 
excites is one of unmitigated 
dislike, and that is an unpleasant 
sensation, which we do- not feel 
obliged to any one for inspiring 
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characters—we may almost go the 
length of saying there are not any 
—in which hers is not something to 
excite our interest, if not our love, 
Even the most hardened of Shak- 
speare’s villains are endowed by him 
with some soft touch of the nature 
which makes the whole world kin, 
some trait, which, in the midst of our 
hatred, calls forth our sympathy ; 
but here is a character which is 
simply repulsive, with nothing great 
either in its faults or its weak- 
nesses; even Lady Martindale’s 
affection for her aunt can only be 
regarded in the light of a mono- 
mania superinduced upon habit. 

Tt is a relief to turn from the con- 
templation of such a person as Mrs. 
N esbit, and refresh ourselves awhile 
with a character at once so beautiful 
and so rare as John Martindale. 
He is as near perfection as is it pos- 
sible for human nature to be, and 
yet not too perfect for us to feel 
despair of attaining to the same 
excellence ourselves, or of seeing it 
realized in those around us.. To 
represent a character superhumanly 
perfect, is as great a mistake as to 
picture one ultra-humanly evil; 
we feel that it is impossible to 
imitate the one, and we know that 
we can never fall as low as the 
other, so that in both cases our ad- 
miration and abhorrence remain 
passive; we cannot love or hate 
what is foreign or different to our 
own nature. Whereas, goodandhigh- 
principled and ever anxious to do 
right, as he is, John Martindale 
has failings enough to make us feel 
that he is in truth a fellow-creature, 
and liable to error like the rest 
of us. Until the interest he 
feels in Violet gives him an object 
out of himself, he does not become 
conscious of the fact that for many 
years he has been either living for 
self, or else giving to the dead what 
would have been of incalculable use 
to the living. Illness and disap- 
a and sorrow had come to 
1im early in life, and under their 
— he had succumbed, un- 

nowing that what would give him 
bodily and mental strength would 
be, not to lie passive under his 
trials, but to rouse himself, and 
seek out for small duties to per- 
form until greater ones should be 
brought to him. This lesson he 
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is at last made to learn, and from 
that time becomes a happier because 
a more active man; stronger in 
body, more cheerful in mind, ready 
to give and receive that sympathy 
which through long solitary years 
he had neither asked nor bestowed, 
and to employ himself in those large 
charities of heart and hand which 
are the very life of life. 

There is nothing which more 
severely tries an author's power 
than the attempt to picture little 
children. There are so few who 
are childlike in heart, so few who 
can see into the depths of childhood, 
that no wonder it should be a hidden 
secret for most writers, and that 
their attempts to portray child- 
natures should end in miserable 
failures or ridiculous exaggerations. 
But here the authoress of Hearts- 
ease is in her element ; she evidently 
loves children, or she never would 
be able to comprehend them, and 
comprehending them, to give such 
sweet and faithful pictures of child- 
hood. Her les of Violet's 
little ones are inimitable, and there 
is as much variety of character 
amongst them as amongst her grown 
up men and women; for instance, 
no contrast can be stronger than 
that which exists between the rosy, 
black-eyed, merry, volatile, co- 
quettish little Helen, and the pen- 
sive, grave, delicate Johnnie, one 
of those children who not only ex- 
cite our tenderest love, but com- 
mand our deepest respect. Apropos 
to Johnnie’s fragile delicacy, we 
cannot but trace in it the evil 
effects produced by Arthur's un- 
kindness, unintentional though it 
was, and his thoughtless neglect of 
Violet during the first months of 
their married life. Not only is 
Violet prematurely confined, but 
the harassing, lemming ex- 
istence to which she had been so 
long condemned, shows itself re- 
produced in the puny frame, nervous 
temperament, timidity and morbid 
sensitiveness of her child. He is his 
mother’s own image, shrinking like 
an aspen leaf from things which to 
another child would have been but 
sources of enjoyment; sadly grave 
even in his youngest years, he 
clings ever to his mother; with 
the fond instinct of love feels all 
her sorrows, and reading in her face 
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the sadness in her heart, reflects it 
in his own. But the scene in which 
Johnnie is represented showing a 
volume of prints to his sick father, 
will give a better idea of him than 
any comments of ours. 

‘There is the Good Shepherd, papa. 
Do you see the poor sheep, who wan- 
dered out of the fold, away into the wil- 
derness among the rocks and deserts— 
that is doing wrong, you know, papa. 
And it lost its way, and the wolf was 
watching to tear it to pieces, that is 
Satan; but the Good Shepherd,’ and the 
child bent his head reverently, ‘He went 
after it. Mamma said that means that 
He touches our hearts and makes us 
sorry; and it looked up and was ready 
—us we pray to be made good again. 
So then He laid it on His shoulders, and 
carried it safe home to be happy in the 
fold again. Is He not very good, papa? 
And only think! There is joy amongst 
the holy angels in heaven when one 
sinner grieves and comes back.’ 

Johnnie was wont to go on in this 
dreamy way without expecting an 
answer; but he was startled to see his 
father’s face hidden by the shadowy 
fingers that propped his forehead. 

‘Has it made your head ache, papa? 
Must I go away?’ 

‘Say that again, Johnnie.’ 

‘I cannot say it quite right,’ answered 
the boy; ‘I only know it says that the 
angels in heaven rejoice and are glad 
over one sinner that repenteth. I 
thought about it that night after I had 
been naughty.’ 

‘You, Johnnie?’ Arthur could hardly 
believe that child capable of a fault. 

‘Yes,’ said Johnny, with a trembling 
lip; ‘I was cross at doing my lessons 
with aunt Theodora instead of mamma, 
and I was so sorry. But at night some- 
thing seemed to bring that verse, and I 
thought the angels must have faces like 
mamuna.’ 

Certainly his father thought so too. 


Our space will not allow us to 
enter into any description of the 
other characters portrayed in 
Heartsease; besides, we do not 
wish to interfere with our readers’ 
enjoyment and interest by letting 
them further into the details of the 
story. As we have already said, itis 
not the plot which chiefly interests 
us; still thereis plot, which we should 
be doing wrong to spoil by a pre- 
mature disclosure. But although 
the author's forte lies in a skilful 

ortraiture of inner life, there is no 
ack of power in representing action. 
And whilst there is nothing in 
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Heartsease to equal the masterly 
pencilling of the shipwreck in the 
Heir of Redclyffe, we think that 
the following description of the 
burning of Lord Martindale’s house 
is not unfit to forma worthy pen- 
dant to it:— 

Theodora was no sooner in the gallery 
than she was recalled to the present. 
There was a strange gleam of light re- 
flected on the avenue. Roused at once 
to action, she hurried towards the win- 
dow. The fire was within the house, 
She pushed open the door leading to 
Mrs. Nesbit’s apartments. Light was 
flashing at every chink of the bed-room 
door. She threw it back. Out rolled a 
volume of smoke, the glare of flame 
burst on her, the curtains were blazing! 
‘Aunt! Aunt Nesbit, are you there?’ 
she cried, in tones low with horror and 
choked withsmoke ; she plunged between 
the burning curtains, felt that she had a 
hold of something, dragged it out, found 
it move and gasp, bore it from the room, 
and, depositing it on a couch in the 
gallery, only then could perceive that it 
was indeed Mrs, Nesbit, uninjured 
though half-suffocated. 

Mrs. Nesbit clung terrified to her 
niece, but Theodora, with a word or two 
of encouragement, freed herself from her 
grasp, and leaving her to Mrs. Garth’s 
care, flew up the nursery stairs. She 
must have the children in their mother’s 
sight before the alarm should reach her. 
Sarah’s first waking impulse was to 
growl that Master Johnnie would catch 
his death of cold, but the next moment 
she was equal to any emergency; and 
the little ones were at their mother’s 
door just as she was opening it, thinking 
the noise more than Maria’s illness 
could occasion, and setting forth to see 
whether there was anything atiss in the 
nursery. Theodora put Annie into her 
arms. ‘All safe. It is only the north 
wing. Don’t be frightened. Stay 
where you are.’ 


The fire was spreading so fast that 
Lord Martindale decided on removing 
all the helpless to the gardener’s house at 
the end of the pleasure ground. He 
came himself to call Violet, told her 
not to be alarmed, and taking his 
grandson in his arms, led the way. Mrs. 
Nesbit was carried on a mattress be- 
tween two of the servants, Lady Mar- 
tindale walking beside her, absorbed in 
trying to guard her from injury or alarm ; 
Anna, asleep and unconscious, was in 
her mother’s arms, and Theodora carried 
the amused and chattering Helen. At 
the foot of the stairs Violet exclaimed, 
‘My cross, I must not leave it!’ and 
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would have turned, but Theodora pre- 
vented her. ‘I know where it is,’ she 
said, ‘I am going to see how they are 
moving Maria ;’ and putting Helen into 
the nearest pair of arms, she ran back. 

Harrison’s successors, Mr. Armstrong 
and his wife, were on foot and ready 
to receive them. Their spare bed was 
for Mrs. Nesbit, in their own the three 
children were placed. In all his haste 
Lord Martindale paused till he could 
lay his little shivering ice-cold charge in 
the bed and see him hide his head in 
his mother’s bosom. ‘Good boy!’ he 
said, ‘I told him not to cry for you, and 
he has not made asound, though I have 
felt him trembling the whole way. Take 
care of him.’ 

Little did she need the recommenda- 
tion, though it sent a thrill of gladness 
through her that it should have been 
made at such a time. She had great 
apprehension of the effect of the shock 
on the child’s tender frame and timid 
nature, his obedience and self-command 
seeming almost to enhance the excess 
of terror. The shuddering horror and 
convulsive clinging were beyond con- 
trol, and were renewed whenever a fresh 
glare broke out from the burning house; 
to turn him away from the window, or 
to put up blinds and curtains made it 
worse, for the shadows of the trees, 
flickering mysteriously, seemed still 
more terrific. His sister screamed with 
excitement and delight at each brighter 
burst of flame, till she suddenly laid 
down her head and fell fast asleep ; but 
still his nervous trembling continued at 
intervals, and his mother could not leave 
him nor cease from saying consoling 
words of his heavenly Guardian, the 
only means that soothed him, especially 
when his sighing exclamation recurred, 
‘Oh, if papa were but here!’ the tune 
to which her heart was throbbing 
throughout that dreadful night. She 
felt guilty of being useless, but he was 
her first care, and her power of real ser- 
vice was small; so she could only hang 
over him, and as she watched the health- 
ful sleep of her little girls, join her 
prayers and thanksgivings, with his, that 
all papa’s treasures were safe. Not till 
the flames were dying down, morning 
twilight showing cold and grey, and 
Sarah coming in with bundles of rescued 
garments, was Johnnie's mind free 
enough to unclasp his hand, and show 
something fast held within it. ‘Aunt 
Helen’s cross, mamma; I thought I 
might keep hold of it, because I was 
frightened.’ 


. . . - . . . 


When Theodora had time to look 
around, the pleasure-ground presented 
a strange scene. Among the trod- 
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den plants and shrubs lay heaps of 
furniture, sofas, chairs lying tumbled 
here and there, with plate, pictures, 
statues, ornaments heaped in wild con- 
fusion ; crowds of people in every variety 
of strange dishabille gathered around ; 
two long lines of them handing bucket 
after bucket with machine-like regu- 
larity from the fountain ; others remov- 
ing the furniture from the terrace ; 
cushions, ormolu, fine china handed 
out of the lower windows; the whole 
seen by the wild lurid light that flashed 
from the windows above, strangely 
illuminating the quiet green trees, and 
bringing out every tiny leaf and spray 
by its fierce brilliancy that confused 
every accustomed shadow, while the 
clouds of smoke rolled down as if to 
wither all around. 


And above, the rushing roaring sound! 
the thunder of falling ceilings ;—the red 
light within some familiar windows ;—the 
grey sky reflected in others till after a 
few uncertain flickers the glow awoke 
in them also! Then arose the whiter 
gusts of vapour when water hissing 
and boiling contended with fire. 

In vain! the flame surmounted. 
Shouts, cries! Lord Martindale push- 
ing nearer, calling to all for heaven’s 
sake to come out, leave all, only come 
out ; men rushing from the doors, leap- 
ing from the lower windows ; one dark 
figure emerging at the moment before a 
tremendous crash shook the earth be- 
neath their feet; the fire seemed for a 
moment crushed out, then clouds of 
smoke rose wilder and denser, yellowed 
by the light of the morning; the blaze 
rushed upwards uncontrolled, and the 
intensity of brightness, behind and above 
the walls, glared on the mass of awe- 
struck faces. There was not a move- 
ment, not a word, not a sound, save 
that of the roaring flame. 

The first voice was Lord Martindale’s : 
* Are all out? Is every one safe ? 


Not less stirring in interest, and 
quite equal in the graphic power of 
its masterly painting to a striking 
seene of the same description in Mr. 
Dickens’ latest story, is the account 
of the accident which befel Lord 
St. Erme whilst visiting some col- 
lieries on his estates. The Earl of 
St. Erme is one of the most inte- 
resting personages in Heartsease. 
A poet, with a poet’s temperament, 
elegant, fastidious, full of noble 
thoughts and lofty aspirations, he 
passes his days in bright day-dreams 
and refined pursuits, until he is 
suddenly aroused by contact with a 
higher nature than his own from the 
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ideal world in which he had accus- 
tomed himself to rove, and brought 
to see that there is a poetry anda 
chivalry in real life and in this work- 
day world, equal to anything which 
ever dawned upon a poet's vision. 
The change in his views and pursuits 
is beautifully wrought out by the 
author, and is suggestive of much 
thought to those who forget that 
life is a battle-field in oan all are 
meant to take part, and not to con- 
tent themselves with merely idl 
looking upon a contest in which 
only those who fight with all the 
powers of heart and mind can hope 
to gain the victory. 

t is soon after Lord St. Erme 
has been brought to a sense of the 
real duties of life, that he goes to 
make a personal inspection of his col- 
lieries, and to insist on the colliers, 
an insubordinate set of men enough, 
using the Davy lamp. He had only 
just descended into the pit when it 
fell in upon him and at least a dozen 
others who had accompanied him. 

It is thus that Annette Moss writes 
of the terrible catastrophe to her 
sister Violet :— 


Coalworth, August 20. 


Dearest Violet,—Matilda told you 
how I was sent for tocome here. They 
are working on relays, relieving each 
other day and night; but no one but 
poor Lady Lucy thinks there is any 
hope. Mr. Alder, the engineer, says 
Lord St. Erme must have been in the 
farthest gallery, and they cannot reach 
it in less than a week, so that if the 
other perils should be escaped, there 
would be starvation. The real number 
lost is fourteen besides Lord St. Erme. 
It was a strange scene when I arrived at 
about seven o'clock yesterday evening. 
The moor looked so quiet, and like 
itself, with the heath and furze glowing 
in the setting sun, as if they had no 
sympathy for us, till, when we came 
near the black heaps of coal, we saw the 
crowd standing round; then getting into 
the midst, there was the great broken 
down piece of blackened soil and the 
black strong-armed men working away 
with that life and death earnestness. By 
the ruins of a shed that had been thrown 
down there was a little group; Lady 
Lucy looking so fair and delicate, so 
unlike everything around, standing by an 
old woman in a red cloak, whom she 
had placed in the chair that had been 
brought for herself, the mother of one of 
the other sufferers. Mamma and papa 
were with her; but nothing seems to 
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comfort her so much as going froin one 
to the other of the women and children 
in the same trouble with herself. She 
talks to them, and tries to get them to 
be hopeful, and nurses the babies, and 
especially makes much of the old woman. 
The younger ones look cheered when she 
tells them that history which she dwells 
on so much, and seem as if they must 
believe her; but the poor old dame has 
no hope, and tells herso. ‘’Tis the will 
of God, my lady, don’t ye take on so 
now. It will all be one when we come 
to heaven, though I would have liked to 
have seen Willy again, but ’tis the cross 
the Lord sends, so don’t ye take on;’ and 
then Lady Lucy sits down on the ground 
and looks up in her face, as if her plain 
words did her more good than anything 
we can say, or even the clergyman, who 
is constantly going from one to the other. 
Whenever the men come to work, or go 
away, tired out, Lady Lucy thanks them 
from the bottom of her heart ; and a look 
at her serves to inspirit and force them 
on to wonderful exertions. But, alas! 
what it must end in! We are at the 
house that was Mr. Shoreham’s, the 
nearest to the spot. It was hard work 
to get poor Lady Lucy to come in last 
night. She stood there till long after 
dark, when the stars were all out, and 
mamma could only get her away by tell- 
ing her that her brother would be vexed, 
and that if she made herself ill she would 
not be able tonurse him. She did not 
sleep all night, and this morning she 
was out again with daylight, and we were 
obliged to bring her out some breakfast, 
which she shared with the fellow- 
sufferers round her, and would have 
taken nothing herself if the old dame 
had not coaxed her, and petted her, 
calling her ‘my pretty lady,’ and going 
back to her lectures on its being a sin to 
fret at His will) Mamma and I take 
turns to be with her. WhenI came in, 
she was sitting by the old woman 
reading to her the Psalms, and the good 
old creature saying at the end of each, 
‘Yes, yes, He knows what is good for 
them. Glory be to him.’ 

Aug. 22nd. As before. They have 
tried if they can open a way from the 
old shaft, but cannot do it with safety. 
Lady Lucy still the same, but paler and 
more worn; I think less hopeful; I hope 
more resigned. 

Aug. 23rd. Poor Lucy was really 
tired out, and slept for two whole hours 
in the heat of noon, sitting on the ground 
by old Betty, fairly overpowered. It 
was a touching sight; the old woman 
watching her so sedulously, and all the 
rough people keeping such strict silence, 
and driving off all that could disturb 
her. The pitmen look at her with such 
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compassionate reverence! The look and 
word she gives them are ten thousand 
times more to them, I am sure, than the 
high pay they get for every hour they 
work! Next Wednesday is the first 
day they can hope to come to anything. 
This waiting is dreadful. Would that 
I could call it suspense! 

Aug. 24th, Sunday. She has been 
to church this morning. I did not 
think she could: but at the sound of 
the bell she looked up, and the old 
woman too; they seemed to understand 
each other without a word, and went 
together. The service was almost more 
than one could bear, but she was com- 
posed, except at the references in the 
sermon to our state of intense anxiety 
and the need of submission. And at 
the special mention in the Litany of 
those in danger, I heard from beneath 
her hands clasped over her face, that 
low moan of ‘ Oh, brother, brother!’ 


It is in scenes of pathos such as 
these that the authoress of Hearts- 
ease especially excels, but amongst 
the many touching passages with 
which this story abounds, there is 
not one that surpasses in exquisite 
tenderness the beautiful deathbed 
scene in the Heir of Redclyffe. As 
a general rule, such a subject as this 
seems too sacred for any one to 
venture to approach. It is one 
moreover of which a lifelike im- 

ression is scarcely ever conveyed 

y those who attempt to portray it. 
They generally aim at too much; 
the sorrow is not simple and chas- 
tened enough, and there is often a 
superfluity of expression and dis- 
play of feeling, both on the part of 
the dying sufferer and of those who 
are watching around. But here 
there is neither a word too much, 
nor one too little; all is as we feel it 
must and ought to have been,-—nay, 
in recalling it afterwards, we can 
scarcely believe we were not ourselves 
watching in spirit beside the young 
wife and her ds husband, or that 
it was only in fancy we saw the 
gradual quiet coming on of that 
summer night, Amy keeping watch 
by her sleeping husband, or rous- 
ing him to take some of the cor- 
dials which she has been ordered to 

ive him from time to time. We 
isten with reverence to his words 
on awaking, and tears fill our eyes 
as we hear him saying, with calm 
yet faltering accents, ‘My own sweet 
wife, my Verena, as you Se always 
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been, we have been very happy to- 
gether.’ And our hearts yearn 
towards the young wife, when we 
see the look of Te passing 
over her sweet face, as his words 
awake within her recollections of 
the happy past, whilst yet she strives 
quietly to echo his words—‘ Indeed 
we have!’ 

How beautiful is all this! how 
gently, and calmly, and peacefully 
does it herald the approach of that 
moment which was to end all the 
sunshine of life for Amy, and to 
lay up for her her treasure in 
heaven! How touching are her 
husband’s last messages of love to 
all whom he had loved :— 

My love to Charlie and Laura, and 
Charlotte, my brothers and sisters. How 
kindly they have made me one of them. 
If need not ask Charlotte to take care of 
Bustle, and your father will ride Delo- 
raine. My love to him and earnest 
thanks, for you above all, Amy. And 
dear mamma, I must look now to meet- 
ing her in a brighter world, but tell her 
how I have felt all her kindness since I 
first came in my strangeness and grief. 
How kind she was! How she helped 
me, and led me, and made me know 
what a mother was. Amy, it will not 
hurt you to hear that it was your like- 
ness to her that first taught me to love 
you. I have been so very happy. I 
don’t understand it. 

Can we wonder, whilst listening 
to this, at Amy’s inability to grieve 
before the sight of such perfect hap- 
piness, such entire calm, notwith- 
standing the dull, weary sense of 
consternation which, almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, was growing gra- 
dually upon her as the hours of that 
dreamlike night passed. away, until 
darkness lessened and twilight dawn- 
ed, and the death-damp settled on 
his brow. 

Morning light came on—the church 
bell rang out matins. The white hills 
were tipped with rosy light. His pulse 
was almost gone—his hand was cold, 
At last he opened his eyes. ‘Amy,’ he 
said, as if bewildered, or in pain. 

‘Here, dearest.’ 

‘I don't see.’ 

At that moment the sun was rising, 
and the light streamed in at the open 
window, and over the bed; but it was 
‘another dawn than ours’ that he beheld, 
as his most beautiful of all smiles beamed 
over his face, and he said, ‘Glory in the 
highest !—peace—good will.’ A struggle 
for breath gave an instant’s look of pain ; 
then he whispered so that she could but 
just hear, ‘The last prayer.’ She read 
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the Commendatory Prayer. She knew 
not the exact moment, but even as she 
said ‘ Amen,’ she perceived it was over. 
The soul was with Him with whom dwell 
the spirits of just men made perfect; 
and there lay the earthly part, with the 
smile on the face. She closed the dark 
fringed eyelids—saw him look more 
beautiful than in sleep—then laying her 
face down on the bed, she knelt on. She 
took no heed of time, no heed of aught 
that was earthly. How long she knelt 
she never knew, but she was roused by 
Anne’s voice in a frightened sob—‘ My 
lady, my lady! come away. Oh, Miss 
Amabel, you should not be here.’ 

She lifted her head, and Anne after- 
wards told Mary Ross ‘she should never 
forget how my lady looked. It was not 
grief: it was as if she had been a little 
way with her husband, and was just 
called back.’ 


There is akind of family likeness 
between the characters in Hearts- 
ease and the Heir of Redclyffe, 
and, if our space permitted, it 
would be interesting to trace the 
parallel, especially as it shows it- 
self in Violet and Amy, Philip 
and Theodora. It may at first seem 
strange that we should think there 
is any resemblance between the im- 
pulsive, ardent Theodora and the 
cold, reserved, severe Philip Mor- 
ville. But they closely resembled 
each other in setting up a high 
standard before themselves, as well 
as in their besetting sins of inordi- 
nate self-reliance and overweening 
confidence in their own judgment. 
Moreover, they were destined, each 
of them, to gain a true knowledge 
of themselves and to learn wisdom 
from the very persons to whom they 
considered themselves far superior ; 
Philip from Guy and Amy, Theo- 
dora from Violet. 

It has been said, that ‘women 
cannot judge for men,’ and it is 
equally true that it is very difficult 
for a woman to present us with a 
perfectly truthful and consistent 
aes of male character. Philip 

orville is an instance of this; he 
puzzles and-dissatisfies us from first 
to last. We may indeed pity him 
when self-reproach and trouble as- 
sail him, but he never wins our 
cordial love and sympathy, even in 
the most bitter of Lis trials. Many 
discordant qualities seem to meet in 
his character, and these are con- 
tinually jarring with, or else neu- 
tralizing, each other. Not that the 
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traits of dispositionand temper which 
Philip exhibits are incompatible 
with one another, they are only re- 
pugnant, but the contrasts and an- 
titheses and contradictions they 
produce leave us always in doubt 
as to the real nature of the man. 
The errors, defects and virtues of 
Theodora all flow naturally from 
the idea given us of her character, 
but this is not the case with Philip. 
We are puzzled to discover how a 
man professing such high principles, 
and code such a strict sense of 
honour and justice, can descend to 
such deception as he does, or how 
he can bring himself to induce the 
woman he loves to become a party 
to it also. His mistrust of Guy is 
easier to understand. Philip’s 
maxim was Fiat justitia ruat celum, 
but then it was to his own notions 
of justice that everything must bend. 
Accustomed to make his judgment 
the supreme arbiter in every case, 
he would sooner doubt the fairest 
appearances, suspect evil where 
others saw only good, than allow 
himself to believe for a moment 
that he could be at fault. 

We said there was a family like- 
ness between Amy and Violet, and 
our readers will have no difficulty 
in tracing it out for themselves. 
Each has the same childlike, 
simple, confiding, transparent, re- 
tiring, affectionate disposition, but 
there is no self-consciousness about 
Amy, none of that distrust which 
renders Violet so miserable. Amy 
had early learned the higher wisdom 
in which Violet is at first deficient, 
and is therefore able to face, with 
calmness and self-possession, sor- 
rows which crush Violet to the 
ground. We feel it but natural 
that when all ‘the sunshine of 
Amy’s life is over, she should feel 
there was still plenty to do in the 
shade,’ just as we are quite sure, 
whilst following Violet’s footsteps 
through the gloom which oversha- 
dowed her youthful days, that a time 
will come when light will dawn 
upon her, and she will see that 
‘ what seemed like thorns and crosses 
had all turned into blessings.’ 

There is, however, no character 
in the present story which we can 
look upon as a counterpart to Guy 
Morville. Taken as a whole, he 
ranks by far the highest amongst 
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the author's ideal creations. He is 
one of that rare class which irre- 
sistibly impress and influence others 
without being in the least conscious 
of it themselves. In the presence of 
such we feel that we are communing 
with fellow-creatures belonging to 
a higher order of beings, yet so 
linked with our own as to compel 
us to rise intotheirpureratmosphere. 
In a word, Guy is a type of those 
Heaven-commissioned messengers 
who seem to be sent to show us 
what our Lord meant when he said 
of the little children that were 
brought to him, ‘of such is the 
kin ie of Heaven,’ and ‘whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein.’ But as for them- 
selves they know not why they are 
sent into a world where they feel 
they are only strangers amongst 
beings with whom their childhke 
natures have nothing in common. 
Hence their otherwise strange un- 
rest, their passionate fitfulness and 
despairing melancholy, so different 
from the peace and sober gladness 
which is often the happy portion of 
less gifted beings. to them in- 
deed, with true significance, may be 
applied Dante’s exquisite lines— 


Quanto la cosa piu perfetta 
Piu sente il bene, e cos) la doglienza, 


It was no common mind which 
conceived such a character as the 
Heir of Redclyffe, and by touches 
at once strong and refined, success- 
fully conveyed the characteristics 
of that childlike unworldliness in 
which consists the essence of true 
genius, seizing on all those delicate 
evanescent shades which to some 
may seem mere trifles, but which 
rightly understood form the only 
key to a perfect understanding of 
character. 

And as it was no common mind 
which portrayed the Heir of Red- 
clyffe, so it was no common heart 
which has now given us, in the 
heroine of Heartsease, one of the 
loveliest, sweetest, and most attrac- 
tive creations that ever sprung to 
life at the poet’s bidding. We use 
the word poet advisedly, for only 
a woman with a poet’s soul could 
have conceived a character at once 
so lovely and so true to nature as 
Violet Martindale, 

LL 
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AN ENGLISH PRISONER IN RUSSIA.* 


HIS is a book which a man of 
the world will do well to avoid 
opening except in full dress. No 
one of refined habits can be at ease 
amongst the fashionables to whom 
Lieut. Royer presents his readers 
unless faultlesely got up for the oc- 
casion. He who begins the ‘ nar- 
rative’ with hair unevenly parted, 
or white neckcloth carelessly tied, 
will, before turning over a dozen 
pases, become aware that he has 
een guilty of an unpardonable 
aucherie. But we, persons of qua- 
ity, after —— a Set-cies 
toilette, followed Lieut. Royer with 
unmingled satisfaction. While cha- 
peroned by him, we fancied our- 
selves at an evening party, and 
though our thumbs now and then 
pricked at the neighbourhood of 
something vulgar, we met on the 
whole with little more to shock our 
aristocratic prejudices than we ex- 
pect to meet with any day next season 
in our daily drive from Piccadilly to 
Belgrave-square. And as the ple- 
beians on the footpath wilh then be 
faintly seen through the windows of 
our brougham, so in Lieut. Royer’s 
book we occasionally come across 
dim shadows of towns, ships, sol- 
diers, and snobs. But the author, 
as we must in justice observe, seldom 
fails in remembering what is due to 
his aristocratic readers, and the fore- 
ground of his picture is well filled 
in with crowned heads, while the 
middle distance is trod by high- 
excellencies and princes. He seldom 
fatigues us with details of military 
and naval facts, or political and sta- 
tistical dissertations, but we have 
exact accounts of the bonnets and 
petticoats of grand-duchesses, and of 
the coats and compliments of impe- 
rial dignities. Russia, in a word, to 
the lieutenant of the demolished 
Tiger is an empire of pious generals, 
courteous feld-jigers, and pink 
parasols. 

With millinery, in fact, the narra- 
tive opens, for on the morning of 
the 12th of May, 1854, some ladies, 
walking in the flower-garden of 
Villa Cortazzi, near Odessa, saw, 
though indistinctly, through a thick 


fog, the stranding of the Tiger. 
Accidents will happen to the best- 
regulated tigers, and this one fan- 
cied itself anywhere rather than 
near Villa Cortazzi. Strong cur- 
rents had carried the ship out of her 
reckoning, and the fog, which ri- 
valled the blackness of Egypt, pre- 
vented her from seeing the Musco- 
vite cliffs, so that, independently of 
other circumstances (soon, if report 
speaks rightly, to be investigated), 
our tiger hugged the shore in such 
effectual fashion as to strike be- 
tween tworocks. This was at 5 a.M., 
and shortly after high land ‘loomed,’ 
not in the distance, but only a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the tiger, 
while later in the morning ‘loomed’ 
‘ladies with pink parasols,’ who, at 
first taken for troops (the Russian 
uniform being of course pink), were 
reinforced at 9°30 by heavier metal 
from Odessa. All efforts to move 
the tiger failed, and her broadside 
guns could not be trained so as to 
command Mr. Cortazzi’s grounds, 
where ‘ the battery and troops were 

osted, to the sad destruction of 
fis flower-beds.’ The enemy’s bat- 
tery, consisting according to Mr. 
Royer of eight 24-pounders, was 
so placed as to rake the ship fore 
and aft, and her fire from a solitary 
gun, eventually brought to bear 
upon the cliff, was necessarily in- 
effectual. 

According, however, to General 
Osten Sacken, who, as stated in this 
narrative, praised William Tanner 
for reading the Bible, and is ‘of a 
religious turn of mind,’ and who 
therefore presumably speaks the 
truth, the said battery consisted of 
two 12-pounders. And, to follow 
the Russian report, they had as 
many as thirty-eight field-guns on 
the cliff when the Vesuvius and 
Niger hove in sight. Now Mr. 
Royer only allows for twenty guns 
in toto, so that the discrepancy is 
irreconcileable ; but one thing is 
ceriain enough, and that is that the 
guns were not 24-pounders. We 
would far sooner believe Mr. Royer’s 
word than the oath of a Russian 
general, with ‘a religious turn of 
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mind,’ but we find several state- 
ments in the lieutenant’s volume 
which cause us to doubt the accu- 
racy of his memory, to which faculty 
alone, as it appears, we are indebted 
for these reminiscences. When a 
man informs us that ‘a battalion of 
infantry and some squadrons of ca- 
valry lancers’ gave a total of ‘ about 
three thousand’ (! ! !) we distrust his 
judgment mightily. 

It is clear from the ‘ Narrative’ 
that all hands on board the Tiger 
behaved with unflinching courage, 
and that they nobly maintained the 
honour of their flag. And Mr. 
Royer himself must be a clever, 
cool-headed sailor, for the critical 
circumstances of the case, aggra- 
vated by the fruitless appearance of 
the Vesuvius and Niger, gave the 
opportunity for a good deal of di- 
P omacy, in which science the first- 
ieutenant seems to be an adept. 
His ideas of ‘libre pratique’ were 
not those of General Osten Sacken, 
who appealed to the bystanders for 
a commentary on so inexplicable a 
phrase. The adjutant-general ex- 


pee that even the Emperor would 


e obliged to submit to the quaran- 
tine laws, of the sacredness of which 
the following illustration is given in 
the ‘ Narrative :'-— 

While thus halting, a piece of paper 
on which we had written a list of the 
crew that were present, and which was 
no longer needed, was torn up and 
thrown to the winds. One of the Rus- 
sian officers perceiving this, gave orders 
to a sergeant, who selected one of the 
soldiers, and, causing him to give up 
his accoutrements, sent him amongst us 
to pick up all the little bits of paper, 
lest contagion should be communicated, 
either physically or politically. And 
thus this man had to perform quarantine 
the same number of days that we had, 
although, without any undue assumption 
or harshness, we might have been ordered 
to pick up the pieces ourselves. 

And another :— 


It was amusing to see the shifts to 
which the guardians were put in keeping 
quarantine; but the utility of their pre- 
cautions was by no means always clear to 
our apprehension. For instance, when 
money was brought to us from the city, 
in return for our bills, it was put in 
water before being conveyed to us; and 
when we had any document to deliver to 
the ‘clean’ guardian, he would not take 
it directly from our hands, but did not 
mind picking it up with his hands if we 
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placed it on the ground, proceeding with 
it then to the fumigating house | 

In one instance, a littledog belonging 
to the Captain having run at one of the 
guardians, seized him by the skirt of his 
coat: upon this the man had to take off 
the garment to be fumigated, and the 
little dog was carried into the yard and 
washed all over! After this we were 
careful to restrict the motions of poor 
Toby, in order not to be led by him into 
an infringement of quarantine; for this 
might have caused a further detention, 
through coming in contact with persons 
who had begun their days of purification 
after us. 

The kindness and consideration 
shown to the prisoners at Odessa 
was extraordinary, and Lieut. Royer 
has ill repaid it by mentioning 
names. No doubt his intention was 
to mark his gratitude to those who 
befriended himself and the officers 
and men of the Tiger, yet every one 
who knows Russia will understand 
that he may have thus, unintention- 
ally of course, rendered his Odessa 
friends a great disservice. But the 
uniform kindness of all ranks to the 

risoners demands our hearty ac- 
Sustriodasents: though it is no more 
than was to be anticipated in a coun- 
try where Englishmen are not yet, 
in spite of the incendiary ponents 
tions of the Emperor Nicholas and 
the malevolent influence of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, viewed as 
enemies. We the more regret, 
therefore, that Lieut. Royer should 
have written a passage like that we 
here produce. De gustibus non est 
disputandum ; but, in our humble 
opinion, such details as these may 
be often suppressed with advantage, 
especially when they relate to 
women. The feelings of true Sama- 
ritans are outraged when their good 
deeds are pilloried in black and 
white, while Pharisees are best pu- 
nished by silence. 

General Osten Sacken paid daily visits 
to the Captain and officers, and to the 
hospital. He was much gratified at 
seeing William Tanner (who had been 
wounded, and who recovered) occupied, 
whenever he visited him, in reading his 
Bible; and he expressed great approba- 
tion of his conduct, being himself of a 
religious turn of mind. Indeed, such 
were his kindly feelings and his religious 
tendency of thought, that he never vi- 
sited the establishment without going to 
the graves of his enemies, where, ab- 
sorbed in meditation, he — be seen 
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crossing himself and offering up prayer 
to the Lord of Hosts. Madame Osten 
Sacken, his amiable consort, vied with 
the General in attentions and conside- 
rateness towards the prisoners and the 
wounded, whom she supplied with jellies 
and delicacies from her own house; and 
when it pleased God to take the powder- 
boy, Thomas Hood, to himself, she 
caused an iron railing to be placed round 
his grave, and planted trees to over- 
shadow it. Such was her consideration, 
and the vivid feelings which she had 
lately experienced at the loss of a son, 
of the age of Thomas Hood, that she 
appeared to feel the more deeply for the 
parents of the lad, and of the young 
midshipman Giffard, to whose mother 
she sent a gold locket containing some 
of his hair—a sad consolation in her be- 
reavement. 

General Anenkoff, the Governor- 
General of Odessa, and General Kru- 
senstern, the son of the celebrated navi- 
gator of that name, and Military Go- 
vernor of the place, Baron Rollsberg, 
Governor of the fortress, and many other 
officers whose names it was impossible 
to retain, but of whom we have the 
most vivid and grateful recollection, 
were unremitting in their considerate 
and solicitous attentions; and if any 
difficulties were experienced, these arose 
more from the many orders given by 
them, and from their over-anxiety to 
use the powers allowed them by their 
position to promote our comfort, than 
from any kind of forgetfulness or neg- 
lect. 


During his residence at Odessa, 
Mr. Royer might have picked up 
some curious details as to the effect 
of the so-called ‘bombardment,’ 
but all he tells us is that Prince 
Woronzoff’s house received thirty 
shots, and that Madame Ceschini was 
frightened out of her wits, and that 
the Duke de Richelieu’s statue was 
much injured. Perhaps the author 

ssesses such details (which we 
imagine would go into a very small 
compass), but supposed that certain 
officials would not thank him for the 
publication of the same. The cap- 
ture of Sebastopol will not relieve 
us from the necessity of taking 
Odessa, and we believe that the 
destruction of this city would be the 
most merciful proceeding which 
could be devised, as it must do more 
to shorten the war than the gaining 
of fifty pitched battles, be they vic- 
tories as glorious as that of the 
Alma. We are quite aware that 
some philosophers have a fellow- 
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feeling for the goods of Russian 
merchants, and care little for the 
lives of British soldiers and sailors. 
That our sailors, at any rate, deserve 
more care at the hands of épicier 
mg en is suggested by what 

ieut. Royer tells us of the be- 
haviour of the crew of the Tiger on 
landing from their ship and during 
their stay at the quarantine. 


The officers on board the steamers 
could not distinguish, in the crowd on 
the beach, their fellow-countrymen, who 
were bravely carrying up the wounded 
in the midst of a shower of shells, which 
burst in all directions; to avoid which, 
the Russians had been trained to lie 
down flat, on a signal being given them 
to do so; and occasionally the remarka- 
ble scene was exhibited, of the jolly tars 
proceeding on their route up the cliff, 
regardless of the explosions and shot 
from the ships, whilst several thousand 
Russians were lying flat on their faces. 


The good effects of habits of order and 
discipline were strikingly shown, and in 
a manner very creditable to the men. 
As they were deprived of the surveillance 
of their officers, who were in another 
building, at some distance, and could 
not see them without a written permis- 
sion, they appointed of their own accord 
one of the petty officers, who could 
speak French, as Superintendent ; and 
he, in conjunction with the others, esta- 
blished regulations for the cleanliness 
and order of the rooms, arranged the 
messes, abolished smoking in the bed- 
rooms, and prescribed the extinction of 
lights at ten o’clock at night. These 
arrangements, —which tended greatly to 
their personal comfort, and secured the 
goodwill of those to whose care they had 
been consigned,—were submitted to the 
First Lieutenant for his approval, and 
any infringement of the rules was re- 
ported to him. Culprits might have 
been treated according to the Russian 
scale of punishment; but the authorities 
kindly permitted the officers to impose 
such penalties as they thought sufficient. 
It was found that exclusion from the 
society of their messmates for a few days 
was sufficient to bring any of them to a 
proper sense of their misconduct. The 
quarantine regulations rendered solitary 
confinement impossible, as a guardian 
must always be in the same ward with 
the guarded. 


Lieut. Royer was so pleased with 
Odessa—where the inhabitants re- 
galed the prisoners with tarts and 
nosegays—where a sentry permitted 
a sailor to pour a glass of water 
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over him without resenting the joke 
—where a full general kissed him— 
that he indited a paragraph headed 
‘Civilized enemies and barbarian 
allies.’ He says,— 

At first, unacquainted with the Rus- 
sian character, and apprehensive of ill- 
treatment in case we were removed to 
some out-of-the-way place in the interior 
of the country, the officers resorted to 
various ingenious contrivances to secrete 
the spare money they possessed. Some 
sewed it in the stiff collars of their jack- 
ets; others wore the coin in belts round 
their waists, &c. But that such pre- 
cautions were perfectly needless, will be 
seen in the sequel. The First Lieuten- 
ant traversed the whole of Russia, often 
leaving his portmanteau in the carriage 
upon the high-road, while reposing at 
the inn during the night, without losing 
the smallest trifle. Indeed the sympa- 
thy everywhere shown us was remarka- 
ble; and the conduct of our civilized 
enemies afforded a striking contrast to 
that of our barbarous allies, to whose 
assistance our country has generously 
proceeded. While staying at Constan- 
tinople we were often spat upon in the 
streets by the Turkish children, who 
certainly would not have felt such an 
abhorrence of us, if it had not been in- 
stilled into them by their parents, who 
no doubt expressed in private the feel- 
ings which were thus aped and reflected 
by their little counterparts. 

We make no comment upon such 
a passage, which we hope its author 
regrets, and revert to ‘His Excel- 
lency Osten Sacken.’ 

The Adjutant-General’s education, 
a to the Lieutenant, is not 
equal to his piety. When told that 
the steamer carried sixteen guns, he 
was surprised that she had more 
than that number of ports; and on 
being assured that fo carried 68- 
pounders, His Excellency imagined 
that the enemy had laid a snare for 
him, and consulted an artillery officer 
as to the possibility of a tiger having 
such terrific talons. And what is 
still more extraordinary, he fancied 
that the officers had cut off the pi- 
jot’s head for running them ashore! 

About the 20th of May a circumstance 
occurred which I must stop to relate : it 
will serve to give an idea of how little is 
known in Russia of English laws, and 
of the manner of administering punish- 
ment in the navy. Signor Cambiaggio 
called, by desire of General Osten Sack- 
en, to inquire whether we had decapi- 
tated the pilot of our ship for having 
run her ashore, We could scarcely uns 
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derstand what he meant, until he ex- 
plained himself by stating that a head- 
less body had been found after we had 
left the ship, dressed in an English 
sailor's clothes. Nothing had been said 
on the subject until, about a week after, 
the head was discovered in another part 
of the vessel. 

Signor Cambiaggio expressed a kind 
of apology on the part of the General 
for making the inquiry; he said that 
‘of course we had every right to exer- 
cise the powers which our laws might 
grant in decapitating the man;’ all he 
was desirous of knowing was, whether 
such had been the case. We assured 
him that this could not be, and that it 
must have been the body of some one 
who, having been successful in robbing 
the vessel, had returned to it in the gar- 
ments he had contrived to carry off, and 
in search of fresh plunder he must have 
been overpowered by some competitor, 
who had killed and decapitated him. It 
was some time before the Russian autho- 
rities could bring their minds to accede 
to this explanation. All that we could 
do we did, by pointing out the pilot, 
who was a Turk, and was in quarantine 
with us; and to certify that none of our 
men were missing. Still, we were con- 
stantly cross-questioned on the subject 
by other Russian officers, who appre- 
hended that we had some object in con- 
cealing the fact. Such are the circum- 
stances which led to certain reports on 
this subject in the English newspapers, 
and which we are anxious to rectify, as 
they caused much pain to the relatives 
of the Captain, by imputations on his 
character, which will be contradicted by 
all who knew the gentleness and hu- 
manity of his disposition. 

Many were the stories promulgated 
at the time by the minor members of the 
press, anxious for anything to attract 
readers. Among these I may mention 
one statement, wholly destitute of foun- 
dation, in which it was asserted that, 
previous to his death, the Captain had 
called the officers and all the crew around 
him, and expressing his regret at having 
struck his flag, declared that, under 
other circumstances, he would have 
blown up the ship rather than be made 
prisoner, or something to this effect. 


The last two paragraphs show the 
reckless way in which our daily 
press circulates the rumours in- 
vented by penny-a-liners. It is 
really high time that some provision 
were made to meet this growin 
evil, and if the public at large oan 
but know to what an extent these 
systematic inventions and falsifica- 
tions were deliberately resorted to 
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for political and stock-jobbing pur- 
—_ they would call loudly for 
egislative interference. Authentic 
Views of Cronstat, ‘of important 
size, Burnings of Bucharest in 
three places, Captures of Sebastopol 
—these romances are profitable, and 
negative in the mischief done by 
them. But it is a crying scandal 
that the women of England should 
have no protection against idle gos- 
sips like those who were wicked 
enough to detail the death of Colonel 
Ainslie on the heights of the Alma, 
when that gallant officer was happily 
safe and sound; or those who drove 
more than thirty families to despair 
by pretending to know that all the 
officers of the 23rd were killed, ‘ ex- 
cept one.’ We are glad that Mr. 
Royer has thus noticed the calum- 
nies with which Captain Giffard 
was assailed, and the incendiary 
determination falsely attributed to 
him. 

Captain Giffard was buried, ac- 
cording to the usage of civilized 
countries, with military honours, 
and General Osten Sacken and 
many of the authorities and inhabit- 
ants of Odessa followed his remains 
to the grave. So that his enemies 
were no less generous than the ene- 
mies of Montcalm, of Lawrence, of 
Moore, and of Marceau. Before 
leaving Odessa we must mention 
a very remarkable incident chro- 
nicled by Mr. Royer :— 

Near this is the Opera, which we 
visited, and were accommodated in the 
Governor's box, and where we had the 
satisfaction of looking at the ladies 
through the identical opera-glass that 
had been used by his Excellency Osten 
Sacken, when watching the progress of 
the attack on the luckless Tiger. 


It is not every day that one is 
lucky enough to look through the 
opera-glass of a live Excellency. 
Non cuivis adire, &e. It seems, by 
the way, that the Odessiots, not 
content with knocking to pieces the 
old Tiger, opened fire upon the 
officers, for, as we are kindly in- 
formed, ‘ one of them fell under the 
artillery of Russian eillades, in spite 
of the protection he might have re- 
ceived from his elder and equally 
susceptible companion!’ 

But now we must take our ‘kiss 
on each cheek’—not, as we might 
have hoped, from the living lips of 
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the pretty artillerist just alluded to, 
but from Adjutant-General Osten 
Sacken — shake hands with one 
Consul-General (likewise a Che- 
valier), two Barons, and other per- 
sons whose rank is not sufficient to 
insure their mention otherwise than 
in gross, and bundle into a tarantass 
with Mr. Jager Sharman. For our- 
selves we take Bologna sausages, 
cheese, white bread, caviar, &c., 
sherry, and a Bible and Prayer-book. 
For ‘the Grand-Duke Constantine’ 
odds and ends fished up from the 
Tiger’s wreck, and especially Mas- 
sey’s patent sounding-machine. To 
Massey's patent our Grand-Duke is 
welcome; but there is another article 
which we presume the Admiralty 
wishes anywhere rather than in his 
keeping—we mean Moorsom’s shell. 
Mr. Royer is, perhaps, not aware 
that some of these missiles were re- 
covered from the wreck—that the 
percussion apparatus has been dis- 
sected—that the Russian Govern- 
ment has published an elaborate 
drawing of the mechanism of the 
fuze—that the secret is, in fact, en- 
tirely blown. Consequently Sir 
Howard Douglas, in the fortheom- 
ing edition of his Naval Gunnery, 
may as well expunge his mysterious 
allusion to Captain Moorsom’s in- 
vention, and describe it at length. 
So much for the secret diplomacy of 
fuzes. 

On his journey across the desert 
the Lieutenant of the Tiger fell in 
with a samovar, and -we quite agree 
with him as to the immense supe- 
riority of this tea-machine to the 
whole tribe of urns, bright kettles, 
spirit caldrons, and such like bar- 
baric items of ironmongery. We 
rive the account of the samovar, as 
it is practical enough, and of far 
more utility than pages of millinery 
and flattery—of which last more 
anon. 

Here however we breakfasted, our tea 
being soon made with the assistance of 
the samovar. This is one of the most 
useful of Russian domestic implements, 
and very superior to our English urn. 
So common is it in Russia, and in such 
general use, that at the Exhibition of 
1851 it was neglected to be produced 
among the objects worthy of notice. A 
funnel that passes through the centre of 
the urn serves as a chimney to produce 
a draught of air, so that three pieces of 
charcoal, which are lighted outside the 
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apartment, soon burn brightly, and in 
less than ten minutes the water boils, 
and is kept at the boiling-point as long 
as required. 

This is a much more simple and easy 
contrivance than our English urns, 
which require the water to be boiling, 
and a large fire to be ready to make the 
iron red-hot; even then the water is not 
kept long in ebullition, and the whole 
requires much time and trouble, to say 
nothing of the additional advantage of 
being able, at the same time, to.cook an 
egg, or even a chop, or at least to keep 
your toast warm on the top of the funnel. 
It is very desirable that these samovars 
should be introduced into this country ; 
and I feel sure that any one who will 
undertake to place them fairly before 
the public, and within reach of persons 
of moderate means, will add much to 
our home comforts, and will be amply 
repaid for his pains. No danger need 
be apprehended from the effects of the 
charcoal, as the smoke of three pieces 
(all that is required) is very trifling; 
and besides, as we have already ob- 
served, the fire being lighted outside the 
room, no evil effects could arise from it. 
The fact of their being in such universal 
use in Russia speaks volumes in their 
favour. 


After suffering a good deal from 
the mud, which seems to daub one’s 
face in an unpleasant way in these 
regions, and may be compared to 
the ‘ belletta nigra’ of Dante's fifth 
circle, we arrive at Nicolaief, where 
the ships of the Black Sea fleet are 
built. 


That portion of Nikolaiev which we 
saw was built on high ground close to 
the river. This town was once a place 
of consequence; but its commercial pro- 
sperity must have been sapped by the 
rivalry of Odessa. Liine-of-battle ships 
are still built here, and I had read in 
the papers of one having been launched 
soon after the battle of Sinope, and 
named in honour of that exploit; but I 
much doubt the truth of the report, as 
there did not appear to be any activity 
in the dockyard, and I saw the ribs of a 
large man-of-war, which would have 
taken more time to erect than had 
elapsed since the other was said to have 
.been completed. I only saw at Niko- 
laiev a small steamer under repair. 

It took us about half an hour to sail 
across the river. We passed six Russian 
men-of-war moored across the stream 
below the town; higher up there was 
asmall Government schooner, and closer 
to the shore two Austrian merchantmen. 
This Russian squadron consisted of some 
frigates and corvettes in an efficient 
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state, if we may judge from their ap- 
‘pearance aloft. They carried the ordi- 
nary Russian flag, which consists of 
three colours, white, blue, and red, hori- 
zontally, and not that usually borne ‘by 
men-of-war. I cannot account for this 
apparent deviation from the general 
tule, but will relate the explanation given 
me by an officer at Odessa, on my in- 
quiring how it was that none of the forts 
at Odessa or Eupatoria hoisted any flag 
at all, even during the bombardment of 
the former city. He ‘said that ‘thesé 
places were simply commercial cities, 
and not allowed to hoist the Imperial 
colours, which they were not capable of 
defending. 


In spite of the Lieutenant’s doubts 
a screw three-decker was launched 
this spring at Nicolaief. She was 
laid down in 1852, and impertinently 
called ‘ Bosphore,’ but afterwards, it 
appears, christened ‘Sinope.’ The 
odd thing is her disappearance from 
Nicolaief; and it can be only ex- 
plained by supposing that she was 
quietly taken over to Sebastopol, the 
communication between which place 
and Nicolaief has been up till quite 
lately uninterrupted, in spite of 
what we Britons call our ‘ unparal- 
leled armament.’ If this explana- 
tion be not admitted, we must as- 
sume that Mr. Royer is not a very 
accurate observer. 

‘A natural delicacy prevented’ 
our author ‘keeping any strict ac- 
count’ of the names of post-houses ! 
‘particularly of places not even 
marked upon the postal maps sup- 
plied by Government.’ But ‘a na- 
tural delicacy’ did not suggest to him 
to omit the following passage (being 
sneer No. 2 at the Turks) :— 


At Toula, which we reached at four 
o’clock P.M., and where we merely re- 
mained to dine before proceeding on our 
way, we were visited by four Turkish 
officers, who had been taken prisoners 
in one of the packet-steamers on the 
Black Sea, between Trebizond and Con- 
stantinople ; this was the place appointed 
for their residence. 

The report soon reached them that 
the first English prisoner of war had 
arrived, and they naturally thought it 
their duty to call and pay their respects 
to their ally in misfortune. One of them 
spoke a kind of broken English, which 
he may have picked up when acting as 
Clerk tothe Embassy in England. They 
had been about three months in this 
place, and evinced no desire to return to 
their country, expressing themselves 
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quite satisfied with the friendly treat- 
ment they experienced at the hands of 
their enemies, Indeed I havesince been 
assured that one of these men, at St. 
Petersburg, actually burst into tears 
when his release was announced to him! 


Nor did ‘a natural delicacy’ save 
Prince Dolgorouki (who, we are 
sorry to hear, is grown fat) from 
being shown up, and his words taken 
down. 


He came forward, taking me by the 
hand ; he addressed me as follows, still 
retaining my hand:— 

* Monsieur le Lieutenant, the chances 
of war have thrown you into a position 
which places us now in the relation of 
friends, and I trust that in our future 
intercourse we shall esteem each other 
as loyal gentlemen. His Majesty has 
directed that you should be located in 
an hotel, and every attention paid to 
your comfort. You will make known 
to the Colonel any request that you may 
have to make. I must inform you that 
your parole will not exempt you from 
the attendance of an officer, such being 
the law; but everything shall be done 
to render this as little irksome to you as 
possible. -The Emperor is now at Pe- 
terhof, and I shall have the honour of 
communicating to you his Majesty's 
pleasure when he will be at leisure to 
see you ; and until I can learn his wishes, 
I must request you not to leave your 
present abode.’ 

Colonel Montandre, be it ob- 
served, was kind enough to give two 
sticks of sealing-wax (!) to a man 
whose letters were to be sent open. 
The Colonel further advised the 
composition of the present work (!), 
little thinking, poor man, his ele- 
gant and humbugging attentions 
as to sealing-wax would have a place 
therein. And after relating this 
trait of our histrionic friend of the 
sealing-wax, the Lieutenant has an- 
other sneer (No. 3) at the Turks. 

Some of the officers at St. Petersburg, 
whom I saw, were much amused at the 
contents of a letter written at that time 
by a Turkish prisoner to one of his 
friends at Constantinople, in which he 
stated that the only remarkable thing he 
had seen since his arrival in Russia, was 
a painting in a picture-gallery of some 
cocks and hens ! 

But this time our Lieutenant has 
overshot the mark, and has related 
a story which reads like a satire on 
his own work. Our ‘barbarian 
ally’ was neither taken in by the 
splotches of civilization with which 
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Russia is daubed, nor imposed upon 
by the acting of the comedians he 
met with. The British sailor, on the 
other hand, cannot resist the smiles, 
opera-glasses, tea-pots, sealing-wax, 
and sherry of Generals and Grand- 
Dukes, and actually talks about ‘ the 
magnanimity and generosity of His 
Imperial Majesty’—a genus which 
we imagined to belong to the Fauna 
of fossil diplomacy, and nowhere to 
be discovered except in the blue- 
books and the records of the Peace 
Society. 

The reader must now collect his 
thoughts, and prepare to meet very 
great personages indeed. But our 
author is very considerate, and 
throws out the expletives ‘ Imperial 
Highness’ and ‘Imperial Majesty’ 
as often as possible in every page, 80 
that we are not taken unawares 
when summoned to the presence of 
royalty at Peterhof. The savour of 
courts is pleasing to Mr. Royer, and 
he never forgets to render unto 
Cesar the things due to him— 
namely, his titles in full. No 
Russian gold-stick—or rather, gold- 
key (for the Muscovite chamber- 
lains have a large machine of that 
description stuck in their court- 
dress behind, as if they were official 
picklocks)—could or would more 
thickly interlard his discourse with 
adulation and imperial this and im- 
perial that. nder no circum- 
stances, in fact, do these gentlemen 
speak of their august sovereign ex- 
cept as ‘L’Empereur.’ An officer 
of the British Navy, however, dares 
not pen the sacred name of the 
moderate and magnanimous Czar 
without dragging in ‘ His Imperial 
Majesty’ as often as decency admits. 
With this sort of composition we do 
not presume to quarrel, nor do we 
doubt that, in circulating libra- 
ries, the portion of the ‘narrative’ 
with which we are now concerned 
will have more dogs-ears than any 
of the previous pages. The reading 
public, in general, likes a chapter 
of straightforward uncompromising 
personalities, and our middle classes, 
in particular, delight in an atmo- 
sphere of noble and royal pe 
ages, where the names are bravely 
written without asterisks, and where 
we do not find E*p*r*r N*c*l*s or 
G—d D—h—s C—n—t—e, but 
‘Emperor Nicholas’ and ‘ Grand- 
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Duchess Constantine,’ pure and 
simple. Besides, do we not despise 
the mass of these remote barbarians, 
unwashed and orthodox descendants 
of historic Antes and Sclavini? Are 
not their armies made of paper, their 
batteries and forts of granitic timber, 
their guns choked with rust, their 
cannon balls made of wood, their 
ramparts covered with flower-beds, 
their serfs fattened on tallow, their 
nobles ignorant of their own lan- 
guagel Most certainly, for so the 

aily Press teaches. But, on the 
other hand, the Emperor is said to 
be a remarkably handsome man, 
and some of the ladies of his family 
to be monstrous fine women—so Mr. 
Showman stir them up with the long 

ole. And stir them up Mr. 

oyer does, the Grand-Duke Con- 
ine and his wife being favoured 
thus— 


The walls of the drawing-room were 
covered with oil-paintings, chiefly sea- 
views, by Russian artists; and there 
were many paintings laid against the 
chairs and sides of the room, and water- 
colour paintings lying on the table; the 
whole having an appearance of elegant 
négligé, by which I could see that it was 
used more as a private than as a state- 
room. An examination of these works 
of art afforded me some occupation, 
while I could hear in the distance a band 
of music playing in the grounds. 

I was standing, leaning over a chair 
and looking out of a window, with my 
back to the door, when I heard these 
words, in a pleasing tone and in good 
English, with a slight foreign accent :— 
‘You are waiting for the Grand Duke, 
I suppose?’ I turned round, and, a 
little to my confusion, saw three ladies 
standing close by me. I bowed respect- 
fully to the lady in advance, and replied 
that I had been directed to meet his 
Imperial Highness at eight o’clock. The 
Grand Duchess, for it was no other who 
now honoured me with her conversation, 
was accompanied by two of her ladies- 
in-waiting. Her Imperial Highness 
said she had heard of my having been 
very unwell, and expressed a hope that 
I was better. I replied, that I had only 
risen from my bed in obedience to the 
commands of the Grand Duke. Her 
Imperial Highness then informed me 
that it was uncertain when the Grand 
Duke would return; and added, in the 
most naif manner, that I might know 
who was addressing me, ‘ Even I do not 
know, and I am his wife!’ I in 
bowed, when she said that she should 
certainly hear if he was detained, and 
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would let me know; she recommended 
me, in the meanwhile, to wait, saying 
that she would send me some tea, and 
the last English newspaper, which had 
just come to hand. She then retired, 
with her attendants, by the door at 
which she had entered, and soon after 
returned alone, with a copy of the Ji/us- 
trated London News, which she handed 
to me, saying, ‘See! it has not yet been 
opened, and is the last number received.” 
It was addressed to the Grand Duke, 
and had not passed under the scrutiny of 
the Censor; its destination to a member 
of the Imperial Family being a safeguard 
from the mutilating scissors of that im- 
portant functionary. 

Her Imperial Highness then retired, 
and I soon saw her in the garden, walking 
with her suite. She is a person of very 
pleasing appearance, rather above the 
middle height, of sweet and intellectual 
countenance, and decidedly pretty and 
engaging. She appeared to be about 
three-and-twenty, and was dressed with 
great simplicity in white, with scarcely 
any ornament except a few tasteful 
flowers in her white bonnet. The ladies 
who accompanied her were older than 
herself; and, although they were cer- 
tainly beautiful, served to set off her 
Imperial Highness to advantage, by the 
gay colours of their dress, in contrast 
with the simplicity and elegance of hers. 
They did not speak while in the room, 
but as soon as they left I heard them 
say some words in French, and therefore 
concluded (as I had been assured) that 
this was the language of the Court. 


Those who like the taste of this 
slice can refer to the original, where 
there is plenty more; but we beg to 
remark that ‘Her Imperial High- 
ness’ is not at all ‘ pretty and engag- 
ing,’ but simply very handsome. 
Here is a specimen of His Impe- 
rial Highness’s impertinence (the 
‘H.1.M.’ recurs seven times in three 
pages) :— 

Referring to Sir William Symonds 
(whom I think he said he knew), his 
Imperial Highness remarked that he 
believed the Russian three-decker the 
Twelve Apostles was a superior vessel 
to the Queen, which that officer had 
built, inasmuch as the defects said to 
exist in the latter had been corrected in 
the former; the stern, for instance, 
although not so sightly, was more useful 
and effective, as guns could be fired at 
it, while it is doubtful whether the Queen 
could sustain the shock. He also 
added, that the Twelve Apostles, on re- 
peated trials, had worked to windward, 
and overtaken their swiftest frigates. 


Which is all we are inclined to 
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cite respecting the mysteries of 
Strelna. Parties, however, who 
wish to know all about the water- 
works, spouts, cataracts, and other 
aquatic phenomena of Peterhof 
may consult Lieut. Royer to ad- 
vantage, as his account (though 
got from Murray, who again has 
copied page after page from Kohl 
without a word of acknowledgment) 
is very correct, and not devoid of 
vivacity. And the Director of the 
Royal Italian Opera should not fail 
to study the peroration of this work, 
where we read of Demoiselle Wag- 
ner, ‘on whose account so much 
money has been wasted between 
Guy (sic) and Lumley.’ 
We now take our leave of the 
* Personal Narrative.’ The book is, 
at present, as the advertisements set 
forth, in its third edition, and as 
the author lost some of his personal 
effects in the public service, he is 
perhaps entitled to take the change 
out of us Great Britons by thus 
putting his reminiscences to the 
er. With the Lieutenant’s 
love of his ‘civilized enemies’ and 
his hatred of his ‘ barbarian allies’ 
he cannot take active service in the 
resent war. Nor, were his predi- 
ections less strongly felt and ex- 
pressed, could he, though a British 
officer, fight against Russia. With 
the sword of ‘ His Imperial Majesty’ 
girt upon his thigh, how, for in- 
stance, could Lieutenant Royer of 
the new-light-draught-screw-steam- 
gun-boat Zoady let drive a 68-pound 
shot against the imperial property 
at Cronstat, or hold a port-fire to 
the tail of a Congreve-rocket aimed 
at that Palace of Strelna where he 
had once smoked his weed in amity 
with the Grand Admiral? Or how 
could he take a floating-battery up 
the sacred Neva, and lay Lancas- 
ter’s patent for the city in which 
Col. Montandre had presented him 
with ‘two sticks of sealing-wax,’ 
and where Prince Dolgorouki had 
ressed his hand? Or how could 
e have the Dolopian courage to 
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land a party of marines at generous 
Odessa, where every stone would 
speak eloquently of his kind friends, 
where each echo of the Minié mus- 
ket would say reproachfully,— 


Hic stetit Osten Sacken, illic immitis 
Anenkoff. 


As therefore it is obvious that 
Great Britain and France will be 
deprived of the co-operation of the 
Lieutenant of the Tiger, we should 
advise that distinguished officer to 
turn his dignity and leisure to some 
account. We would suggest to him 
to give a course of lectures on the 
‘moderation and magnanimity’ of 
‘His Imperial Majesty,’ on the 
iniquity of the present war, on the 
superiority of our ‘ civilized enemies’ 
to our ‘ barbarous allies,’ on the 
clothes worn by the Grand Duchess 
Constantine and her ladies-in-wait- 
ing. If the lectures were illustrated 
by the actual sword presented by 
the Emperor Nicholas (we mean of 
course tis Imperial Majesty,’ and 
beg pardon for the inadvertent and 
familiar address which has acci- 
dentally escaped us), and the par- 
ticular ‘two sticks of sealing-wax’ 
handed over by Colonel Montandre, 
the success of the speculation would 
be certain. These precious pos- 
sessions might be guarded from the 
vulgar touch by a Koh-i-noor cage, 
and under them would be appro- 
priately placed the Queen’s com- 
mission, crumpled like waste paper 
in deference to the imperial gifts. 
That Lieut. Royer will shortly re- 
ceive the grand cross of the Order 
of St. Alexander Nevsky we do not 
doubt. The Minister of War re- 
quested him to speak well of Russia 
to the outer barbarians, and to hear 
was to obey. Surely then His Im- 

erial Majesty will not forget his 
aithful servant, nor refuse to him 
the dignity lately bestowed upon 
General the Marquis of Castelbajac. 
Saying which, we close the al of 
this Sarmatian pilgrimage. 
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(> of the earliest things to strike 
the attention of our country 
cousins is the universal appearance 
of the names of certain firms, painted 
in the largest letters upon the most 
florid backgrounds of the numerous 
public-house signs of the Metropolis. 
* What does ‘ Reid’s Entire’ mean ?’ 
asked a fair friend of ours the other 
day, looking up with her brown 
ve as though she had asked some- 
thing very foolish, and pointing to the 
uzzling inscription upon a neigh- 
ouring signboard. And, no doubt, 
a similar question continually arises 
in the minds of more worldly-wise 
people, and passes out again un- 
answered. Henceforth then, good 
people all, know that the word 
‘ entire,’ as a writer in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review states, 
arose in the following manner:— 
‘Prior to the year 1730, publicans 
were in the habit of aan ale, 
beer and twopenny, and the ‘ thirsty 
souls’ of that day were accustomed 
to combine either of these in a 
drink called half-and-half. From 
this they proceeded to spin ‘ three 
threads’ as they called it, or to have 
their glasses filled from each of the 
three taps. In the year 1730, how- 
ever, a certain publican, named 
Horwood, to save himself the trou- 
ble of making this triune mixture, 
brewed a liquor intended to imitate 
the taste of the ‘ three threads,’ and 
to this he applied the term ‘ entire.’ 
This concoction was approved, and 
being puffed as good porter’s drink, 
it speedily came to be called porter 
itself.’ The universal diffusion of 
this mild stimulant is indicated by 
other means, however, than the signs ; 
~ cannot go along a quiet street 
ut you either see the potman, with 
his little rack of quart mugs brimmed 
with the frothy liquid, or rattling 
the shiny pots against the rails by 
their suspending strap ; you cannot 
ass in between the ever-opening 
oors of the public without seeing 
the dilated eyes of some ‘thirsty 
soul’ as he drinks peering over the 
rim of the nigh-exhausted pewter. 
Great is the demand thereof; 
whence comes the supply? From 
what porterian springs issue these 
dark and foam-crowned floods ? 


To find one of these, our attention 
was the other day directed into that 
neighbourhood of the metropolis 
where, through the large glazed 
attic-windows, we see the glowing 
silks and satins just issuing new- 
born from the loom. In the very 
midst of Spitalfields stands the 
enormous brewery of the Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., 
which covers nearly six acres of 
ground, and which, looked at from 
above, has more the appearance of a 
town itself than of a private manu- 
facturing establishment. Weselected 
this brewery for inspection for the 
reason that it stands at the head of 
the list, as far as production goes, by 
the last returns of 1853; when, ae- 
cording to the statement of the ex- 
cise, the quantity of malt consumed 
by the large porter and ale brewers 
of the Metropolis stood thus :— 

Quarters. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co. ... 140,090 
Barclay, Perkins, and Co 
Meux and Co 
Reid and Co. ‘ 
Elliot, Watney, and Co. 
Mann, Crossman, and Co... ... 
Taylor, Walker, and Co. 
Goding and Co. .............c0008 
Courage and ‘Co 
Wood and Co 
Tubbs, Wilks, and Cowell 


Whitbread and Co., Combe and 
Co., Hoare and Co., Calvert and Co., 
and Charrington, Head, and Co., did 
not make any return for 1853, 
so we cannot give the quantity of 
malt used by them. However, not 
one of them comes at all near the 
two eminent firms which stand at 
the head of the list. 

Let us enter then the great esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury, Buxton, & Co., and witness the 
Brobdignagian brew which is ~. 
petually going on there. The first 
thing that strikes the spectator’s 
attention is the total revolution 
which takes place in his own mind 
as regards his own proper dimen- 
sions, and of those of his kind who 
are moving about. A stalwart six- 
foot drayman, with a pair of shoul- 
ders worthy of Atlas, shrinks down 
in the great brewhouse to the size of 
apigmy. All familiar ideas of the re- 
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lative proportionof things give way at 
once to aconfused sortof thought that 
the kingdom of Brobdignag is come 
again, and that the little mites we 
see about are so many Gullivers. 
‘What other feeling can a man en- 
tertain who travels round the beer 
barrels of the establishment by 
means of iron staircases, and, after 
an exhausting climb, peeps fearfully 
into the interior with the same sort of 
giddy sensation with which he looks 
down the shaft of the Thames Tun- 
nel? The largest of these vessels are 
termed the mash-tuns; of these 
there are two, each containing 800 
barrels of the ordinary dimensions. 
In these the malt and hops are 
boiled after being mashed up with 
hot water, the process of mashing 
being performed by a revolving spin- 
die with huge arms, exactly like a 
chocolatemill. Steamis of coursethe 
great arm which works incessantly 
the Titanic implements. Steam in 
fact does everything; it lifts the 
malt up from the waggons into 
the lofts by means of a Jacob's lad- 
der, or collection of little boxes 


working upon an endless gutta 


percha chain; it removes it from one 
granary to another by means of an 
Archimedian screw, working in a 
long cylinder; it lifts the barrels 
up an inclined plane; it cleans the 
dirty ones in a very singular man- 
ner, as we shall show by and by; it 
attends to the fires, and thus ioe 
up its own constitution; it stirs 
with a great spoon the malt and the 
hops, and pumps, day and night, 
perfect floods of liquor from one 
part of the brewhouse to another. 
After the process of mashing the 
wort is — up into a large 
copper, 0 which there are five, con- 
taining from 300 to 400 barrels 
each, where the wort is boiled with 
the hops, of which often two tons are 
used in a-day.* The boiling beer is 
now waageh to the coolers. To 
get a sight of these the visitor has to 
perform a climbing process similar 
to that required to get at the upper 
gallery of St. Paul's, and, when he 
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has reached the highest point lad- 
ders are capable of taking him, he 
finds his nose on a level with a 
black sea, whose area presents 
a surface of 32,000 square feet. 
This large surface is partly open 
to the air-and to the soot, of 
which, of course, it would receive a 
large deposit under the ordinary 
circumstances of factory chimneys 
pouring out volumes of smoke; but 
we shall have to explain, by-and- 
by, how it is that in this brewery 
at least smoke is not. From the 
coolers the beer runs down into four 
enormous vats, each of which con- 
tains no less than 50,000 gallons. 
These four vats are ranged side by 
side, and towards the upper half an 
iron gallery runs so as to give the 
brewers’ men access to the apertures 
by which their interiors are viewed. 
These apertures are square, and 
about the size of the port of a man- 
of-war, having sliding-shutters so 
adjusted that the vat can be filled 
without leaking. As you walk 
along this gallery and look into these 
ports, one after another, it seems as 
though you were looking into the 
hold of a hundred and twenty gun 
ship, except that about halfway 
down the black porter is seen, 
with huge floating islands of barm, 
which revolve round and round, 
like the foam in some deep, dark 
ool at the foot of a cataract. The 
ermenting process is allowed to go 
on here for two nights and a day, and 
consequently an immense quantity 
of carbonic acid gas is develo oA 
which however, on account of its 
density, always keeps as close as 
senile to the surface of the liquid; 
the men can detect the height to 
which it has risen towithin an inch or 
two with the bare hand, which im- 
mediately becomes sensible of the 


-thick warm feel of this poisonous 


vapour. When the fermentation 
has proceeded a sufficient length of 
time, the beer is drained into what 
may be termed yeaat-traps, or into 
along double row of smaller vats, 
oled Rounds, the partially-opened 


* We may observe that, many years ago, one of the brewers’ men had the mis- 
fortune to fall into one of these tuns, and was of course instantly destroyed. On 
this occasion, the whole contents of the vessel, to the amount of 800 barrels, was 
immediately allowed to flow into the gutters, at a loss to the firm of 1000/. at least, 
a fact which does the greatest credit to the good feeling of this princely hoyse, 
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lids of which communicate with a 
wooden trough running down the 
middle of the row. 

As the beer rises to the top of 
these receptacles it lifts up the 

east, ak no sooner reaches the 
evel of the side-shoots running into 
the central trough than off it goes, 
and in this manner immense quan- 
tities of yeast are speedily cleared 
away by the force of its own gravity. 
It has always been a matter of won- 
dertous howthe brewerscan keepthe 
yeast under, considering the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the para- 
site multiplies itself under favourable 
circumstances. However, the world 
is not deluged with yeast, so, we 
suppose, our fears are groundless ; 
the distillers, we are given to un- 
derstand, take all the surplus pro- 
duced by the brewing process. The 
beer is now Suennie concocted, 
and it only requires storing in order 
that it may ripen before it is dis- 
tributed. “The time that it is ne- 
cessary to store it depends on its 
destination ; that which has to go 
into the country or abroad requiring 
a longer period of rest than that 
which is to be consumed immedi- 
ately. 

But the storing vats!—these are 
sights indeed. The spectator sees 
vista after vista opening upon him, 
long drawn aisles of porter vats, a 
pillared shade of stout. Of these 
vats, supported upon iron columns, 
there are no less than 134, and 
when full they hold the enormous 
quantity of 3,500,000 gallons of 
porter. The Messrs. Hanbury and 
Co. brewed last year no less than 
400,000 barrels of ale and porter, 
or twenty-five million tumblers, 
more than enough to float a seventy- 
gun ship. It is generally supposed 
that the great brewers get their 
supplies of water from the Thames, 
and that the very impurities of the 
king of rivers gives that ‘body’ to 
the liquor, to which its filling pro- 
perties are attributed. This is a 
vulgar error ; not even the brewers 
who live upon the stream use its 
polluted waters, but obtain their 
supplies from Artesian wells sunk 
to a very considerable depth; the 
well at Messrs. Hanbury’s is 520 
feet deep, and those of other brew- 
ers, according to their size, are of 
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a proportionate depth. It might 
be angen that the immense sup- 
plies drawn from these wells—in 
the brewery under notice it is more 
than half a million barrels a-year— 
must have a very great effect upon 
the shallower wells of houses and 
smaller factories. The water be- 
neath London has, within the last 
twenty-five years, sunk as many 
feet; and it is stated among the 
trade that the Artesian streams of 
the great breweries, situated upon 
opposite sides of the Thames and 
more than half a mile apart, at one 
time so affected each other that they 
were obliged to obtain their supplies 
on alternate days. If the fallof water 
underneath London has been so 
great, however, it is gratifying to 
know that it has been serviceably 
used on the surface in nourishing 
the bodies and cleansing the skins 
of such a vast population as we find 
living in the Metropolis. 

The Messrs. Hanbury are both 
orter and ale brewers; some 
10uses, such as Meux and Co., and 
Reid and Co., brew porter alone. 
The popular idea seems to be that 
there is some considerable difference 
in the method of manufacturing the 
two liquids, but this is not the case ; 
the dark colour of the porter is en- 

tirely owing to the malt being char- 
red in the kiln, instead of simply 
dried. 

By Act of Parliament beer and 
pee can only be made of malt and 
10ps, the great council of the nation 
having omitted all mention of the 
water, but the brewers, we sup- 
pose, may be pardoned for the 
illegal addition of so necessary an 
ingredient. 

Malt and hops, as might be 
imagined, constitute an enormous 
item in the manufacture of the beer 
of the Metropolis. The house of 
Hanbury and Co. alone paid last 


" year the enormous sum of 400,000/. 


for the malt they consumed, and 
1,400,000/. for hops. To pro- 
cure this ingredient in its best 
condition, great care is taken by all 
the large brewers. Agents are lo- 
cated in the three eastern counties, 
which are the principal home of 
John Barleycorn: these attend the 
markets, carefully select the best 
samples, and malt it for their em- 
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ployers, charging a commission for 
their trouble. The malt is sent w 
to London as it is required, an 
stored in the bins of the establish. 
ment. These bins are in due pro- 
portion to the enormous size of the 
establishment, each one measuring 
twenty feet across, and about thirty- 
five feet deep. The hops employed by 
the brewers are obtained directly 
from the hop merchants. As the 
cannot be adulterated, not so male 
care is necessary in the agency by 
which they are obtained. 

Having taken a hasty glance of 
the manner in which ale and porter 
are produced, let us examine the 
means by which they are distributed. 
As soon as the liquid is sufficiently 
ripe, it is racked off from the enor- 
mous store vats, which we have be- 
fore described, into casks such as 
ordinary mortals are accustomed to 
behold. Of these, of course, there 
is always an enormous number on 
the establishment of the Messrs. 
Hanbury; there were no less 
than 80,000 belonging to the esta- 
blishment when we visited it; 
each of these casks, when new, is 
worth a guinea, so that here alone 
we have 84,0007. worth of property 
employed. Few of these casks 
are manufactured on the premises, 
but they are all repaired and cleaned 
here, after they have been returned 
from the publicans. It is a curious 
sight to see the enormous number 
of barrels piled in the yard, and the 
active detachment of coopers, of 
whom there are sixty-six, hammer- 
ing and fitting, and walking round 
and round at their work. Some of 
the barrels smell so horribly that 
they are obliged to be broken up; 
the most charitable idea is, that 
they must have been used by the pub- 
licans as wash tubs or dog kennels. 
The manner in which the insides of 
the casks are made sweet is one of 
the most observable things in the 
brewery. You see in the distance 
a multitude of casks, in a double 
row, waltzing, and tumbling, and 
oo a number of gymnastic 
eats, as though they were practising 


for the profession of the acrobat. 
All this goes on under a clinking of 
chains such as a score of Macheaths 
would make dancing in fetters. On 
a stricter examination, you perceive 
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that steam machineryis here brought 
into play to supersede human labour. 
The casks are placed in ircn frames, 
which rotate in every conceivable 
manner; and whilst these gyrations 
are going on, you hear a rumbling 
in the interior of each barrel which 
testifies to an internal agony of no 
ordinary kind. On inquiring what 
caused these dismal moans, the gen- 
tleman who kindly showed us round 
the establishment mildly drew forth 
from a bung-hole about a couple of 
yards of chain, studded with sharp 
cones, and explained how religiously 
these cones went into the corners, 
and worked about every inch of the 
interior of the ievetel cask. We 
think it a pity that the ingenious 
engineer who devised this apparatus 
had not lived in the dark ages, to 
have exerted his skill in constructing 
refined torturing instruments for the 
benefit of the poor enduring mortals 
of that period. He is throwing him- 
self away upon barrels, that is 
clear. 

To convey these barrels, when 
filled, to the publicans, we have the 
splendid stud of horses fitted to 
draw such noble liquor, and the 
army of draymen worthy to drive 
them :— 

He who drives fat oxen 
Should himself be fat. 
The stables of these horses are the 
most interesting show-places of the 
establishment, especially to the 
ladies. There are two of these, con- 
taining stallage for 130 horses, the 
number employed by the firm. Over 
the rack of each stall, the name of 
the horse is painted, and here you see 
Heroes, Dukes, Wellingtons, Milk- 
maids, Alexanders, Smilers, &Xc., 
eating away in profound ignorance 
of the honourable and pleasant names 
they bear. These are, however, only 
show names; each horse, it is true, 
always goes, when at home, under 
his label, but the drayman has gene- 
rally a pet name of his own, to which 
they affectionately answer. These 
fine animals come principally from 
Lincolnshire, and are, we imagine, 
of Flemish origin; they cost, on an 
average, 70/. each, and last seven 
years. People imagine that they 
get so fat on the grains of the 
brewery, but this is an error; they 
are fed on the best oats, and work ac- 
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cordingly. The intelligence of these 
animals must have often been re- 
marked by the reader as he has 
passed along and observed them 
pulling the es barrels out of the 
publicans’ cellars,—which is, by- 
the-by, tougher work than it looks, 
and there have been many instances 
of horses having been dragged into 
the vaults by the weight of some of 
the heavier casks. These beasts 
are by nature good-tempered, but 
many of them become completely 
soured, by little boys, who steal 
horse hairs from their long tails, 
while the draymen are down in the 
publicans’ cellars. 

The draymen of this establishment 
are eighty in number. Perhaps 
these brewers’ labourers are the most 
powerful body of men in existence. 
They are taller than the guards- 
men, and heavier by a couple of 
stone. The dress of the drayman is 
peculiar: he wears a large loose 
smock frock extending to the knees, 
and over this a thick leathern kind 
of tippet, which covers the shoulders, 
and comes down in front like an 
apron. The simple line of the cos- 


tume makes the man appear still 


taller than he is. The size of these 
men is not owing to the wnlimited 
beer which it is popularly supposed 
they have at command. They are 
all picked on account of their 
inches, and are limited to a cer- 
tain amount of free stout every 
day. The extensive stock of horses 
kept here necessitates a number of 
stable attendants ; of these and far- 
riers there are twenty-one, so that 
the Messrs. Hanbury and Co. could, 
if they pleased, furnish a troop of 
the very heaviest cavalry at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Let us, by way of contrast, pass 
from the dray-horses and the dray- 
men — which ‘are of the earth, 
earthy’—into the painter’s shop of 
the establishment, or rather into the 
artist's studio, for here it is not only 
a mere matter of letter-painting we 
have to contemplate, but the fine 
arts! The mere painter's shop, it is 
true, is full of nothing but ‘ Tru- 
man, Hanbury, and Buxton’s En- 
tire,’ ‘Truman, Hanbury, and Bux- 
ton’s Ale,’ &., painted on the 
brightest of backgrounds ; but there 
is a little sanctum, wherein the 
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faney-work is done. When we en- 
tered this, we beheld the artist 
pleasantly contemplating the picture 
of a camel-leopard cropping the 
branches of an overhanging tree, 
and very well it was done too’; and 
so we told our friend, who, with 
palette in hand, informed us it was 
for the sign of the tavern in the 
immediate vicinity of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. The artist no 
doubt dwelt over the work with 
the more care, in order that no dis- 
paraging remarks might be made by 
persons who might have had an op- 
portunity of seeing the spotted and 
tawny original so close at hand. The 
line taken by Messrs. Hanbury’s 
painter does not appear to be very 
clearly defined. W e were afraid to 
ask him how many Red Lions he 
had painted in his time, or how 
finished he had become in portraits 
of the Marquis of Granby. We 
can answer, however, for his profi- 
ciency in the subject of White 
Harts, and he was putting the last 
touch of gilt upon a gigantic carved 
bunch of grapes, with all the artistic 
sensitiveness of a Lance. 

The large brewers of the metro- 
polis always furnish the signs to the 
publicans who sell their beer and 

orter. We were informed at the 
Messrs. Hanbury’s that they had 
sent out last year 400 new ones, 
and repaired 350 at a cost of 13007. ; 
these sign-boards remain the pro- 
perty of the brewers supplying 
them. Many people have an idea 
that the great brewers take and en- 
tirely furnish taverns for those that 
willbecome agents forthe sale of their 
beer ; this is another popular error. 
The brewers, however, are in the habit 
of advancing a sumof money uponthe 
publican’s lease, but no bargain is en- 
tered into, we have been given to un- 
derstand, by which the publican is 
—- in return, to sell their 
goods; if, however, the brewer holds 
the lease, that follows as a matter 
of course. It is obviously to the 
advantage of the brewers to obtain 
trustworthy vendors for their ale 
and porter, as their names stand as 
guarantees of the goodness of the 
article sold within, and a dishonest 
man has it in his power to damage a 
brewer in the public estimation by 
adulterating his beer. This may be 
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done in many ways; firstly, by simply 
sugaring and watering it, the com- 
monest method of all; secondly, by 
dosing it with salt and tobacco, in 
order that the toper’s ‘ appetite 
may grow with that it feeds on;’ 
and, thirdly, by embittering it with 

uassia, in order to give it a hoppy 
tour. The idea that ale is some- 
times adulterated with strychnine, 
a little time ago very prevalent, was 
quite a mistaken one, as that drug 
is by far too expensive to be used 
for such a purpose. 

To return, however, to our sub- 
ject. From what we have said, it 
will be seen that the Messrs. Han- 
bury are, in fact, to a very great ex- 
tent, their own tradesmen. Thus 
there is a cooperage, a farrier’s shop,a 
millwright’s shop, a carpenter's shop, 
a wheelwright’s shop, and a paint- 
er’s shop, and a little artist’s studio. 
The different buildings in which all 
these trades are carried on surround 
the central yard or beer-barrel 
depdt, and they make up, in short, 
a very respectable village. Here is 
a list of this little industrial army. 


Brewer's men and stokers 
Mill-loft men 7 
5 80 
Storehousemen 39 
Coopers 66 
Stablemen and farriers ............... 21 
Millwrights and engine-drivers 17 
Carpenters and brickmakers 32 
Wheelwrights 4 
Painters . 18 
40 
359 
This number is exclusive of the 
higher class of skilled labour em- 
loyed in the direction of the esta- 
lishment and in the counter. The 
heads of the different departments 
are filled by the partners in the 
house, of which we have been given 
to understand there ar. eight, and 
that six of these take an active part 
in the business. A general council 
decides all matters of importance, 
but each partner is responsible for 
some particular department. Thus 
one manages the publican depart- 
ment. The different houses under his 
management might be looked upon 
as his colonies ; fromthem flows in 
the main part of the revenue of the 
firm, and in return he assists them 
in their need. In this office he is 
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assisted by one of the younger part- 
ners. The head of this department 
has also the important duty of 
purchasing the supplies of hops 
required by the house—a oe! which 
requires for its eae fulfilment 
great judgment and experience. 
Another of the partners presides 
over the malt department; he looks 
over all the samples of barley and 
malt, and to him the different malt- 
sters employed by the firm always 
appeal. The storehouse also is under 
his eye, and his is the important 
duty of seeing that the > and 
porter manufactured is sent in good 
condition to the customers. One 
of the younger partners acts as 
his lieutenant in this arduous 
and responsible post. To the 
principal partner is entrusted the 
financial department. Through his 
hands pass the enormous sums 
of moneys paid and received, the 
total amount of which may be 
guessed from the sum already 
mentioned as having been expended 
last year in the purchase of malt 
and hops alone. Another partner 
presides over the export trade— 
a very large and growing depart- 
ment, now that so many English 
mouths accustomed to wholesome 
English ale and porter are to be 
found in America and Australia. 
Another manages the cooperage, 
and has control over the eighty 
thousand barrels subject to the firm, 
which, if placed together end to 
end, would extend forty-five miles 
in length; in addition to which he 
manages the country trade, which 
is very large in the manufacturing 
towns, where the signs of the 
firm are almost as well known 
asin London. After the ministers, 
or council of six, come the clerks ; 
of these there are forty employed. 
Their stations are various. The most 
important is a gentleman who looks 
after the publicans ; one is engineer, 
architect, and surveyor; others are 
spread among the storehouses, the 
brewery, and the cooperage; and 
some collect the moneys of the 
firm, whilst the remainder act as 
clerks in the counting-house. 

Steam power, as we have shown, 
is extensively used throughout the 
brewery. ‘There is one feature, 
however, connected with the pro- 
duct of the steam to which we wish 
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to call special attention, as it is a 
matter of the utmost importance to 
the public in whatever light we look 
at it. 

There are sixteen large furnace- 
chimneys in connexion with the 
brewery, which of old used to pour 
forth a cloud of smoke from morning 
to night. The blacks arising there- 
from would have been nuisance 
enough in any neighbourhood, but 
in the centre of Spitalfields, the seat 
of the hand-loom weaver, it was de- 
structive in the highest degree ; the 
fine satins and expensive silks manu- 
factured here were always more or 
less damaged whilst issuing from 
the loom itself. It became a matter 
of importance, therefore, to put a 
stop as far as possible to so serious 
an evil; and as early as the year 
1848, long before the Smoke Con- 
suming Act was passed, the Messrs. 
Hanbury and Co. made an experi- 
ment upon one of the furnaces with 
Jucke’ssmoke-consuming apparatus, 
which entirely succeeded, and they 
have since successively applied it to 
all the furnaces. The apparatus is 
exceedingly simple, and never gets 
out of order. The principle of ac- 
tion is to supply the fuel to the bot- 
tom of the furnace; by so doing 
all the smoke has to pass through 
the fire instead of over and away 
from it, as in the ordinary manner. 
The way this is accomplished is 
very simple. An _ endless-jointed 
and rather oe blanket-chain, the 


width of the furnace, is made to re- 
volve over two rollers placed at 
either end of the fire. his chain 


consequently forms the base or plat- 
form upon which the coal rests. 
One ian of this revolving platform 
extends a couple of feet or so beyond 
the furnace door, and on this portion 
a quantity of screened or dust coal 
is always kept. When a fresh sup- 
ply of fuel is required, the engineer 
nas Only to turn a handle, the chain 
works on a couple of feet, and whilst 
the coal is insinuated under the 
clinkers at one end, the refuse is 
worked out of the furnace at the 
other. In order to test the power 
of this invention to consume the 
smoke, we were taken up to the 
roof of the brewery, which com- 
mands a view of the fourteen tall 
chimneys belonging to it. Not a 
particle of opaque vapour could be 
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seen emerging from any one of 
them ; in fact, they looked as idle 
as the ‘silly buckets on the deck,’ in 
the Ancient Mariner. These smoke- 
less shafts, however, were a fine pro- 
e. and as we gazed upon them, 
the atmosphere in the future, like 
a dissolving process in the views at 
the Polytechnic, became exquisitely 
clear, the newly - built columns 
came out sharp against the sky, the 
cloudsof sootfrom St. Paul’s dropped 
down like a black veil, and all the 
city, in our mind’s eye, stood before 
us at mid-day, as clear, bright and 
crisp as Paris ae from the 
Are deTriomphe. Soonerorlaterthis 
vision must be a reality; the great 
factories within the Tienits of the 
city must consume their own smoke 
according to law; and now that 
Dr. Arnott has applied the same 
apparatus to the Genet hearth, 
we may reasonably hope to see 
every grate consume its own smoke. 
The best incentive to manufacturers 
to apply the new apparatus is the 
fact that the saving in the consump- 
tion and prime cost of the fuel used 
is thereby considerable. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the saving 
effected at Messrs. Hanbury and 
Co.’s brewery. It will be seen that 
as furnace after furnace was fitted 
with the apparatus, its economical 
operation became more apparent :— 


£:.°: a 
July Ist, 1848 ...... 69 4 0 
yy «1849 wee 631 4 0 
a 1850 ...... 1606 0 0 
- 1851 ...... 1925 12 0 
i 1852 ...... 1906 0 0 
“ 1858 ...... 2200 0 0 
8338 0 0 
Deduct from this cost 
of apparatus............ 3000 0 0 
Casualties and sundries 350 0 0 


Total saving during the 
whole time it has been 
in operation 





Sahat ote 4988 0 0 

Now every chimney is fitted, it will 
be seen the annual saving is upwards 
of 20001. per annum. This saving, 
we are told, is brought about not by 
the consumption of a less weight of 
fuel, but owing to the screenings or 
dust of coal only being required for 
the furnaces. But there can be no 
doubt that the actual consumption 
of the smoke or volatile coal must 
have something to do with the above 
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very satisfactory state of things. 
We are given to understand that. a 
similar apparatus has been erected 
in Price and Co.’s Patent. Candle 
factory at Lambeth with the same 
satisfactory result; and we have 
not the slightest doubt that the time 
is very near at hand when the thou- 
sands of chaldrons of floating coal 
in the air which now descend upon 
our linen and our furniture, to the 
deterioration in the capital alone of 
millions.a year, will speedily be re- 
membered as an ‘institution of the 
dark ages.’ 

A still more interesting question 
to us, however, is that of the ‘ moral 
smoke ’ in connexion with the people 
employed in this brewery, and of 
the measures taken by the firm to 
consume it. Some time since, the 
pages of this Magazine contained an 
interesting accountof the schools and 
other arrangements established by 
the managers of the Belmont Patent 
Candle Factory for the mental and 
oe benefit of theirwork-people. 

Je are glad to find that in this 

eat brewery the partners have 

een also mindful of the moral 
and intellectual condition of their 
work-people. A Library containing 
nearly 2000 volumes has been pro- 
vided. These books are lent out to 
read, and however little of the look 
of the student the burly drayman 
might have about him, we can assure 
the reader that very extensive use 
has been made of this lending 
library. A short time since a read- 
ing-room was added, but this has 
not turned out so successful. The 
only time that the persons employed 
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in the brewery could attend would 
of course be after the hours of 
labour, and it is found that, either 
from the men being too tired to re- 
turn to the brewery, or from a dis- 
inclination to do so, the place is- but 
little used. 

The proprietors: have had. more 
success with what appears to us the 
most important institution of the 
brewery—the Savings Bank. We 
are informed that the labouring men 
have already deposited 12,0001. in 
it; and this sum. is-exclusive of the 
subscriptions to the benefit club, 
and of the sum laid by in the same 
institution by the clerks, which 
reaches a much larger amount. 

The School—a very large one— 
built for the use of the children 
of the workmen some years ago, 
is not in the immediate vicinity of 
the brewery, as the firm could not 
obtain a convenient site. It con- 
tains a thousand children. It is 
not exclusively nor even chiefly used 
by them, but by. the children of the 
neighbourhood. in which it is situ- 
ated. The firm is, however, about 
to establish a school for the elder 
boys of the men, which is to be of a 
first-rate character. This mental 
training-ground is to be made sub- 
sidiary to the interests of the firm as 
well as of the children themselves ; 
that is, the lads who show most 
talent and industry are to have the 
first offer of employment in the con- 
cern. By this means merit will find 
its due reward, and the brewery 
will be fed with that invaluable com- 
modity—intelligent and assiduous 
labour. 
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A HANDFUL OF ITALIAN PATOIS. BOOKS.* 


By Vicesruus Smarrertine, BiL. 


SECOND PapEr. 


3. MILaNnzEsE. 


= Milanese dialect, I believe, 

like the Genoese, boasts of some 

really remarkable authors, such as 

Porta, for instance, whose Poesie 

Scelte in Dialetio are amongst the 

publications advertised on the cover 

of our collection of proverbs, thirty- 

one pages long; so that the latter is 

not, in a literary point of view, to 

be considered in anywise a typical 

production. With it indeed we 

reach the perigee of our inquiry. 

Collections of proverbs, I own,— 

with all due deference to Mr. Trench, 

—have always seemed to me among 

the dullest reading; especially when, 

as in the present instance, they are 

packed willy-nilly into stanzas of 

one uniform metre. Here is a sam- 

ple, No. 41 :— 

A mitaa d’opra l’e chi ben comenza. 

At half the work is he who well begins. 

Fina che gh’? fiaa in corp, gh’ anmd 
sSperanZa, 

Whilst there is breath in body, there is 
yet hope. 

Quell ch’ba faa el maa, faga la penitenza, 

He who has done the evil, let him do 
the penance. 

Tropp bombén te faran dor} la panza. 

Too many sweetmeats will make thy 
belly to ache. 

Fa mal anca el tropp dolz, fa vegni i 
vermen. 

Does harm also the too sweet, makes 
come the worms. 

Ten la lengua in di dent; mesura i 
termen. 

Hold the tongue within the teeth ; mea- 
sure the (thy) terms. 


In this level, jog-trot style does 
the work proceed from beginning to 
end; and what on earth should have 
induced the giving to it the title of 
laughter-giving (Oh che rid) I can- 


* Poesie Piemontesi del P. Ignazio Isler. Sesta edizione. Torino, 1848. Dalla 


Tipographia Canfari. 18mo. 


not imagine. Certainly a people 
must be ground down very low to 
find much food for merriment here. 
Indeed, the great bulk of the sen- 
tences contained in the work, as will 
be seen, do not deserve the name of 
proverbs at all, but are mere trite 
sayings. Of the remainder, many, 
as in all collections of proverbs, are 
very old friends, either in English 
or French, such as,— 
Cavall donaa, né se ghe guarda in bocea. 
One must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 
A brav intenditor, mezza parola. 
A bon entendeur demi-mot. 

‘ Softly, safely,’ is amplified into— 
Anda pian se va san, fort a la mort. 
Going softly goes safe, (going) hard 

(goes) to death, 

Some appear new to me, as the 
following, to express the necessit 
of tempering firmness with conci- 
liation :— 

E dtr con dir, né fark mai bon mtr. 
Hard with hard will never make a 
good wall. 

*‘ Caveat emptor’ is well expressed 
by— 

Chi scolta compra, e chi cicciara vend. 
Who listens buys, and who chatters 
sells, 

‘ Drivinga coach-and-four through 
an Act of Parliament’ is, however, 
better than— 

Fada la legg, I’e prest trovaa l’ingann., 
The law made, the trick is soon found. 
But ‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
time’ falls perhaps short of— 


Quell che né se fa incoeu, se fa doman. 
That which is not done heartily, is done 
to-morrow. 


‘Cheap and nasty’ finds its place 


in— 


A Sanfornia Zeneize, ossia raccolta di Poesie in dialetto di Giovanni Casaccia. 
Genova, Tipografia Frugoni. 1852, 12mo. : a 

Oh che rid, Proverbi Milanes. Novara, presso Enrico Crotti editore librajo, 
1843. 12mo. . 

Annella Tavernara de porta Capuana, Commedia in lingua Napoletana di 
Gennaro Davino. Napoli, presso Giuseppe d’Ambra, 1846. 12mo. 

Lu Vivu Mortu, Cumpostu da Antoninu Damianu di Carini. 
peria Michele Amenta, 1851. Small 18mo. 

t Oh che rid, Proverbi Milames. 


Palermo, Stam- 


mm 2 
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Roba de bon marcaa di voeult l’e cara. 
Cheap clothes are sometimes dear. 


Here is a bitterly true saying as 
to the rewards of labour— 


Quell che lavora ha una camisa, e dé 
He that works has one shirt, .and two 
Ghe n’ha quell olter, che lavora n6. 
Has that other one who works not. 
As to public ingratitude— 
L’e faa a nessun quell ben ch’é faa al 
comin. 
It is done to no one, the good which is 
done to all. 


Here are some which strongly 
mark the caution and loose morality, 
the weariness of hope and selfish. 
ness, of an oppressed people :— 

No van denteri mosch in bocca citisa. 

Flies don’t go into a shut mouth. 

In la bocca de I’omm che sia discrett 

In the mouth of the man who is discreet 

Anch quell c’i gia palés resta secrett. 

Even that which is already public re- 
mains secret. 

Hin bonn, menter che varen, tutt i scus. 

Good are, whilst they serve, all excuses. 

E respetta anch el can per el patron. 

Respect also the dog for his master. 

Si muda anch el maester de cappella ; 

The chapel-master is changed ; 

La musega pero |’? semper quella. 

But the music is always the same. 

Ti pensa prima a ti, poeu pensa ai toeu, 

Think first of thyself, then think of 
thine, 

E dopo pensa ai olter, se te poeu. 

And after think of others, if thou canst. 


Female malevolence has surely 
never been better expressed than 
by the following :— 

E] diavol fa la polta, e lassa f& 

The ievil makes the pudding, and leaves 
Dai donn malign a faghela mangia. 
Malicious women to get it eaten. 


Or female cleverness than by— 


I don en san on grad de pi del diavol. 
Ladies know a degree more than the 
devil. 

This is striking, though not com- 
plimentary to the fair sex, and ex- 
presses, at least, a grammatical 
truth both in Italian and French,— 
I fatt hin masc, hin femmen i paroll. 
Acts are male, words are female. 

Equally uncomplimentary is the 
following :— 

Con sanitaa de besti e mort di donn 
With health of beasts and death of ladies 
On pover omm el troeva la risorsa. 

A poor man finds resources. 


Although the following may make 
some amends :— 
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No se compra l’amor e no’l se vend. 
Love is not bought, neither sold. 

The following is not only appli- 
cable to the piety of Italian bri- 
gands :— 

Roba des, donna quatter, resten sts. 

Steal ten, give four, six remain. 

Nor this only to the vapouring of 

Italian patriots,— 

Dal di al fa gh’e asquas de mezz al mar. 

From saying to doing there is as much 
as half the sea. 

But this gives a true picture of 

the agricultural industry of northern 

Italy,— 

Fa, desfi, torna a fa, tutt lavora. 

Do, undo, return to do, labour all. 


I need not dwell on the philo- 
logical characteristics of the Milan- 
ese dialect, which will be sufficiently 
apparent from the above samples. 
It has a certain Alpine roughness, 
visible in the frequent terminal con- 
sonants, doubled often—‘ mond’ for 
‘mondo,’ ‘ quiett’ for ‘cheto,’ but 
far less than the Piedmontese; 
though perhaps at first sight few 
would recognise an Italian patois in 
‘hin robb vece’ (sono roba vecchia). 
At the same time, it sometimes, like 
the Genoese, omits consonants from 
the middle of the words; but it 
differs strongly from it in its breadth 
of pronunciation, marked by the 
prevailing aa’s,—‘donaa’ for ‘do- 
nato,’ ‘ maa’ for ‘ malo.’ 

It must be observed that, although 
in the Milanese dialect, we have 
before us a Sardinian publication, 
with ‘ Novara’ on the title-page. The 
Milanese dialect, in fact, extends 
over a large portion of the west of 
continental Sardinia. But I cannot 
help thinking that the work is chiefly 
intended for sale amongst a Lom- 
bard population. The tone of it in 
general is that of a wariness strongly 
characteristic of a subject race. The 
a choice of a collection of pro- 
verbs for popular circulation, appears 
to me to indicate rather the mgour 
of Austrian despotism than the rule 
of the house of Savoy, even under 
Charles Felix, who still reigned, if 
I mistake not, in 1843. The editor, 
indeed, offers his collection to ‘ folk 
who know how to read of all condi- 
tions, to know a rule in this rascally 
world, and to live, as much as can 
be, with a quiet heart.’ ‘They are 
things proved,’ he says, ‘by practice, 
and sure . . . If the past be the 
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school of the future, there is no 
book more useful than this; for it 
can well be said with truth that he 
does me a great service who on 
other's shoulders teaches me to have 
judgment.’ This is surely the very 
tone of a slave’s wisdom. And is 
not this also the expression of a 
slave’s impatience :— 

I danee fan la guerra, insci no’l fuss. 
Money makes war, would it were not so. 


If this be not a suppressed out- 
burst of political feeling, there is 
nothing of the kind in the whole 

amphlet. If it is so, right care- 
Fully is it hidden, in the 92nd stanza 
out of 140. 


I regret not having any samples 
of Venetian—the most beautiful, 
probably, as well as the most culti- 
vated of all the Italian dialects—in 
softness far exceeding the Genoese, 
free from its nasals, and, if I may 
use the term, of its stumpiness. 
What, for instance, can be softer and 
richer than these four lines of a 
sweet Venetian barcaruola, which 
hardly need translation :— 

La note xe bela ; 
Fa presto, Nineta ; 
Andemo in barcheta 
Il fresco a chiapar. 

This is the very Ionic of Italian. 
Observe how the consonants are 
pruned, not suppressed, so as to 
Sastlem the vowels,—‘ note’ for 
“notte,” ‘ bela’ for ‘ bella,’ ‘ barcheta’ 
for ‘barchetta,’ ‘ chiapar’ for ‘ chi- 
appar,’—so that the language re- 
tains its bone, but loses all angular 
sharpness, whilst the ia melts into 
the broad e, ‘ andemo’ for ‘andiamo.’ 

However, there is no use in re- 
gretting what one cannot have, so 
we must be prepared to make a 
jump at once from Northern to 
Southern Italy. Let me, however, 
point out one striking difference be- 
tween Venetian and any of the 
three North-Italian dialects which 
have hitherto occupied us. There 
is one feature which is common to 
all three,—Piedmontese, Genoese, 
and Milanese,—they are all per- 
vaded by a marked French element. 
Thus in Isler, opening almost at 
haphazard, I meet with the words 
‘avant,’ ‘opinion,’ ‘ quand,’ ‘ tant,’ 
* trop,’ ‘ galop,’ ‘mort.’ In Casaccia 
I meet with ‘bon vin,’ ‘comme,’ 
‘un,’ ‘son.’ The Milanese proverbs 
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have ‘ ingrat,’ ‘bon,’ ‘ dent,’ ‘ vertu,’ 
‘tard,’ ‘art,’ &c.; besides construc- 
tions quite peculiarly French, as in 
the line above quoted :— 

I don en san on grad de pi del diavol ; 

Les dames en savent un degré de plus 

que le diable ; 

where the sole difference of idiom 
lies in the relation of comparison, 
expressed by ‘del,’ instead of 
‘que le.’ All the above are words 
literally French in orthography, 
though no doubt mostly different 
in sound, and which, although I 
do not at all mean to say they 
are taken from French, yet show 
an evident kindredness of growth, 
as it were, with that language, 
quite in accordance with the old 
relations of France with Northern 
Italy, even from the days when the 
latter was only a ‘ Gallia Cisalpina,’ 
through the Italian wars and con- 
quests of Francis I., down to the 
‘Royaume d'Italie,’ of the Emperor 
Napoleon. Venetian, on the other 
hand, shows (so far as I am aware) 
no traces of this kinship. 


4. NEAPoLiTan. 

Annella Tavernara is the first 
piece of genuinely popular literature 
that we have come across among 
our patois books. In all the others, 
the authors or editors are careful to 
point out that they are writing in 
dialetto ; the title-page, or the ad- 
vertisement sheet, is in good Italian; 
the paper and printing show that 
the works are intended more for the 
educated and rich than for the 
really poor. Our Neapolitan play is 
quite different. It is printed in the 
most careless manner, on the most 
wretched paper, without a word of 
preface ‘al lettore.’ Its title-page is 
the one thing about it which pretends 
to be Italian, and that contains two 
blunders—‘ de porta Capuana,’ and 
‘Napoletana.” The very dramatis 
persone launch us full in Neapolitan: 
‘ Antuono co lo nomme cagnato de 
Caposecca, nnammorato nsecreto d’ 
Annella;’ ‘Antonio, withthe changed 
name of Caposecca, secretly in love 
with Annella.’ One of the person- 
ages, the Notary, is perpetually 
made game of for pretending to 
speak Italian—and very poor Italian 
it often is. 

If Casaccia’s poetry was the gem 
of our handful.” Annella Taver- 
nara is the flower of it, It is full 
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of vivacity, movement, and intrigue; 
keeps the mind constantly on the 
stretch; and although the denoue- 
ment is a clumsy one, is quite capa- 
ble of affording an hour’s amusement 
in the closet, and must afford still 
more on the stage. But before en- 
tering more largely into its literary 
merits, let us cast a look at the lan- 
guage in which it is written. 

There can be no greater contrast 
than between the Venetian, on which 
I have just bestowed but too few 
words, and the Neapolitan. The 
nice balancing of vowels and con- 
sonants is perhaps the main charac- 
teristic of the former. A leading 
feature of the latter is the suppres- 
sion of initial vowels, and the dou- 
bling of consonants, especially when 
initial, and that, whether naturally, 
or become so, by suppression of 
vowels—a practice which gives to 
it a sort of comic emphasis, and 
makes it, in some respects less an 
Italian dialect than a caricature 
of Italian. Thus—‘nnammorato’ 
for ‘innamorato,’ ‘ppe’ for ‘per,’ 
‘mme’ for ‘me,’ ‘nsiemmo’ for 
‘insieme,’ ‘ chiammammo’ for ‘ chi- 
amamo,’ &c. The liquids, m and n, 
are favourite letters, and assimilate 
others to themselves; ‘munno’ for 
‘mondo,’ ‘quanno’ for ‘quando,’ 
*bemmenute’ for ‘ benvenute.’ On 
the other hand, whilst conso- 
nants are thus drolly huddled 
up together, vowels are sometimes 
treated in like fashion. The pecu- 
liar Italian use of the u before o is 
carried to an extravagant pitch : 
*suonno’ for ‘sonno,’ ‘yuosto’ for 
* vostro,’ ‘Ambruoso’ for ‘ Ambrosio,’ 
“Antuono’ for ‘Antonio.’ The i, 
omitted in the last few instances, is 
sometimes inserted before the e: 
‘ priesto’ for ‘ presto;’ ‘ uocchie’ for 
‘occhi’ affords an instance of both 
eases. The i is often sup pressed, as 
in ‘vuosto;’ or ‘masto,’ for ‘“maes- 
tro,’ where an e likewise disappears. 
Single letters are changed, as ch for 
p in ‘chit (even ‘cchiu’), for * pia,’ 
‘chino’ for ‘pieno.’ The qu in like 
manner often becomes ch: ‘ chillo’ 
for a ‘chesto’ for ‘ questo.’ 
B and v in many words are inter- 
changeable, after Spanish fashion : 
*voeca’ for ‘bocca,’ ‘boleva’ for 
‘voleva.’ Many verbal forms are 
peculiar, and mostly noisy likewise : 
‘aggio’ for ‘ho,’ ‘farraggio’ for 
*fard,’ ‘ saccio’ for ‘sd.’ But I can- 
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not stop over these philological de- 
tails; or there would be no end to 
them. For the alteration of type 
(if, indeed, Tuscan is to be deemed 
the type at all) is here deeper and 
more general than we have yet seen 
it, in a form still so unmistakeably 
Italian through its vowel endings, 
as compared with French or Pro- 
vencal. Often in a whole page 
there will be hardly twenty words 
of genuine Italian. 

That doubling of initial conso- 
nants is, however, a philological 
peculiarity which — the Nea- 
politan himself. There is a seeming 
vigour about it, or show of energetic 
beginnings, which answers most 
truly to the facts of his sad history. 
Even the piece itself which we are 
considering answers, I think, to the 
same augury. 

The dramatis persone are as fol- 
lows :— 

ANNELLA, Porzea’s daughter, secretly 
in love with 

MENIELLO (Carminello), son of Cuosemo, 
beloved by 

Rrra, daughter of Ambruoso, promised 
for wife to 

Masro Cranno, old clothesman. 

AntTuono (Antonio), under the name of 

Caposecea, secretly in love with An- 

nella. 

Porzea (Porzia), old tavern-keeper, in 
love with Meniello. 

Amsruoso (Ambrosio), apothecary, in 
love with Annella. 

Nota Marcong, notary of the quarter. 

CuosEMo (Cosimo), a stingy old ches- 
nut seller, 

The cross-intrigues which this list 
promises, it will be seen, are almost 
infinite. We have three ladies in 
love with one gentleman, three gen- 
tlemen in turn with one lady, and a 
second lady betrothed to one whilst 
in love with another. Perhaps one 
solution of this complex and concen- 
trated dramatic intrigue lies in the 
unity of place, which, odd to say, as 
well as the unity of time, is observed 
in this Neapolitan farce, as strictly 
as in any French tragedy of the 
grand siecle. But we may see at 
once that it presupposes a very con- 
siderable amount of cleverness, both 
in the author, to carry on such an 
intrigue intelligibly to a popular au- 
dience, and in the audience to enter 
into it. 

The play opens by a serenade of 
Meniello’s, under the windows of his 


fair one. And really his Neapolitan 
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love-poetry is far from despicable. 
: Beautiful. one, who in beauty art a 
fairy, and holdest misery in those 
a of thine: from that voice of 
thine, so sweet and graceful, I ex- 
vee the sentence, death or life— 

eath, or life and Annella. I die 
with joy through that fair face. 
With that speech of thine, so sweet 
‘and graceful, and with those fair 
tasteful features, my heart thou hast 
pierced all. Come then Nenna, and 
cure these wounds.’ 


Bella, che de bellizze si na fata, 

E tiene a st’ uocchie tuoje la calamita, 
Da sta vocchella doce, e aggraziata 
Aspetto la sentenza, o morte o vita; 
De morte, o vita e Annella. 

Me fa mori de gioja sta facce bella. 
Co ste parole doce e aggraziate, 

E cd sti belli tratte saporite 

Lo core me l’aje tutto spertusato; 
Vienence Nenna, e sana ste ferite,. &c. 


He is interrupted and sent away 
by the opening of the tavern doors, 
and Caposecca’s calling out that the 
meat is cooked and the pig killed. 
Nota Marcone enters,and Caposecca 
offers to make him a soup, which 
the notary at first declines, in his 
Tuscan, addressing him perpetually 
as ‘caro mio,’ which would seem to 
be most unintelligible Neapolitan. 
‘Are you ashamed?’ asks Capo- 
secca. ‘ Ashamed, ashamed,’ answers 
the notary, ‘men like me are not 
subject to these low feelings ; I am 
a notary, a galantuomo.’ a; oe 
They end by going into the tavern, 
and Meniello reappears, to hold a 
conversation with Annella, standing 
dressing on her balcony, and to avow 
some jealousy of Ambruoso, as well 
as to lament Porzea’s love for him- 
self. Annella assures him that he 
is her first love, and that she will 
be his or death’s own, &c. Capo- 
secca, in turn, interrupts them, tell- 
ing him that Porzea is within, and 
urging him to go toher. On Me- 
niello’s falling again to bewail his 
misfortune, Caposecca cheers him— 
*Annella is fond of thee, and thou 
despairest ?’ Porzea and the notary, 
in turn, make their appearance, the 
latter to praise the meal he has just 
been having, the former to press 
Meniello to eatsomething. He de- 
clines at first, but the notary (half- 
seas over already) offering to share 
his meal, he yields, and Caposecca 
serves up something outside the 
tavern. Enter old skinflint Cuo- 
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semo, who cries ruin on seeing his 
son at table, and ends by terming 
the notary a drunkard, whereupon 
they come to blows, but are sepa- 
rated by the efforts first of Meniello, 
then of Caposecea. The notary de- 
parts, vowing to have Cuosemo sent 
to the galleys. The latter does not 
mend matters in remaining, by call- 
ing Porzea an ill-omened old woman 
—wecchia de la mmalora. She is, 
however, taken away by Annella, 
but old Cuosemo’s rage continues, 
and he lifts a stick on his son, who 
bids him down with his hands, for 
he ‘feels his blood in his eyes’ (ca io 
sto co lo sango all’uocchie),andmakes 
his exit, followed by his father. 

Plot the second now begins, with 
the opening of Ambruoso’s shop. 
‘Thou mayest make thyself blacker 
than pitch,” he says to his daughter, 
‘for Masto Cianno will take thee.’ 
‘Thou mayest cut me in pieces, in 
a, Rita replies; ‘for I wont 
nave Masto Cianno.’ She soon 
throws in his teeth that he wants to 
marry Annella, and tells him that 
her mother will not make her marry 
against her will. Ambruoso admits 
it, but asks Rita what account he 
has to render to her? Masto Cian- 
no shall be her husband ; he is her 
father, and she must obey him. 
‘Yes,’ answers Rita, since she has 
no mother. ‘Would to 
heaven,’ Ambruoso exclaims, ‘ that 
thou hadst died when thy mother 
did!’ ‘ Would to heaven,’ Rita re- 
plies, breaking her words with tears, 
‘that it had been so—that 1 might 
die now, then all my sorrows would 
come to an end.’ 

Skinflint Cuosemo now appears, 
lamenting himself over the falling 
to pieces of a basket, which he 
bought ‘ not yet four years ago,’ and 
by whiles over his son’s misconduct, 
like Shylock over‘ my daughter and 
my ducats.’ Ambruoso attempts to 
comfort him, by telling him the bas- 
ket is an old one, and that he has 
destroyed three hundred himself, in 
the same space of time. This only 
makes matters worse. He then 
gives Cuosemo some cord, to mend 
the basket with. In doing so Cuo- 
semo suddenly cries out for help, as 
he is dying. Ambrusso thinks he 
has wounded himself, but it turns 
out that he has only broken the 
point of his knife. Ambruoso, to 
comfort him, ends by giving him a 
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new basket, and they both go off 
to the market. 

Rita, meanwhile, left alone, re- 
ceives the visit of her admirer, Mas- 
to Cianno. It is somewhat curious 
to find ‘old clo,’ with us the 
oepet of the sharp, become in 
Naples a mere coarse loon and 
booby. A Master-Slender and 
Anne-Page dialogue ensues, not by 
any means devoid of spirit and 
comic force, though spoilt by one 
gross double-entente.* When Cian- 
no ends by speaking of ‘ our affairs,’ 
of which Rita, of course, pretends 
ignorance, and of certain intended 
wedding-dresses, which came from 
his grandmother, Rita at last 
comes out plainly with the an- 
nouncement—‘ I will not have you.’ 
Cianno will not believe her; her 
father has told him that she is so 
fond of him, and he is joyful, joyful, 
and it seems a thousand years until 
the wedding. She leaves him, and 
he goes in quest of Ambruoso, ready 
to cry, he says, for what Rita has 
done to him. 

Porzea and Caposecca take their 
places. The latter now begins to 


make mischief for his own ends by 


persuading Porzea that Meniello 
1s in love with Rita, hoping that 
this will get to Annella’s ears and 
make her jealous. He admits in a 
subsequent monologue that he is 
not acting fairly by Meniello, who 
trusts him, but he reconciles it to 
his conscience by saying that he 
loves Annella more dearly than his 
rival, since for her sake he is playing 
the waiter under a feigned name. 
Meniello now appears, persecuted 
by Nota Marcone. Rita calls to 
him from her baleony. Poor Me- 
niello in vain endeavours to escape 
from her. ‘ What love do you want 
from me,’ he virtuously asks, ‘ since 
you are already married with Masto 
Cianno?’ ‘Don’t name him,’ the 
damsel exclaims—she will not have 
him, though her father should kill 
her; she must have a husband to her 
taste and of her free will. She even 
a to the notary, who tells her 
that the father cannot force the 
matrimonial contract on his child. 
She now turns again to Meniello, 
and appeals to his pity. ‘Seest 
thou not that I am wasted by half? 
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I map a skin and bone, I have lost 
my sleep, my appetite.’. ... 

Enter Gocsek wenevntiond. The 
rest of the scene can be imagined. 
Of course circumstances confirm 
Caposecca’s fraud. Porzea, when 
discovered by the notary, abuses 
Memillo for a traditore. Rita re- 
torts, like Cuosemo before, with an 
‘ill-omened old hag—vecchia de la 
mmalora.’ Porzea calls in Annella, 
who in turn wages a wordy war 
with Rita, calling her ‘ face without 
colour,’ to which Rita retorts with 
a ‘painted face.’ Poor Meniello 
attempts to interfere with an ‘ An- 
nella mine, have done,’ but his en- 
raged damsel turns upon him with 
the awl which she has in her hand. 
Rita emulously pursues Porzea with 
a pole, and as the latter avoids her, 
comes against Cuosemo, his basket 
of chesnuts in hand, who in falling 
knocks down also Ambruoso as he 
comes after him. Grand tableau, 
which closes the first act, Cuosemo 
crying for his scattered chesnuts, 
and well-nigh all the rest falling foul 
of luckless Meniello, who vainly 
addresses Porzea and Annella. 

Act II. opens with Meniello’s 
lamentations to his supposed friend 
Caposecca. He has found a way of 
satisfying every one—to wit, throw- 
ing himself into a well. Caposecca 
seems to take pity upon his some- 
what ‘spoony ’ rival, and tells him 
that Annella still loves him, but that 
his first business is to go and ap- 
pease old Porzea. They go off the 
stage, and are succeeded by Masto 
Cianno and Nota Marcone, with a 
clerk (or ‘ notariello’). Cianno wants 
to draw up a sort of protest or de- 
claration that he will not marry 
Rita unless she takes him willingly. 
They are joined by Ambruoso, who 
vows that his daughter shall take 
Cianno, and calls her. 

A scene now ensues, which in 
good hands would no doubt prove 
very effective, from its mixture of 
farce and passion. Rita at first re- 
= her determination not to take 
Masto Cianno, but at last changes 
her tone in irony, and addresses 
him with extravagant endearments. 
Masto Cianno receives them for 
gospel, and walks all round her with 
ee adlerden pride of an old ‘ bub- 


* When will our writers learn that double entendre is only French of ‘ Stratford 


atte Bowe?’ 
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ble-jock.’ Rita repeats the dose, 
but in the midst of it breaks off with 
a ‘ Beast, that thou wert dead!’ and 
takes herself off, to the infinite dis- 
comfiture of Cianno. The latter 
departs, after some altercation with 
the notary, who claims to be paid 
for his trouble, but is catiatied by 
Ambruoso. 

Ambruoso, to recover his equili- 
brium, goes into the tavern to drink 
a glass of lacryma (Neap. ‘larema’). 
He enters into conversation with 
Caposecea, who at first astounds him 
by informing him that Annella is in 
love with Meniello, but then puts 
him up to persuading Cuosemo to 
marry his son to Porzea for the 
sake of her fortune. Cuosemo 
makes his appearance very oppor- 
tunely, and p na eaaoc though find- 
ing great difficulty in making him 
think of anything else than his 
chesnuts, succeeds in telling him 
that his son is in love with Porzea, 
and that he may enrich his house- 
hold by this means, since what is 
the wife's is the husband’s. It now 
strikes Cuosemo that if Porzea is 
really fond of his son, she ought to 
make him (Cuosemo) a donation of 
her personal chattels, which idea 
Ambruoso encourages. The old 
miser’s soul now dilates for one in- 
stant in the thought of possible en- 
joyment. ‘As for me, poor man,’ 
1e says, ‘I could rest these old 
bones, and eat a cooked morsel. 
Only think, my Ambruoso, that for 
now fifteen years since my wife died, 
I have never eaten of anything 
cooked; and thinking of a mess of 
broth, I begin to hope.’ They part 
for a moment, and meanwhile Me- 
niello appears on the stage, endea- 
vouring to pacify Porzea. She is still 
enragedat having been calledold,and 
vows that she has been six years a 
widow, that she married at fifteen, 
and that her husband lived seven 
rm how can she then be old? 
Meniello thinks to flatter her by 
telling her that she is prettier than 
she was fifteen years ago, and find- 
ing that this is not enough, goes on 
Jesuitically to swear that ‘the fairy 
of the quarter is in the tavern’ that 
he loves from his heart, and not 
Rita. Enter Cuosemo from behind, 
who has heard his last words, and 
of course sees all Ambruoso’s tale 
confirmed. He entreats Porzea to 
be gracious to his son, who is ‘ dying 
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for her,’ and calls upon him to con- 
firm his words. Meniello is so taken 
aback by this new turn in his affairs 
that he hardly knows what to say, 
but his silence and half-sentences 
seem to give consent; and whilst 
Porzea leaves them in great joy to 
prepare the wedding banquet, all 
that poor Meniello can do is to take 
himself off with an aside : ‘ Fortune, 
love, destiny, either have done or 
make me—burst’ (I translate the 
Neapolitan). Cuosemo remains be- 
hind and tells the good news to 
Rita and Ambruoso, who succes- 
sively make their appearance. Rita 
is incredulous, but Toclaréa to her 
father that, if it be true, and she 
sees it with her eyes, she will marry 
Masto Cianno. Enter now Porzea 
and Annella, the former in great 
a the latter incredulous as 

ita. Ambruoso profits by the oc- 
casion to urge his own suit with 
Annella, and she ‘ to vex that traitor 
of a Meniello,’ as she says in an 
aside, consents to marry him. This 
does not at all suit Caposecca’s book, 
who in vain tries to restrain her, 
and ends by remaining alone, en- 
tangled in his own web. After a 
short and unimportant scene between 
him and Meniello, who still seeks 
him for counsel in his extremity, 
we come to a series of scenes which 
close the act, and throughout which 
Nota Marcone isa leading personage. 
They open by a request to the no- 
tary from Cuosemo to draw 7 a 
deed of gift from Porzea of all her 
chattels. Whilst they are speaking, 
enter luckless Masto om pursued 
by an outcry of small boys bringing 
a priest, from whom Cuosemo, the 
notary, and his clerk release him. 
He tells them piteously how he was 
coming quietly along with downcast 
eyes, as ‘the lady’ (2. e., his mother) 
had told him to do, when one of the 
boys had asked him, ‘ Cianno, where 
are you going to?’ and he had an- 
swered, ‘I am going to be married, 
Iam become a bridegroom.’ Where- 
upon the boy began to call another, 
and then so many more, and to 
bring a priest. Cianno, it seems, is 
in >a costume. ‘Where did 
them shut up, those 
asks the notary. 


you kee 
ne clothes?’ 
‘They are old things of ours,’ an- 


swers Cianno. Notary—‘ What a 
fine periwig!’ Cianno—‘ This was 
my father’s, and I had kept it just 
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for when I should marry.’ At this 
mark of prudence the old chesnut- 
seller cannot restrain himself, ‘ Ah, 
sir notary, what a fine man of judg- 
ment, very different from that son 
of mine!’ The notary tells him 
that his hair appears all below, and 
that he should have had it cut (so I 
understand the words, ‘ t’avisse fatto 
do caruso’). Cianno—‘The lady 
would not have it; she said that it 
was unlucky to have it cut,’ &c. 
Ambruoso, Rita, Meniello, Capo- 
wecca, and a porter laden with good 

ings, Porzea, Annella, successively 
make their appearance ; Caposecca 
furious, Porzea inher bridalcostume. 
She asks her intended for his hand, 
butold Cuosemo interposes to speak 
of the writing, a.cue which the no- 
tary of course takes up. Seats are 
brought, and the notary proceeds to 
draw up the deed of gift (which is 
supposed by Porzea and the bulk of 
the party to be the settlement), cre- 
ating new double-ententes with his 
ill-understood Tuscan. The disco- 
very of the misunderstanding is 
made cleverly enough to turn upon 
a point of law. Deeds of gift are in 

continental countries required to 
be surrounded with peculiar so- 
lemnities, and when the notary is 
pressed to make haste, he replies,— 


But, caro mio, it is necessary to do 
things carefully and without haste, for 
this is the donation, which is different 
from marriage-articles. 

Porzea. How? are not these the ar- 
ticles ? 

Not. No, signora, this is a donation, 
which you are making for the benefit 
of signor Cosimo, and Carmine his son, 
of all that you possess, moveables, im- 
moveables, gold, silver, &c. 


Explanations are asked, and at 
last Annella breaks in with the an- 
nouncement that the chattels are 
not her mother’s to give, but her 
own, as her mother brought no 
dowry with her. This breaks up 
the matter wholly for the present. 

Act ITT. opens with a consultation 
between Porzea and Caposecca, who 
pretends to her that Meniello is de- 
spairing for ‘his’ Porzea, and tells 
her to wait that evening for Me- 
niello’s and his coming, refusing to 
say more. ‘O Love! how much is 
done for thy sake!’ exclaims the 
consenting Porzea. She leaves, and 
Cianno enters with the notary. Ci- 
anno, on his return home, has been 
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cruelly received by ‘the lady’ his 
mother, who had stripped him of all 
his fine clothes, turned him out of 
doors, and told him not to return 
without his wife, adding various 
flowers of Neapolitan rhetoric. All 
in tears, he asks the notary what to 
do—refuses to leave him unless he 
gives him his wife—tears his black 
capote (cappotto) in his entreaties— 
for mending which Rita, who makes 
her appearance, can only supply 
white thread; Cianno, however, 
suggests that he can black it with 
ink. The notary steps off, Cianno 
running after him, and Meniello 
and Caposecca take their place, Rita 
hiding herself to listen. Meniello 
is in his old tantrums: ‘I will go 
and throw myself imto the sea, I 
will make ‘an end of this tormented 
life; but first I will see Annella 
once more, and let her know that I 
die to satisfy her, but I die inno- 
cent.’ Caposecca of course cheers 
him up, and tells him that Annella 
is his if he will only do as Caposecca 
bids him. He has arranged with 
Porzea for him to scale the balcony 
to her room that evening, and of 
course he may choose which room 
to mount to. They go their several 
ways, and Rita, emerging from her 
enatien. reveals the plot to 


Porzea, and persuades her to change 


rooms with Annella. After a little 
more by-play between Cianno and 
the notary, Rita finds an opportunity 
of speaking in turn of the plot to her 
father, and tells him to go to the 
captain (of the sdirri), who is a 
friend of his, and have the two 
scamps put into prison. We may 
cut the ending short. The next 
two scenes bring on the spot Cuo- 
semo, Ambruoso, and the sbirri, 
Nota Marcone, Masto Cianno. En- 
ter at last Caposecca with the lad- 
der, and Meniello. Scarcely has 
the former of the worthies (mount- 
ing after Meniello) put his foot 
on the ladder, when they are seized. 
And then comes the dénouement. 
Caposecca avows his tricks, and 
who he is. ‘I am dead in love 
(nnammorato muorto), more than 
all the rest, with Annella, and 
for this I have come to play the 
waiter at this tavern; for in my 
house I am master, and am son to 
Cieco Tonna Siesco of Nola.’ He 
asks forgiveness of Meniello, bids 
him take his Annella, if her mother 
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will consent, wishes them a hundred 
years of happiness, and to make 
matters rather more square, I sup- 
pose, asks Rita of her father, and is 
refused by neither. This makes 
Cianno thoroughly miserable, and 
he falls a-crying, as he thinks that 
he dare not go home again without 
his wife. Porzea pities him, and 
tells him she is ready to take him 
(‘better this than none’). Cianno 
takes her, after asking the advice of 
the notary, who closes the piece, 
wishing health, and male children, 
and good night to all parties. 

I have already pointed out that 
this popular ie is constructed 
in strict observance of the unities. 
It begins at dawn, and the action is 
over ere nightfall; the whole scene 
is laid before the Capuan gate. 

A more stirring, bustling piece of 
its kind, it will be seen, can hardly 
be imagined. There is a perpetual 
running in and out of the person- 
ages, and characters, incident, and 
intrigue enough for a dozen success- 
ful farces. Yet for all this, it will 
be observed, there is little or no 
progress. It is scarcely more than 
squirrel-work—the wheel goes round 
fast enough, but nothing is gained 
by turning it. Just like Neapolitan 
history, with its changes of dynas- 
ties, and romantic incidents, and 
sudden revolutions, and constitutions 
latterly; and the result what we 
know. Just like the prodigious 
bustle and activity of the Neapo- 
litan himself, and the small deeds 
done for so much show of doing, as 
every traveller is aware. It is evi- 
dent that, apart from all moral con- 
siderations, the end of the piece, 
that which it is to work out and 
work up to, is, according to an odd 
French expression (bearing thestamp 
of the old régime and the days of 
primogeniture), the younger care 
altogether* of the author and the 
ae The dénowement may 
shift for itself, provided the plot be 
thick and livaly enough while it 
lasts. And there is really a great 
deal of drollery about it, ‘both 
spoken and acted, however difficult 
it may be to give an idea of it by 
analysis and translation. 

_On the whole, I think the piece 
Rives rather a favourable idea of the 
eapolitan character. There area 
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few dirty phrases in it, but I must 
confess that I was fully prepared 
for much worse. Indeed, except 
that that birbante of a Caposecca is 
in fact the hero of all the piece, and 
ends by carrying off, on a single 
request, a lady who is perhaps the 
most desirable of the whole party, 
the really tender and passionate 
Rita, one may say that it is a very 
fairly moral piece for an Italian at- 
mosphere. One does not, it is true, 
see exactly why that poor booby of 
a Meniello should have won three 
hearts to himself; whilst the part 
of Annella, the nominal heroine, is 
really the most insignificant of the 
female characters. But this is after 
all quite in accordance with~the 
manner of the great novelist of our 
day— Pendennis must win Laura, 
though ‘I prefer Bluebeard,’ may 
be the verdict of the great bulk of 
the readers. And there is at least 
no humbug about the piece. Each 
of thecharacters iscapitally sketched, 
perfectly individual in colouring, 
perfectly true, as we may imagine, 
to Italian nature. Now it is better 
to be true on the stage than to be 
true nowhere. The Neapolitan 
lower classes, who have quickness 
enough to appreciate this picture of 
Neapolitan low life, might do worse 
things than look on it. And authors 
whose fame spreads far wider than 
that of Gennaro Davino might feel 
proud of having hit off such ty 

as ‘Cuosemo the chesnut - seller, 
Masto Cianno the old-clothesman, 
or Nota Marcone. 

T do not know whether the reader 
will have been struck, like myself, 
with the perfect freedom of the un- 
married woman in the lower ranks 
of Italian society, which this piece 
exhibits, as compared with the fright- 
ful restraint which is placed — 
her in the upper. Amnella and Rita 
are very nearly as unshackled as 
any tavern-keeper’s or chemist’s 
daughters amongst ourselves ; and 
hence, I believe, the fair moral tone 
of the piece, turning as it does upon 
ante-nuptial, and not upon post- 
nuptial love, as it would mostly 
have to do if it dealt with Italian 
high life, or indeed with high life 
in any thoroughly Romanized, con- 
vent-plagued country. Another 
point, too, strikes one after our ex- 


* Crest le cadet de mes soucis—meaning, that which I least care about. 
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periences in Northern Italy—the 
total absence of religion, of the 
Church, from the picture presented 
to us, except so far as they may 
furnish expletives to language, or a 
priest as part of the machinery of a 
wedding. In Naples, where the 
Church stands yet unawakened by 
modern liberalism, she seems thus 
to have passed as it were completely 
out of the daily thoughts and cares, 
all in fact that constitutes the real 
life of a people. But we have not 
yet done with the Romish Church 
and its influences, as our last spe- 
cimen will show. 


5. Sicrnran. 


If the Neapolitans seem in some 
respects the Irish of Italy, the 
Sicilians beyond all doubt, as has 
been said ere this, are the Irish of 
Naples. The Sicilian itself is an 
exaggerated Neapolitan, and it would 
be idle to compare it directly with 
Tuscan, as we have done hitherto 
the other dialects commented on. 
Indeed, there is not, from the title- 
page to the end of the work of 175 
pages which we have to consider,* 
the slightest trace of Italian as a 
language. It is all Sicilian from 
first to last. For instance—we ob- 
served in Neapolitan the insertion 
of u before the o: ‘vuosto’ for 
‘yuestro,’ ‘suonno’ for ‘sonno; of an 
i before the e, ‘ priesto’ for ‘ presto.’ 
In Sicilian, the u almost universally 
takes the place of the o, the i often 
of the e: ‘effettu’ for ‘effetto,’ 
‘murali’ for ‘morale,’ ‘ persuni’ 
for ‘persone,’ ‘chistu’ for ‘ questo,’ 
Neapolitan ‘chesto.’ The mascu- 
line article, which in Neapolitan is 
always ‘lo,’ becomes thus ‘lu’ in 
Sicilian; the preposition ‘con,’ in 
Neapolitan ‘co,’ is ‘cu’ in Sicilian. 
The suppression of initial vowels, 
the transformation of a d after n 
into a second n, the changing of p 
into ch, are the same in both dia- 
Jects: ‘nfernu’ (Sic.) for ‘ inferno,’ 
*quannu’ for ‘quando,’ ‘ chinu’ for 
‘pieno.” On the other hand, the 
duplication of the m disappears from 
the Sicilian ; and the omitted r, on 
the other hand, reappears ; thus the 
Tuscan ‘uomo,’ ‘ommo’ in Nea- 

litan, shrinks again to ‘omu’ in 

icilian, whilst ‘nostro,’ Neapolitan 
‘nuosto,’ becomes again ‘nostru;’ 
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and ‘altro,’ Neapolitan ‘auto,’ be- 
comes ‘autru.’ But a very pecu- 
liar change is that of the double ll 
into a double dd; thus—‘ nuddu’ 
for ‘ nullo,’ ‘ simplicedda’ for ‘ sem- 
plicella,’ ‘ foddi’ for ‘folle,’ ‘ puvi- 
redda’ for ‘ poverella.’ So ‘ quello,’ 
in Neapolitan ‘chillo,’ becomes 
‘chiddu’ in Sicilian. The gl some- 
times turns into ggh; thus ‘megghio’ 
for ‘ meglio.’ at consonants are 
doubled, as in the Neapolitan,— 
‘doppu’ for ‘ dopo,’ ‘duverremu’ for 
‘doveremo,’ ‘eci’ for ‘ci.’ Insingle 
words, we may observe that ‘ per’ 
becomes ‘ pri,’ and ‘ che’ is often, as 
in Neapolitan, ‘ca,’ though regularly 
‘che.’ The following few lines will 
give a sample of the general effect 
of the dialect :— 


Una fimmina gnuranti 

An ignorant woman 

E tan’ abili, e bastanti, 

Is so able, and sufficient, 

Ca pri fari na vinditta, 

That to make a revenge, 

Nun si cura iri affritta ; 

She does not care to go in a hurry; 
Pri sfugari li soi sdegni, 

To pour forth her angry passions, 
Mette focu a centu regni, 

She puts fire to a hundred kingdoms, 
Li cunturba e licunfurmi... . 
Disturbs them and confoundsthem. . 


But, basta! were I to go on, I 
should be trenching on the province 
of a friend, who, through his know- 
ledge of Southern Italy, and of the 
Neapolitan dialect, is far better able 


to aa spotiee to Lu Vivu Mortu than 


myself. In fact, the work is one of 
so unique a character, that it de- 
serves a paper to itself. Certainly 
I should be much surprised to learn, 
that throughout the whole world, 
in the year 1851, there issued from 
the press a book of so extraordinary 
a character as the second edition of 
the poem of ‘ Antoninu Damianu di 
Carini.’ Many atime in reading it 
did I endeavour to persuade myself 
that it was a reprint of some old 
viece of fanatical asceticism of the 
Jiddle Ages, were it not that the 
mention of chocolate, and coffee, and 
crinoline, pe internal evidence 
in support of the veraciousness of 
the modern date. But, once more, 
Antoninu Damianu shall have an 
article to himself, as Nelson a 
Gazette, 


* Iw Vivu Mortu. 
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A SPORTING EXPEDITION ON THE BANKS OF THE TIGRIS. 


N the winter of 185— I spent some 
weeks at Baghdad, and I was 
fortunate in meeting as pleasant so- 
ciety in that out-of-the-way corner 
of the globe as it has ever been my 
fortune to fall in with. 
We were all sportsmen, and many 
a hunting or shooting party did we 
make up together; but among the 
pleasantest of them was an expedi- 
tion we made to the ruins of Ctesi- 
phon—more, I am afraid, as votaries 
of the chase than of the genius loci. 
This was to be the grand ‘ chasse’ 
of the season, and accordingly we 
mustered strong. Most of the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of Baghdad con- 
tributed to swell our party, sothatwe 
numbered some eighteen or twenty, 
French and English; and this, when 
the number of followers requisite in 
the East is considered, made no 
contemptible force for a skirmish 
with either the wild beasts or the as 
wild Arabs of the Desert. 
We descended the Tigris in the 
little English war-steamer stationed 
at Baghdad, as she was about to 


make one of her periodical voyages 


to Busra and the Persian Gulf, and 
landing at the bend of the river 
above Ctesiphon, we shot our way 
across to the great arch which is the 
sole remnant of the famous White 
Palace of Khosroes ITI. 

Often had I seen this huge mass 
towering above the plain from the 
road between Baghdad and Babylon, 
or from the distant marshes of the 
Euphrates, — sometimes standing 
alone in its naked majesty, at other 
times fancifully changed and redu- 
ae by the mirage, or raised 
rom the ground into the higher 
regions of the air. Sometimes the 
arch would appear to be double, one 
resting upon the other, whilst at 
others the vault itself would be 
seen in its natural position, but sur- 
mounted by half a dozen inverted 
arches, all of the same gigantic 
size. 

I had longed to explore it, and 
standing beneath it, to ascertain if, 
divested of the exaggerations of 
mirage and the contrast of the sur- 
rounding plain, it really was of the 
extraordinary size it appeared from 
a distance. 


We got but poor sport for our 


uns, and only bagged two or three 

race of francolin each, so we were 
not sorry to find our horses waitin 
for us under the arch. It had formed 
the iwan, or porch, of one wing of 
the ‘Great White Palace,’ which, 
with the exception of this and a 
portion of the handsome facade, was 
pulled down by the Caliph Mamoun 
to furnish materials for the building 
of Baghdad. 

We at once determined to endea- 
vour to reach the top, but, with the 
exception of a couple of midship- 
men, who clambered along the steep 
walls and leaped over the fissures 
like cats, and myself, our party gra- 
dually dropped off and retraced 
their steps. There was one ve 
ugly crack across the waggon-roof, 
which had to be jumped, the start- 
ing-place being a single brick pro- 
jecting from the smooth perpen- 
dicular wall, and the landing much 
of the same kind. 

But when I rejoined my com- 
panions upon the parapet of the 
facade, I was amply repaid for any 
labour the ascent might have cost 
me. We had perhaps the most 
extensive view that could be ob- 
tained over the flat deserts of Chal- 
dea. To the north lay the domes 
and minarets of Baghdad, rising 
amid their belt of palm-trees from 
the bank of the river, which gleamed 
here and there in its tortuous course 
through the plain. Nearer were 
the five well-known palms which 
mark the ferry of the Diala, and 
towards the west the line of khans 
which shelter travellers to Hillah 
and Babylon, or to the sacred cities 
of Kerbela and Meshid Ali. South- 
wards, we could trace the river 
far away in the distance, till we 
almost fancied we could make out 
the line of the majestic Shat-el- 
Arab—the river formed by the 
junction of the Tigris and the Eu- 

hrates; while the only bounded 
cote that on the east, was formed 
by the mountains of Persia. Beneath 
us, as it were, though in reality a 
couple of miles distant, rose the 
forty or fifty white tents of our en- 
campment, and we hailed our homes 
as though they had been as un- 
changeable as the lares and penates 
of our English firesides. 
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I know nothing more delightful 
than a tent life. The perfect free- 
dom and independence which it 
gives—for wherever there is water 
there one can encamp—and the look 
of comfort which it so speedily puts 
on, cause one to regret but little the 
well-furnished hotels of Europe in 
the pathless wastes of the East. In 
the morning we would mount our 
horses, and cantering over the half 
of our day’s journey, if there was 
nothing to draw us aside from our 
road, would reach a small tiffin-tent, 
which had been sent on early, be- 
fore the intense heat of mid-day set 
in; and then again, when the even- 
ing breeze began to blow, we would 
remount and ride on to our encamp- 
ing-ground, where the tents which 
had passed us on the road were 
ainedy waiting for us with their 
wonted aspect. Drop the heavy 
curtain which serves as a door, and 
what is there to remind us that we 
have changed our resting-place for 
the last six months? Here are the 
same soft cushions and carpets, the 
same tables and chairs in their old 
places, and the bed in its accus- 
tomed corner. The very portman- 
teaus have relinquished heir tra- 
velling propensities, and have settled 
down into stay-at-home members of 
the family. d then, by the time 
our boots have been pulled off, and 
we have taken a few whiffs from the 
nurgila, or calaiine, with which the 
active chiboukchi greeted our ar- 
rival, dinner is smoking on the 
board. 

But I have wandered from the 
arch, of which we had now reached 
the summit. From thence we could 
far better appreciate its immense 
size. The keystone is, I believe, 
108 feet above the present level of 
the soil, which has of course risen 
considerably with the accumulations 
of time; and I am afraid to mention 
what, as far as I remember, is the 
width of the span. It is sufficient 
to say, that it appeared wide for its 
height! 

1e sun was getting near the 
horizon, and we clambered hastily 
over the awkward chasm and hur- 
ried down to our horses. When we 
had once reached them, the distance 
across the now desert Bostan, or 
Palace Gardens, to our encampment 
mattered very little, and we oiveel 


into it just as the little steamer was 
dropping into her moorings against 
the bank, withim fifty yards of my 
tent. 

I had not been long asleep that 
night before my dreams began to 
take a very disturbed character, and 
at last one noise, louder than the 
rest, broke them suddenly, and I 
started to my feet. The whole 
camp was in an uproar. Horses, 
mules, sheep—all were shrieking as 
I never heard them shriek before, 
and trying to break from their 
tethers; and presently, the deep, 
hollow sound came again, and the 
mystery of the clamour was at once 
cleared up,—there was a lion prowl- 
ing round the camp. But we had 
some forty or fifty Arabs on guard, 
and they lighted fires around us, 
and kept up a continual firing of 
guns in the dark, so that, though 
we had but little sleep from the 
noise, we lost none of our animals. 

For several nights following the 
same thing occurred, until my pa- 
tience was fairly exhausted, and I 
had a hole dug in which I could lie 
and watch for the intruder, who 
had taken a particular fancy to one 
of my favourite horses, and was 
therefore more obnoxious io me 
than to anybody else. I watched 
all night, but in vain. I know not 
if the monarch of beasts was tired 
of his fruitless attempts, but we 
never saw or heard of him again. 
His appearance, however, gave rise 
to many discussions on the subject 
of lions and lion-hunts, and often 
was old Abderakhman Arslan—Ab- 
derakhman of the Lion—called upon 
for the story to which he owed his 
ne 4 

e was sleeping out and alone 
one night in the desert, when he 
felt the warm breath of an animal 
on his face, and, springing quickly 
to his feet, found himself face to 
face with a lion. The suddenness 
of the movement startled the ani- 
mal, and Abderakhman had time 
to draw his scymetar before the 
beast sprung upon him. Then en- 
sued a fight which eclipsed every 
other tale of prowess even in that 
land of adverture, and which ended 
in the deati: of the lion. Abderakh- 
man, however, did not escape un- 
scathed, but he is proud of exhibit- 
ing the deep scars left on his arms 
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and chest; and the lion-skin hangs 
over the door of his tent, to bear 
witness to the truth of his story. 

The morning after we reached 
Ctesiphon we sallied forth for a 
boar-hunt, but long beat in vain 
through the jungles which border 
the river. At last there was a cry 
of ‘Boars!’ and away we went. 
Such ground as it was to ride over! 
At first it was tolerably open; but 
after a while we came to a broad 
belt of tussock-grass, its long leaves 
floating above our heads, or weaving 
ropes between the feet of our luck- 
less horses, which were besides 
every moment stumbling over its 
knotted roots. This was at last got 
over, and the ground in front looked 
better ; but when we came upon it, 
we found it so cracked by the sun 
that I, for one, thought it impossi- 
ble to go on. The boar, however, 
was at the other side, and cross it 
we must. How we managed it I 
have never to this day understood, 
but I am certain that none but an 
Arab horse could have done it. The 
hot sun, acting upon the mud left 
by an overflow of the river, had so 
cracked the surface that there was 
not a square foot of solid ground, 
and between each of the pinnacles 
thus left were yawning chasms 
which must infallibly have broken 
the leg of any horse unfortunate 
enough to put his foot in one. 

As we went on the ground im- 
proved in a very slight degree, and 
now began the excitement of the 
chase. There were but two before 
me, and we urged on our horses at 
their utmost speed, in order to get 
the first spear in the boar. My 
grey etal me gallantly, but L—— 
was still in front, and dashing up to 
the animal, sent his spear in behind 
the shoulder. The boar immedi- 
ately faced about and charged at 
him, but his well-trained horse had 
wheeled round, and after a sharp 
gallop of a couple of hundred yards, 
—the hunter in this case hunted 
by his prey,—the game came 
to bay. As we gathered round, 
a stupid servant on a runaway 
horse galloped a little too near him ; 
the furious animal gave one rush, 
and in a moment the luckless cook 
was rolling on the ground, and his 
horse panting in the last agonies of 


death. But this state of affairs did 


‘A Boar! a Boar!’ 
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not last long; L——’s thrust had 
been well delivered, and the huge 
brute needed no more. Presently 
he began to rock. from side to side, 
and. then quietly lay down—as. I 
have seen the bulls in a Spanish 
arena—never to rise again. He was. 
a grand old fellow, and his tusks 
were first-rate; but afterwards, 
when, to the horror of our Moham- 
medan servants, we tried to eat some 
of his forbidden flesh, our teeth 
failed to make any impression on it. 

We now began te’ retrace our 
steps, and we were all entangled in 
the thickest of the jungle when the 
glad cry of ‘A boar! a boar!’ again 
broke upon us. We had hardl 
received this warning, when a fel- 
low, who looked at the moment 
twice as big as our last victim, came 
dashing through the reeds towards 
me. We neither of us saw one an- 
other until we were face to face, but 
directly he perceived me, with that 
vicious toss of the tusk with which 
he can rip a horse from the shoulder 
to the tail, he charged. There was 
not a moment to be lost, and strik- 
ing my spurs deep into my horse’s 
sides, he dashed into the wall of 
reeds which surrounded us. The 
boar passed very close,—my boot 
still bears the mark where it was 

razed by his tusk ; but as he passed 

y I shortened my spear,—a work 
of no small ilecie, lame in as 
I was—and plunged it behind me 
into his flank. He soon broke from 
the jungle, and on reaching the 
open country, was speared before I 
had made my way out of the thicket 
in which I was entangled. 

Two boars made a pretty fair 
bag for one day, but on our way 
home we roused such flocks of fran- 
colin from the caper-bushes, that we 
called for our guns, and in an hour 
or so had managed to average some 
eight or ten Teese each. This 
bird is found in great numbers along 
the lower course of the Tigris, 
amongst the low bushes which gene- 
rally skirt the desert. It is about 
the size of a blackcock, but the plu- 
mage more resembles that of the 
red grouse. It affords capital sport 
in the field, and is by no means.a 
despicable addition to the larder 
when one reaches home; but these 
delicacies are wasted on the natives, 
who, Christian as well as Moham- 
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medan, piously eschew all flesh or 
fowl which has not been killed by 
having its throat cut. 

On the following day we reversed 
the order of things, and started with 
our guns; but the beat was a bad 
one, and we did not do much at 
first. "We were, however, soon en- 
livened by starting an old sow and 
eight squeakers, which rose sud- 
denly in the midst of the beaters, 
and fairly knocked one of them off 
his legs. It did not take long to 
change our guns for the horses and 
spears, which were following in readi- 
ness for something of the kind; but 
the old lady had got a good start, 
and had improved her opportunity, 
so that a brace of squeakers consti- 
tuted our sole trophies. They did 
not show much sport, and after 
scouring the country in vain in 
search of the old ones, we sat down 
to a tiffin, rendered most luxurious 
by the aid of Soyer’s magic stove 
and Gunter’s preserved dishes! and 
this on the spot where once stood 
Seleucia, the proud capital of the 
successors of Alexander! Now there 
is scarcely a mound to mark the 
spot, for the river, in changing 
its course, has swept sway every 
memorial of Grecian dominion in 
the East. 

When we resumed our guns we 
found that the boars had led us to 
a jungle which was literally swarm- 
ing with francolin, so we attacked 
them again, and in a short time 
had amply atoned for our want of 
success in the morning. 

At nightfall we had many miles to 
ride home, but the distance was 
shortened by getting up a steeple- 
chase, with, by the by, nothing for 
leaps but the prickly caper-bushes, 
over which our poor animals made 
the most cadaeilliaaes bounds. Our 
night, as usual, was filled up with 
cards and nurgilas, and we passed as 
merry evenings under our canvas in 
the desert as we could have done in 
the most civilized haunts of men. 

It would be tedious were I to give 
a journal of each day’s proceedings, 
as they much resembled those I have 
described, varied perhaps by an oc- 


casional match between our Arab 
horses, or by races among the sailors 
of the steamer, whose horsemanship 
afforded us much amusement. At 
last our encampment was broken up 
and we turned our faces towards 
Baghdad. On our way we had to 
cross the Diala, a river which runs 
down from the Persian mountains to 
join the Tigris. The only ferry-boat 
was a kufa, or round basket of 
plaited palm leaves, coated with 
pitch, and about six feet across, and 
much resembling the Welsh coracles. 
It was curious to see how well our 
horses, who were used to the work, 
stowed themselves away in these 
primitive boats, while some that had 
come down from Mosul, and had 
semgr | never seen a kufa in their 
ives, refused to leap into it, and had 
the trouble of swimming across the 
river. 

A few miles further we were rid- 
ing through the rose gardens which 
surround Baghdad, and under the 
cage of a ‘ Bulbul,’ who, though al- 
ways a prisoner under the dark arch- 
way of the town, serenaded his ‘ Gul’ 
as pertinaciously as any lover of 
Eastern poets could desire. When 
I reached the house where I had 
taken up my abode, the courtyard 
was full of dromedaries, and pack- 
saddles, and wild Bedouins from 
Palmyra, or from the Jebel Sham- 
mar in Arabia, the hitherto unex- 
— cradle of one of the great 

edouin tribes of the Syrian Desert. 
There, as they told me, are noble 
mountains and green valleys, where 
their flocks find abundant pasturage 
in the very heart of what we have 
been accustomed to call ‘Arabia 
Deserta.’ They were distributing 
my baggage into camel-loads, and 
making the last arrangements for our 
departure. 

A day or two later I had started 
for Damascus across the Great 
Syrian Desert—a journey which 
takes the caravan that performs it, 
once a year, from forty-five to fift 
days. My face was turned ene 
‘ the Isles of the West,’ and I could 
hardly regret even the warm-hearted 
friends I had left behind me. 
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* QWEET are the uses of adversity’ 

to some malleable natures, which 
bending to-the storm, rise from it 
softened and refreshed as from an 
April shower, but there are despe- 
rate and rebellious spirits on whom 
grief and misfortune seem to have 
an exactly opposite effect. Such 
are more prone to kindle into re- 
sistance or smoulder in despair, 
and whilst the humbled penitent 
kneels meekly to kiss the rod, the 
hardened offender gnashes his teeth 
in impotent fury, and glories in his 
mad career as he forces himself from 
bad to worse, even to the very 
threshold of destruction—‘ game,’ as 
= poor fool calls it, ‘game to the 
ast.’ 

Such was the disposition of Tom 
Blacke. When his child died, the 
whole of his better nature seemed 
to have followed the infant to the 
grave. He had nothing now to care 
for in the world, and it is needless 
to enlarge upon the danger of such 
astate. His wife’s misconduct, for 
she, poor woman, maddened by de- 
spair, had but followed her hus- 
band’s example in drowning sorrow 
with drunkenness, added fuel to the 
flames; and Tom was descending 
just as gradually and as surely as 
one who walks step by step into a 
cellar, down, down into the lowest 
abyss of infamy and crime. The 
gradations are imperceptible, there 
are many windings in the path, but 
it never fails 10 terminate in the 
black gulf. At first the wayfarer 
may be easily checked and turned 
aside, but every onward step in- 
creases his velocity and his helpless- 
ness (the laws of gravitation are no 
less true in the moral than the phy- 
sical world), and though a gossamer 
might have held him at starting, a 
chain of iron shall not break his fall 
as he nears the bottom. The be- 
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ginning too is insidious as it is 
effectual. The cheerful glass, the 
harbinger of good fellowship and 
kindliness, who would be such a 
churl as to deny a man the harm- 
less pleasure of indulging in mode- 
ration with a friend? But one cheer- 
ful glass creates a craving for an- 
other, and ere long the liquor begins 
to have a charm of its own inde- 
pendent of the company. Then the 
dose must be increased or it loses 
its power, and nightly indulgence 
begins to be followed by daily re- 
action, so a trifling stimulant is 
taken in the morning just to steady 
the nerves, and keep the cold out, a 
salutary precaution in this damp 
climate! Then the pleasure be- 
comes a necessity, and partial in- 
toxication begins to be the normal 
condition of the man. Meanwhile 
the habit is expensive, but who can 
doubt that the moral sense becomes 
blunted in so unnatural a state? and 
the drain on his means is supplied 
by the toper’s application of his 
wages or other resources to his own 
brutal gratification.  Self'- indul- 
gence soon destroys the sense of 
self-respect, and the temptation to 
procure money is irresistible, for 
without money how can he pur- 
chase drink? So the man first 
begins to lie, then to cheat, and 
lastly to steal. He has now arrived 
at the second stage in his downward 
journey. He has enlisted in a pro- 
fession which has its rules, its cus- 
toms, its triumphs, nay, to a certain 
extent its pleasures, but from which 
there is no release. The drunkard 
is now a thief, and to deaden the 
stings of conscience, no less a 
drunkard still. Then comes mad- 
ness, for a state of habitual excite- 
ment can but be called madness, and 
visions of daring recklessness rise 
in the brandy-sodden brain—per- 
NWN 
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haps a sort of false ambition to 
triumph amongst his fellow-ruffians 
impels him to crimes of deeper dye 
than any he has yet contemplated, 
perhaps a vague longing for = 
perhaps a morbid thirst for blood. 
Lhe wretch plots under the inspira- 
tion of brandy, and spurs himself to 
action with the same maddening 
stimulant. His nerves fail him at 
the critical moment, or the frenzy 
of despair dyes his hand with the 
ineffaceable stain of murder. In 
the one case a living death in the 
hulk separates him for ever from 
his fellow-men ; in the other the just 
retaliation of the law leaves his body 
quivering on the gallows, whilst his 
name becomes a byeword and a 
eurse in the mouths of generations 
et unborn. This is the third and 
ast stage of the downward journey ; 
further we dare not follow the cul- 
prit, but few arrive at this awful 
ending without having gone regu- 
larly through all the previous gra- 
dations. Tom Blacke had only 
reached the second stage. He was 
now a professional thief and re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. The lodg- 
ings in the Mews could now show 
curiosities and valuables that any 
one but a policeman would have 
been surprised to find in such a 
place. Gold watches, silks, and 
shawls and trinkets, yards of bro- 
cade, ells of lace, and last, not least, 
a caldron always on the boil for the 
manufacture of that all-absorbing 
fluid which is called ‘ white soup,’ 
and sold by the ounce, surrounded 
the once virtuous Gingham in her 
once respectable home. She, too, 
was on the downward track, and she 
drank to stupefy the sense of guilt, 
which she could not altogether stifle, 
and from which she had not energy 
to extricate herself. Mr. Blacke, 
however, as he began again to be 
called, allowed no conscientious 
scruples to interfere with business. 
He dressed well now, always had 
lenty of money at command, might 
e seen at many places of public 
resort, and though aware that the 
police had their eye on him—to use a 
common expression, that they were 
only giving him ‘rope enough to 
hang himself,’ and would undoubt- 
edly ‘want’ him ere long, he ap- 

ared resolved to live out his 
ittle hour with the usual blind 
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recklessness and infatuation of his 
kind. 

Blacke was a plotting villain, and 
he had been for some time meditat- 
ing a daring sweep that should 
eclipse all his previous doings, and 
if not thwarted, realize a share of 
booty that would place him above 
want for the rest of his life. In 
order to discover and frustrate his 
plans, we must take the liberty of 
overhearing a conversation carried 
on between him and his confederate, 
in a small snug parlour off the bar 
of that very public-house in which 
Hairblower had been so shamefully 
hocussed and robbed on his former 
visit to the metropolis, an excursion 
he was not likely soon to forget. 

‘Bring a quartern of gin,’ said 
Tom to the flaunting maid who 
waited on him, as he took his seat 
at the council-table, with a blood- 
shot eye and shaking hand, that 
showed such a stimulus was by no 
means unnecessary. ‘Shut the 
door, girl,’ he added, in a threaten- 
ing voice, as the undiluted spirit was 
placed on the table between him 
and his companion ; ‘ this gentleman 
and me has matters of business to 
talk over, see that we’re not dis- 
turbed,—d’ye understand?’ The 
girl gave a saucy smile of intelli- 
gence, and left the two worthies to 
their consultation. 

‘My service to you,’ said Tom, 
abruptly, as he lifted a brimming 
wine-glass full of gin to his shaking 
lips. 

‘Here's luck,’ laconically replied 
the gentleman addressed, wiping his 
mouth on the back of his hand, and 
turning his glass down upon the 
table to show how religiously he 
had drained every drop. 

There was an ominous silence— 
Tom felt the moment had arrived to 
explain the whole of his plans, and 
he paused a little, like some skilful 

eneral, as he ran over in his mind 

ow he should impart them in the 
clearest manner to his companion, a 
man of somewhat obtuse intellect, 
though strong and resolute in action, 
and who was indeed no other than 
Mr. Fibbes. That worthy’s appear- 
ance had decidedly changed for the 
worse, since we had the honour of 
making his acquaintance at the 
truly British game of skittles, or 
even since we last took leave of him 
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in earnest conversation with his 
patron, Major D’Orville. He had 
sustained two domestic afflictions, 
from each of which he had suffered 
severely, the one in the loss of his 
little black-eyed wife who had been 
suddenly taken from him, and who, 
although, as he himself said, she was 
a ‘rum ‘un when she was raised,’ 
had certainly kept him out of a deal 
of mischief, the other in the prema- 
ture death of his pride and prime 
favourite Jessie, whose sufferings 
during distemper and subsequent 
dissolution he averred would have 
moved ‘a ’eart of stone.’ Under 
the influence of these combined sor- 
rows Mr. Fibbes had neglected his 
person, and taken more decidedly 
to drinking than formerly, and was 
now seldom or never in his right 
senses, a fact sufficiently attested 
by his bloated red face, his dull 
leaden eye, and general appearance 
of dissolute recklessness. He was 
indeed ripe for mischief, or to use 
his own words, ‘up to anythink, 
from skinning a pig to smothering 
a Harch Bishop,’ a frame of mind 
very likely to lead to dangerous con- 
sequences. Tom filled his glass 
once more, and opened the plan of 
his campaign. 

‘It must be done to-night, Mr. 
Fibbes,’ he remarked, with polite 
energy, ‘this is the last night we 
can manage it cleverly, on account 
of the moon. See now—I've been 
down in the neighbourhood to make 
sure. My missis, she knows the 
place as well as [know you. Bless 
you! she was bred and born there. 
But I wouldn’t trust to that. I've 
been waitin’ down about there for a 
week. At last, the family they all 
goes out a hairin’ in the pheaton or 
what-not—I walks boldly up to the 
front door and rings the bell. Up 
comes the housekeeper, all in a 
fluster, settling of a clean cap,— 
thinks I, the footman’s gone with the 
carriage, and the butler’s out shoot- 
in’, and directly his back’s turned, 
the under butler he’s off courtin’, 
and the boy when the coast’s clear, 
he runs out to play cricket, so there’s 
no one left but the women—trust 
me for managin’ of them.’ 

_ ‘Good,’ said Mr. Fibbes approv- 
ingly, as he filled and emptied his 
glass. 


‘Is the General at home?’ says I, 
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quite promiscuous, and looking up 
and down the portico like a har- 
chitect. 

‘No, sir,’ says she, politely enough, 
‘did you wish to see him ?’ : 

‘It’s of no consequence,’ says I, 
pulling a bundle of prints and a 
measuring line out of my pocket, 
‘merely a small matter of business ; 
the General’s confidential servant 
would do as well.’ Ye see, Iknowed 
the butler was out, else he’d have 
answered the door. 

‘Perhaps you'll leave a message, 
sir,’ says she. 

‘Oh, ma’am,’ says I, ‘it’s a mat- 
ter of no importance, only I am 
going to town by the train to-night. 
Perhaps, ma'am, as you seem to be 
the governess, or a relative of the 
family, you might give me permis- 
sion to do all I want.’ 

‘What is it?’ says she, looking 
as pleased as Punch. 

‘Well, ma’am,’ says I, ‘the fact 
is, I’m engaged in preparing a work 
for publication that shall comprise 
all the principai seats of the nobility 
and gentry in the Midland Counties ; 
would you oblige me by glancing 
over the proofs? and if there are 
any that strike your fancy, pray 
favour me by acceptin’ of them,’ says 
I. ‘ Your noble family owns one of 
the finest residences we have yet 
surveyed, and we shall be proud to 
do justice to it.’ 

‘Good,’ again grunted Mr. Fibbes, 
who was beginning to weary of the 
detail, and wanted more gin to keep 
him awake. 

‘Well,’ resumed Tom, ‘ with that 
she takes me into the hall, and 
shows me over the drawing-room, 
and the dining-room, and the conser- 
vatories ; and she stops and pints out 
a statue—rank indecent, I calls it, 
without a rag of clothin’ to bless 
itself—and the pictures, and what 
not ; but I wasn’t satisfied with this 
here; what I wanted was to know 
where the plunder was stowed, and 
though pictures may be very pro- 
fitable to them as sells ‘em, the 

late-basket’s more in my line of 
usiness than those shammy gold 
frames that make such a show, and 
isn’t worth half-a-crown a yard. 
‘You'll excuse me, Miss,’ says I, 
(they likes best to be called Miss 
when the bloom’s off ‘em a little) 
‘but I’ve always ———— as the 
NN 
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offices in this house is a perfect pat- 
tern as regards servants’ accommo- 
dation and general arrangement. 
Now, my governor, he’s building a 
country residence for the Earl of 
Aircastle, and if it wasn’t takin’ too 
great a liberty, and I might ask to 
be allowed to inspect the basement, 
I could get a hint or two that would 
please his lordship, who’s a ver 
particular man—uncommon.’ Wit 
that she hesitated a little, and looked 
hard at me, so I goes at her again: 
‘I wouldn’t detain you, Miss,’ 
says I, ‘but perhaps you’d be so 
good as ring for any of the hupper- 
servants, and they could do all I 
want.’ 

‘Oh,’ says she, smiling again, 
‘I'll show you over the offices my- 
self.’ With that, bless’d if she 
didn’t take me downstairs, and walk 
me through the sculleries, and the 
kitchen, and the pantry, and the 
servants’ hall, and the back kitchen, 
and the housemaid’s closets—pre- 
cious corners they was, too, for a 

ame of hide-and-seek —and the 
butler’s room, where he sleeps the 
nights he isn’t off to Bubbleton on 
the sly; and I could put my hand 
on the plate-chest in the dark, and 
I know where the General keeps 
his money, and there’s gold watches 
and such like in the drawing-room, 
that would make a matter of a hun- 
dred pounds directly they saw old 
Sharon’s back-shop; and I kept my 
eyes open, as you may easily believe, 
and I’ve got it all in my head now, 
let alone a bit plan I’ve taken of the 
place just in the rough,’ and with 
this Tom pulled a sheet of paper 
out of his pocket, and fe 
with its aid to elucidate the ma- 
neeuvres he proposed to put in prac- 
tice. ‘ You and I can doit all,’ said 
Tom, ‘ just the same as we stripped 
the old hall near Devizes. I don’t 
relish more than two, not if a job’s 
any way ticklish, and I do like to 
finish off my work neatly, I confess. 
Now look ye here, Mr. Fibbes, this 
is how we'll act—the station’s not 
ten minutes’ walk from the house, 
and the mail train stops there about 
1250. There’s a adhoc train 
comes by about three in the mornin’ 
that would bring us ‘back quite 
handy, and we should have plenty 
of time to finish off handsome, and 
so be home to breakfast. Take 
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another drain, Mr. Fibbes, talking’s 
dry work.’ 

Mr. Fibbes seemed to think the 
same of listening, and acquiesced 
with great good-will. 

Tom Blacke got up, opened the 
door to see no one was eaves-drop- 
ping, peeped into the cupboard, and 
into a red-curtained snuggery off 
the bar, commanded by a small 
window in the room he now occu- 
pied; and having satisfied himself 
that both were empty, proceeded to 
unfold his plans. 

‘We'll leave the trap behind us 
this turn, Mr. Fibbes. We can 
carry all we shall want; there’s m 
light valise and the blue bag will 
hold everything; we shan’t take 
anything that’s very hot, nor yet 
very heavy. You mind to put on 
the green spectacles, just for the 
journey, and I'll be the man with 
the prospectuses, the same as before, 
for the station-master’s a smart 
chap, and may-be he'll know me 
again. 

‘I mus’n’t forget the jemmy,’ 
grunted Mr. Fibbes. 

‘The jemmy,’ replied Tom, in a 
tone of injured feeling, ‘ what’s the 
use of the jemmy ? this ain’t arough 
job, Mr. Fibbes ; you seem to take 
no pride in your profession! No, 
no, you just pe the centre-bit in 
your coat pocket for a precaution, 
and leave the rest to me. The 
back-scullery’s our place; it’s got 
a regular sash window, and opens 
with a common hasp; there's a 
shutter, too, but I see a cobweb 
across it when I was there, and I 
think may-be they sometimes forget 
to fasten it. So you and me we 
alights at the station, as though to 
walk into Bubbleton, then we comes 
quietly up to the house, takes a bit 
of brown paper and treacle, and so 
breaks a pane in that scullery-win- 
dow without a chink of noise, then 
in goes a hand to unhasp it, and 

ou and me, Mr. Fibbes, we walks 
in without a hinvitation. Now look 
ye here,’ and Tom produced his 
chart of the interior, ‘we goes quietly 
into the butler’s room—he’s safe to 
be at Bubbleton, because it’s a 
theatre night—we takes a piece out 
of the cupboard with the centre-bit 
—none of your noisy jemmies—and 
we stows away the plate in the blue 
bag; then we creeps along this 
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passage, and so up the back stairs 
there (pointing to the plan with his 
finger) into the drawing-room ; and 
here, Mr. Fibbes, I shall want your 
assistance, in case of haccidents. 
Ye see one of the ladies she sleeps 
above the drawing-room, and ladies 
is mostly light sleepers. Now from 
what I’ve heard tell of this one— 
the governess she was—she’s as 
likely as not to come down if she 
hears any disturbance. She might 
know me, for she’s seen me along of 
my missus in Grosvenor Square. 
If she should walk in—take another 
drain, Mr. Fibbes —what’s that 
noise?’ broke off Tom abruptly, 
his white face beaded with perspi- 
ration, and his lip working in ie 
trepidation. 

‘Noise, there’s no noise,’ replied 
his confederate, looking doggedly 
up at him, though a strange light 
shone too in his bloodshot eyes, ‘ if 
she should walk in, what then?’ 

‘Why run the long knife into 
her,’ hissed out the less daring 
villain, ‘it makes no noise, and she'll 
tell no tales.’ 

‘Share and share alike, and it’s a 
bargain,’ said Mr. Fibbes, dashing 
his great hand heavily down on the 
table. ‘D—— me, Tom, you're a 
deep un ; you put me in front in that 
last job, and so help me I didn’t 
clear five pounds. val have none 


of these games this turn, and if I 
have to hip out the ‘ bread-winner’ 
Pll be allowed something handsome 
over and above, see if I won't.’ 

‘Of course Mr. Fibbes,’ replied 
Tom, ‘honour amongst gentlemen. 
You understand the now, I 

ik 


think, or would you | 
Over it once more P’ 

‘ Bother the plan,’ remarked Mr. 
Fibbes, who was a man of action 
rather than a man of science, ‘let’s 
have another quartern and be off— 
why it’s gettin’ dark now.’ 

‘Easy, said Tom, ‘ we'll just call 
at my place for the instruments, 
and so walk on to the station. It’s 
anice fresh night for a jaunt into 
the country; but what a thing it is 
when aieillinten can combine busi- 
ness with pleasure !’ 

Mr. Fibbes grunted a hoarse 
laugh of approbation, and, having 
finished their gin, these two worthy 
members of society walked off, arm- 
in-arm, on their nefarious expedi- 


e me to go 
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tion. It is needless to say that 
Newton-Hollowes was the house for 
which they were bound. General 
Bounce and his unconscious family, 
resting peacefully and securely as 
usual, were to be robbed, and if any 
resistance arose were to be murdered 
before daylight, and this because 
Tom Blache, being, as he said, con- 
nected with them by marriage, and 
having received many acts of kind- 
ness from the warm-hearted old 
General, had obtained a sufficient 
knowledge of the inside of his dwell- 
ing and the habits of his household 
to make a descent upon his pro- 
perty with every prospect of suc- 
cess. After a vehement discussion 
with Mr. Fibbes, who was extremely 
anxious to travel first-class, and 
whose aristocratic prejudices were 
so shocked when he found his con- 
federate would by no means consent 
to this imprudent arrangement that 
he nearly threw up the job alto- 
gether, the worthy couple stowed 
themselves away in a roomy com- 
partment of the second-class, and 
were soon steaming along from the 
lights of London, into the dark 
broken masses of the cool fresh 
country. 

Though, in this instance, the 
power of steam seemed friendly to 
the purpose of these two finished 
ruffians, they could not divest them- 
selves of certain superstitious mis- 
givings, which probably they would 
not have entertained had they been 
bounding along on two free-going 
horses, like the gentlemen highway- 
men of the olden time, or even bow]l- 
ing merrily down the road, in the 
light spring-cart, and behind the 
varmint bay mare that made the 
pride of a cracksman in the early 
part of the present century. But 
the rail! there was a deal of insecu- 
rity about the rail. That electric 
telegraph too was the devil. At 
every station they almost expected 
to see the face of some too well- 
known detective, glaring in behind 
the station-master’s lamp, and to hear 
the unwelcome though civil greeting 
with which he would request the 
favour of their company. Then 
might he not be even now in the 
next carriage, separated from them 
only by that half-inch of wood-work. 
Mr. Fibbes scowled, as he contem- 
plated the possibility of such proxi- 
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mity, and clutched more than once 
at the long knife. Still they sped 
on uninterrupted ; half the journe 

was already satisfactorily ieee 
A succession of respectable good- 
humoured second-class passengers 
got in and out, and handed their 
bundles, and pattens, and umbrellas 
across the two housebreakers, and 
entered into conversation with them, 
and thought the dark smaller man a 
vastly accommodating person, and 
his morose companion a stout well- 
to-do grazier coming home from 
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Smithfield, judging of them just as 
we cannot help a of our tem- 
porary companions, particularly 
when travelling, and making, pro- 
bably, no worse shots than we all 
do in these fancy-biographies @ la 
minute. But there was a man in 
the next carriage to the two profes- 
sionals who puzzled everybody. A 
stout fellow he was, with a shiny 
hat, but no power on earth could get 
him to utter a syllable. Some 
thought he was dumb, and some 
made sure he was drunk. 


CHAPTER XXIV.— DULCE DOMUM.’ 


HALF-ENGAGED—THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER—SELF-SACRIFICE—‘ DINNER’S ON THE 
TABLE !’—‘ THE MEMENTO MORI —AN ADVOCATE FOR MATRIMONY—A FAIR GOOD- 


NIGHT, 


WE must return to Newton-Hol- 
lowes, now mellowing in the last 
tints of fading autumn, its dahlias 
already cut off by the morning 
frosts, its well-kept gravel-walks, 
despite the gardener and his staff, 
strewed here and there with the 
withered leaves of the declining 
year. A light mist, rising in smoke- 
wreaths from the sward, anticipates 
the early twilight of the shortening 
day, and the fire burning brightly 
in the library is none the less ac- 
ceptable for its contrast to the 
gathering shades out-of-doors, which 
seem to stalk nearer and nearer to 
the unshuttered windows. 

Blanche has just come in, fresh 
and blooming, from an errand of 
mercy amongst the poor in the ad- 
joining village. Her bonnet is even 
now hanging on her arm, and her 
long clustering hair is damp and 
limp with the dews of evening. Is 
that a tear clinging to her eye- 
lashes? or is it only the moisture of 
heaven caught as it fell, and prisoned 
in those silken meshes ? lanche 
is often in tears now, and loves to 
be alone. She and Mary walk and 
drive together, as usual, but the un- 
reserved confidence that used to ex- 
ist between them is gone. It has 
been dying a natural death ever 
since the former paid her memorable 
visit at Frank Hardingstone’s hotel, 
and though it has flickered up again 
with an expiring flash or two, it is 
now finally extinct. Our young lady 
has aged much since her thought- 
less days of only last spring. Pique, 
disappointment, anxiety, and self- 


communing have been doing their 
work silently and surely, shading 
the fair young brow indeed, but at 
the same time tempering and mel- 
lowing the careless, buoyant heart. 
Blanche has begun to find that hfe 
is not all cowleur de rose, even for 
the young, and the lesson has not 
been without its usual salutary 
effect. Though no longer the 
wealthy heiress, and to do her jus- 
tice she seldom dwells upon that as 
a misfortune, she is beginning to 
feel that she too has a part to 
act on the stage of hfe, or rather 
that no longer acting the vain 
part of every-day frivolity, she 

as a reality to fulfil. So she is 
never so happy now as when busy- 
ing herself about her poor people, 
her decrepid old women and or 
little ragged children, to whom she 
does acts of unassuming kindness, 
in the performance of which she for- 
gets her own annoyances and heart- 
burnings, though her woman-nature 
is as yet but half trained, and she 
has occasional fits of despondency 
and bursts of reactionary sorrow, 
which make her very unhappy for 
the time. Blanche has had a fresh 
grievance too for the last few days, 
connected, of all things in the world, 
with Cousin Charlie’s return, that 
return which was to have been such 
a jubilee of rejoicing, and which she 
now almost dreads to look forward 
to. The girl feels as if she had lost 
her self-respect, and turn which way 
she will, the sting ever rankles in 
her breast, ever reminds her of what 
she chooses to consider her degrada- 
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tion. The fact is she has sustained 
an interview with Uncle Baldwin, in 
the formidable study, and the 
General, who is not given to beat 
about the bush, when he has an ob- 
ject in view, has developed to her, 
in as few words as possible, his pro- 
jects for her future welfare, and 
proposed to her, point blank, that 
on her cousin’s return from abroad 
she should marry him forthwith. 
Blanche, as in nature bound, made 
sundry hesitating objections, all of 
which her uncle chose to consider as 
mere maiden modesty, de rigueur on 
such an occasion, and as Blanche 
could not say she didn’t like him, 
and as Uncle Baldwin had always 
been so kind, in fact a second father 
to her, and made such a point of it, 
and it would prevent Charlie going 
back to those horrid Kaffirs, and 
was to make them all so happy, and, 
above all, had been her dearest 


mother’s wish, why the girl gave 
in, as girls often do on the most 
important topic of their lives, pa- 
ralysed, as it would seem, by the 
amount of the stake at issue, and 
yielded a sort of conditional half- 
promise, which, notwithstanding the 


yurst of applause that it met with 
from the General, the instant it 
passed her lips, she would have 
given worlds to be able to recall. 
Bat there was another consideration, 
buried deep in Blanche’s little heart, 
which, although she would have 
been very angry to be told so, 
although she would not allow it 
even to herself, had far more weight 
in inducing her to listen favourably 
to these advances on the part of her 
unconscious cousin, than all the 
General’s skilful sophistry and affec- 
tionate eloquence ; and this was a 
feeling which, as it is the usual ac- 
companiment of love, resembles that 
epidemic in so far that where it 
rages most fiercely it is invariably 
most stoutly denied. Men take it 
freely enough, and when under its 
influence commit sundry absurdi- 
ties, which, if they make ‘angels 
weep,’ certainly make their fellow- 
mortals laugh, and of which they 
have generally the grace to be 
heartily ashamed ; but with women, 
as we believe its seeds are never 
altogether dormant in those gentle 
beings, so its virulence, when un- 
checked, pervades their whole sys- 
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tem, and one of its commonest and 
least startling effects is that species 
of moral suicide which is best de- 
scribed by the vulgar adage of ‘ cut- 
ting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face,’ and which produces that most 
incomprehensible of all vagaries, 
termed ‘ marrying out of pique.’ 
Now we need hardly say, that 
we have written in vain ‘for that 
dull elf who cannot picture to him- 
self’ how Blanche Kettering, from 
her very pinafore-days, had been 
over head and ears in love with 
Frank Hardingstone: not a very 
sufficient reason, it may be said, for 
consenting to marry some one else ; 
but yet a natural consequence of 
that inverted state of feelings we 
have described above, which, under 
the name of jealousy, is capable of 
more extravagant feats than this. 
And of whom was pretty Blanche 
jealous? Why, of her own fast 
friend and dearest associate, the 
peerless Mary Delaval! The more 
she thought over the characters of 
the two so suited to each other in 
every possible way—which very 
similarity Blanche was not philo- 
sopher enough to perceive was an 
insuperable obstacle to any tenderer 
feeling than respect —the more 
she considered their corresponding 
strength of mind and hard:hood of 
spirit—their equally high standard 
of worth and elevation of sentiment 
—the more she reflected on the 
opinions she had heard each of them 
express (the bass notes of that moral 
duet had sunk deep into her heart) 
—the more she thought over that 
memorable day, when, at a word 
from Mary, and at a moment's 
notice, Frank had started for South 
Africa, without so much as coming 
to wish her (Blanche) good-bye— 
the more her heart sank within her 
as she linked those two commanding 
figures in the halo of love, blurred 
even to her mental vision by the 
tears which filled her eyes as she 
contemplated the bare idea of such 
an union. Blanche had long strug- 
gled against this feeling; she 
had hoped against hope, as she 
firmly Leth rather than give 
Frank Hardingstone up: but now 
she would deceive herself no more ; 
he was actually corresponding with 
Mrs. Delaval, which, to say the 
least of it, she must confess was 
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very indelicate. This was the second 
letter Mary had received from him. 
Why had he written to Mary from 
the Cape? It was surely very 
strange; and Mary had never offered 
to show her either of the letters—of 
course she would rather die than ask 
to see them. Poor Blanche! little 
do you guess the cause of your 
friend’s unusual reserve as regarded 
these important missives. Mary 
Delaval, quickened by her own ex- 
perience of a hopeless love, saw it 
all—saw that her high - minded, 
manly correspondent was devoted 
heart and soul to Blanche; and she 
pitied him, even as she pitied her- 
self, for a misplaced attachment. 
But it was not for her, of all people, 
to do aught that might shake 
Blanche’s affection for Cousin Charlie 
—she could not be so selfish, so 
traitorous, as to lend her assistance 
to anything, however slight, that 
might in the most remote manner 
wean Blanche from her cousin, and 
leave him free. So Mary, treasur- 
ing the letter, as containing oft- 
repeated mention of the beloved 
name, placed it in her bosom, but 
did not volunteer to show a single 
line of it to a living soul. There- 
fore is Blanche desponding and un- 
happy; therefore,as gloomy thoughts 
sweep like shadows across her mind, 
the tears gather in her eyes, as she 
leans her head upon the marble 
chimney-piece, and sorrows all alone 
in the i ieesien twilight. 

‘And this is the ot I thought 
was to have been so happy,’ thinks 
aad Blanche; ‘the i I have 

een looking forward to ever since 


we heard Charlie was coming home. 
Ah! I wish I could meet him now 
as I used to do in the happy days 
when we knew nothing about mar- 
rying, and money, and family ar- 


rangements, And poor Charlie, 
after all his sufferings!—Uncle Bald- 
win says it will break his heart if I 
don’t marry him. And dear mamma, 
if she had lived, she would have 
been so glad to see it all settled. 
And so I suppose it must be; and 
then Mr. Hardingstone will very 
likely marry her, and everybody 
will be happy and contented but 
me. Ah! well, there must always 
be some one sacrificed; and I sup- 
ose I must be the victim this time: 
ut it is hard to give up all my 
hope, all my sunshine—to have no 
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future any more. Yes; I hear the 
autumn wind sighing round the 
house. Iam not yet twenty; and 
it will be all autumn to me for the 
rest of my life. Oh, it is hard— 
very hard!’ and Blanche pressed 
her brow against the chimney-piece, 
and wept bitterly. 

‘Blanche, dearest Blanche, what 
is it ?’ whispered a gentle voice close 
beside her, and she felt Mary Dela- 
val’s arm passed caressingly round 
her waist. Blanche started up, and 
checked her tears. She could have 
borne anything but this. She could 
not endure to be consoled by her tri- 
umphant rival. ‘ Nothing,’ she re- 
plied, withdrawing herself almost 
rudely from the encircling arm. 
‘ Nothing; I’m only tired and nerv- 
ous, waiting for these people. I 
think I'll go and dress, for it’s 
getting late; and—I think—I think 
I'll go by myself, Mrs. Delaval,’ 
said Blanche; and she hurried 
away, leaving Mary surprised and 
hurt at the first unkind words she 
had ever heard from Blanche’s lips. 
‘Anything but that,’ said the girl, 
as she walked up-stairs, swelling 
with indignation; ‘ anything but 
that she should come and triumph 
over me.’ And she banged her 
door angrily; and Mary, in the 
drawing-room, heard it, and was 
grieved. 

Triumph, indeed!—was that poor 
pale face one of triumph? Were 
those deep eyes, hollowing day by 
day; that sad brow, on which care 
seemed visibly to rest, as a cloud 
rests upon the hill, and softens even 
while it darkens—were these the 
outward signs of satisfied affection 
and triumphant love? Blanche, 
Blanche, you think yourself very 
unhappy; but little do you know 
the struggle going on in the bosom 
of that faithful friend with whom 
a are now so unjustly at variance. 

ittle do you guess that she has 
torn the one only image, the fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of a lifetime, from 
her heart, and vowed to worship it 
no more; and prayed that the very 
thought which made the sunshine 
of her existence, might pass away ; 
and all for you. So it is in life: 
we make a sacrifice which costs us 
nothing; we give that which per- 
haps we are well satisfied to get rid 
of; and the world says ‘ How noble! 
how generous! how disinterested !’ 
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or we yield up the one dear hope 
that has cheered us all our journey ; 
we consent to travel the rest of the 
way in darkness, and dreariness, and 
listless despair, and the world thinks 
us only stupid and disagreeable ; 
those who look below the surface 
perhaps suggest that we are bilious; 
and the one for whom we have made 
all this ruin, for whose well-being 
and security we are stretched help- 
less, exhausted, bleeding by the 
way, thanks us blandly at the most, 
and takes it much as a matter of 
course, and passes by very likely 
on the other side. 

But ‘ fight who will and die who 
may,’ the outward world goes on 
much the same notwithstanding. 
The clock goes round, and dinner- 
time arrives ; and whatever may be 
the sorrow brooded over and locked 
up in the inner life, we dress for 
dinner when the time comes, and 
look in the glass, and dry our eyes, 
and have a glass of sherry after our 
soup; and the tyrant Custom and 
the motley jester Society bid us sit 
between them; and this woos from 
us a vapid smile, and that lays his 
ivon hand upon our brow and dares 
us to stir; and we are all the better 
for the hypocrisy and the restraint. 

Thus, although the ringing of the 
door-bell that announced the long- 
expected arrival of the guests from 
Africa vibrated. through the very 
hearts of the ladies in their dressing- 
rooms, even as it vibrated through 
the ground-floors and offices of New- 
ton-Hollowes, we are not to suppose 
that it crumpled a fold of muslin or 
moved a single ringlet out of its 
Ee with its agitating summons. 

elow-stairs, indeed, the old butler 
settled himself hastily into his coat, 
and rushed to the door with as 
hearty a welcome for the travellers 
as if it had been his own house; 
whilst from a gallery that overlooked 
the hall, divers lighted candles might 
be seen glancing, and pretty faces 
looking down from beneath smart 
caps, all eager to get a glimpse at 
Cousin Charlie, whose wounds and 
exploits had made him a second 
Roland in the estimation of these 
admiring damsels; while sundry ex- 
clamations might have been over- 
heard, as ‘Which is him?’ ‘ That’s 
Master Charles, him in the pea- 
jacket.’ ‘ Lor, how thin he’s growed;’ 
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and ‘ Well, he’s a genteel figure, let 
alone those ’orrid moustaches,’ from 
the upper housemaid, who was a 
new acquisition since Charlie’s de- 
parture, and having once been en- 
gaged to a journeyman glazier, 
thought herself a judge of young 
men. But the General had rushed 
from his den in the mean time, half- 
dressed as he was, and had pulled 
Charlie into the well-lighted draw- 
ing-room, and had shaken Frank 
Hardingstone a hundred times by 
the hand, and was never tired of 
reiterating his welcome, and his de- 
light at seeing them both once more. 

* God bless you, Frank!’ exclaimed 
the General for the twelfth time, as 
he fidgetted about the room in braces 
and shirt-sleeves. ‘What? you've 
brought him back safe and well— 
D— me, sir (God forgive me for 
swearing), I tell you I'll never forget 
it. Zounds, don’t tell me! Brought 
him back, sir, like a resurrectionist ! 
T never thought to see this day, sir 
—I tell ye—Gratitude! how d’ye 
mean? And you, Charlie, my trump 
of a boy—thanked in Orders—Ge- 
neral Orders, by all the gods of 
war! Ah, I hadn’t lectured you 
over the old port for nothing. You 
took ’em in flank, the rascals. Jn 
flank, or T'll eat ’em. Don’t tell 
me; couldn’t be done otherwise. 
Lads! lads! it’s too much: you 
make me feel like a child again. 
What?’ and the old General's eyes 
began to overflow with the fulness 
at his heart; so he relapsed into a 
state of unusual gruffness, and stirred 
the fire fiercely to conceal his emo- 
tion; and finally hurried them off 
to dress. ‘ None of your licentious 
camp habits here, Charlie. Dine to 
a minute, you dog! I trust you'll 
find your room comfortable, Frank, 
my boy. I saw to the fire myself 
not helina howe ago. What? Ring 
for what you want, and my servants 
will bring you what they have.’ So 
the old gentleman toddied off to 
finish his own personal adornment, 
and the guests, with beating hearts, 
well concealed from each other, 
proceeded to despatch theirs as 
quickly as might be. 

If ever there was a banquet that 
to all appearance should have been 
one of triumphant hilarity, it was 
the sumptuous dinner to which our 
party sat down that day in the 
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bright, warm, cheerful dining-room 
at Newton-Hollowes. Notwith- 
standing Lady Mount - Helicon’s 
sneers, no man understood better 
than the General that process which 
is conventionally termed ‘doing 
things well.’ The servants glided 
about noiselessly as if shod with 
velvet—the doors were never left 
open, still less closed with a bang— 
no bumps and thumps of tray-cor- 
ners against projecting wood-work 
disturbed the conversation, to irritate 
the host while they alarmed his 

ests. Noras the different courses 
made their appearance, did a gush 
of cold air accompany them from 
below stairs, tainted but not warmed 
by the odours borne with it from 
the kitchen. The soup was as hot 
as the plates, the champagne iced to 
a turn, even as the haunch was 
roasted. Glasses were filled noise- 
lessly by the butler, as a matter of 
course (by the way an immense pull 
for the ladies), and everything was 
handed to everybody at the instant 
it was wanted, and this, to our 
humble ideas, is no mean auxiliary 
to the general success of an enter- 
tainment. The old Roman don 
vivant evidently knew a thing or 
two about dinner-giving (he called 
them suppers), or he would not have 
so dilated on the necessity of atten- 
tion to trifles, vilibus in scopis, in 
mappis, &e. The General, too, un- 
derstood these details thoroughly, 
and therefore it was disrespectful 

outh voted nem. con. that Newton- 

ollowes was ‘a rare shop at feed- 
ing time,’ and that ‘old Bounce, if 
he was rather a bore out hunting, 
was nevertheless the boy to dine 
with, and no mistake !’ 

The boy, however, on this occa- 
sion seemed to have all the hilarity 
of the meeting to himself. Of the 
four individuals that constituted his 

arty, each was acting a part, each 

ad set a guard upon his and her 
lips, and was originating broken dis- 
jointed sentences, vainly endeavour- 
ing to form a matter-of-course, unre- 
strained conversation. The ladies 
were even more reserved than the 

entlemen. Blanche was thinking 

ow brown and handsome Frank 
looked after his voyage—so much 
more manly t her cousin—and 
wondering why he should say so 
little to her, and yet pay no atten- 
tion whatever to Mary. That lady 
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again was full of tender alarms and 
anxieties about ‘Cousin Charlie,’ 
his wasted figure, and his frequent 
cough, and gulping down the tears 
she could scarcely repress, as she 
glanced ever and anon at his glitter- 
ing eye and emaciated face. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ she thought, ‘ he will never 
live after all to be Blanche’s hus- 
band ;’ a thrill shot through her at 
the thought that then he would in- 
deed be all her own: but if this was 
joy, good faith! it was a joy near 
akin to tears. As for Frank, he 
was more in love than ever. Nor 
indeed is this to be wondered at. 
If a gentleman, having voluntaril 

surrendered himself to that epi- 
demic, which, like the measles, we 
must all go through sooner or later, 
and which, like that indisposition 
of childhood, is prone to cure itself 
by its own progress—if a gentleman 
then having undergone a favourable 
eruption, and, at the very crisis of 
his disorder, shall voluntarily absent 
himself from his charmer, to return 
from a sea-voyage amongst rough 
companions, and contemplate her 
for the first time, attired im all the 
brilliancy of dinner costume, and 
further embellished by the favour- 
able disposition of light which sets 
off such entertainments, and which 
is generally considered highly con- 
ducive to female beauty, he need 
not be surprised to find that he is 
less a rational being than ever, or 
that the disease for which absence 
is considered so unfailing a cure 
should come out with redoubled 
virulence under such an interruption 
of that salutary course. But Frank, 
though in love, was also disap- 
pointed. His hopes had risen most 
unreasonably since Charlie's dis- 
elosures on the evening preceding 
their memorable shipwreck. He 
had indulged in such day dreams as, 
for a sensible man—which, to do 
him justice, he generally was—were 
the acme of absurdity; and now 
because Blanche had neither thrown 
herself into his arms when they met 
—a feat indeed she could hardl 

have conveniently accomplished, 
‘dinner’ being announced at that 
interesting moment—nor hadspoken 
to him more than she could possibly 
help, for which reserve she likewise 
had excellent reasons, the principal 
one being that she could by no 
means trust her voice, our philoso- 
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hic gentleman was disappointed, 
Sesveoth, and consequently Lert: and 
the least thing sulky. Charlie again, 
though more at ease in his mind 
than the others, was tired and ex- 
hausted; he was always tired now 
towards the evening; and although 
rejoiced to be once more at home, 
once more gazing his fill on the 
only face he had ever much cared 
to look at—an indulyence that par- 
took, he knew not why, of the na- 
ture of a stolen pleasure—yet his 
satisfaction was of that inward kind 
which does not betray itself by out- 
ward signs of mirth, but which, 
more particularly in failing health, 
flows on in a deep, silent current, 
that to the superficial observer has 
all the appearance of apathy and 
cold selfish carelessness. 

But the General was in his glory. 
Fond of eating and drinking him- 
self, his delight was to see his friends 
eat and drink too, and as he urged 
on his guests the different good 
things for both purposes that smoked 
on the table or sparkled on the side- 
board, he monopolised the conver- 
sation with the same zest that he 
demolished a considerable share of 
the entertainment. 

‘Charlie, you eat nothing, m 
boy,’ said the General; ‘ that ak, 
was roasted a turn too much, let 
me give you a bit of the grouse? 
Zounds! we must fatten you up 
here—what ? commissariat disgrace- 
ful at the Cape! ’Gad, sir, we 
wouldn’t stand it in India. I broke 
three commissaries myself in the 
Deccan, because there was no soda- 
water in camp—fact, I pledge you 
my honour, Mrs. Delaval. I don’t 
believe Charlie’s had a morsel to 
eat since he went into training for 
the steeple-chase.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have said so if 
you'd seen him getting well at Fort 

eaufort,’ remarked Frank, rousing 
himself from his fit of abstraction, 
‘his voracity was perfectly frightful; 
I wish you could have seen him, 
Miss Kettering, in a black skull- 
cap, as thin as a thread-paper, on 
crutches, asking every ten minutes 
what o'clock it was, dreading to die 
of starvation between two o'clock 
dinner and five o'clock tea; you 
never beheld anything so thin and 
80 hungry.’ 

Blanche laughed her old me 
laugh ; and Charlie, stealing a nab 
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at Mary Delaval, saw her eyes were 
full of tears. How his heart leapt 
within him, and how a chill seemed 
to gather round it the moment after 
and curdle his very life-blood, as 
the possibility flashed aeross him, 
that even now it might be foo late. 
Too late—he was but twenty-one, yet 
something warned him that his was 
no secure tenure, that there might 
be truth in the startling suspicion 
that had of late obtruded itself like 
a death’s head on his moments of 
enjoyment—that the world might 
be no world for him when autumn 
again shed her leaves, and the 
browning copses and cleared fields 
brought back the merry field-sports 
he loved so well. No more foot- 
ball—no more cricket—no more 
panting excitement and rosy out- 
of-doors exertion—no more sha 

gun-shot ringing through the wood- 
land, nor hound making musie in 
the dale, nor airy steed careering 
after the pack, fleeting noiselessly 
o’er the upland. And though these 


were hard, bitter hard to leave, 
‘twas harder still to give up the 
opening dream of ambition, the bud- 


ding promise of manhood; and 
harder, harder than all, the first 
glowing reality of woman’s love. 
it is well to perish with trust un- 
shaken in that glorious myth; to 
sleep before that too is discovered 
to bea dream. But Charlie shook 
off these moments of despondency 
with the elasticity of his age and 
character. In that bright luxurious 
room, with those friendly faces 
around him, encircled by beauty, 
wealth, and refinement, death seemed 
impossible. Have we never felt 
thus wrapped in security ourselves P 
and when some ‘silver cord has 
been loosed—some golden bowl 
broken’ from amongst our own 
immediate associates, have we not 
felt almost angry at the unmannerly 
visitor who intrudes thus without 
knocking, and pauses not to wipe 
his shoes for Turkey carpet more 
than sanded floor? —‘ Pauperum 
tabernas reqgumque turres,’ he has 
the entrée of them all. 

The General was a little disap- 
pointed with his guests when, on 
the retirement of the ladies, a mag- 
num of undeniable claret exhaled its 
aroma for their immediate benefit, 
and he found it did not by any 
means disappear with that military 
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rapidity to which he was accustomed 
in his younger days. Charlie’s 
cough was a sufficient excuse for 
his abstemiousness, and Frank 
Hardingstone, though he could 
drink a bucket-full on occasion, 
would not open his lips on compul- 
sion; so the General found himself 
in consequence obliged to grap- 
le with the giant almost single- 

nded. This, to do him justice, 
he undertook with considerable 
gusto, and by the time he had got 
to the bottom of his measure, had 
arrived at that buoyant state in 
which gentlemen are more prone to 
broach such matters of business as 
they may think it expedient to un- 
dertake, than to explain clearly the 
method by which their desired ends 
can most readily be attained. Ac- 
cordingly, when Frank and Charlie 
rose to join the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, our old soldier called the 
latter back to the fire-place, and 
filling himself a large bumper of 
sherry as an orthodox conclusion to 
the whole, bid his nephew sit down 
again for five minutes and have a 
little quiet conservation on a subject 


which should not be too long post- 
i 


poned. ‘Just three words, Charlie,’ 
said the General, sipping his sherry ; 
‘won't you have a white-wash, my 
boy ? Three hundred and sixty-five 
more glasses in the year, you know. 
You won't? Well, Charlie, I’m 
right glad to see you back again. 
To-morrow I must go over every- 
thing with you as regards money 
matters. Frank has told you all 
about the will. What? Zounds! it 
was very singular—I confess I ex- 
pected it all along.’ The General 
was one of those truest of prophets 
whose predictions are reserved until 
the fulfilment of events. Finding 
that Charlie took this extraordinary 
instance of foresight very coolly, 
he proceeded, as he thought, to beat 
about the bush in a most skilful 
manner. 

‘Well, Charlie, and how d’ye 
think we're all looking, eh? Wear 
well and struggle on, don’t we? 
I've taken pretty good care of your 
cousin for you, my boy, during 
your absence. How d’ye think 
she’s looking, eh P’ 

Charlie, who had not thought 
about it at all, answered, ‘Very well.’ 

And the General filled himself 
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another glass of sherry and went 
on: ‘ By Jove, Charlie, I congratu- 
late you on that, eh? Shake hands, 
my lad. JZounds! we'll drink 
Blanche’s health. Now I've put 
everything en train. We can have 
the lawyers down at a moment’s no- 
tice. Blanche’s things, to be sure, 
will have to be got; women can’t 
do without such a quantity of 
clothes. Why when Rummagee 
Bang’s widow was burnt—however 
that’s neither here nor there. Now 
tell me, Charlie, when do you think 
it ought to come off?” 

‘ My dear uncle, I can’t think what 
ou are talking about,’ replied Char- 
ie, trying to look as if he didn’t un- 

derstand, ‘I don’t see what I’ve got 
to do with Blanche’s things.’ 

‘Talking of,’ resumed the Ge- 
neral, ‘why the wedding, to be 
sure. What else should I be talking 
of? You're quite prepared, I sup- 

ose. I've arranged it all with 

lanche ; she cried and all that, but 
I know the sex, Charlie, and J could 
see—zounds, sir! she’s de-lighted. 
Never was such an arrangement— 
keeps all the money together, fulfils 
every one’s intentions. What ?— 
and then it’s been such a long at- 
tachment, ever since you were both 
children, corals and long petticoats. 
Petticoats! How d’ye mean ?’ 

‘But, Uncle Baldwin,’ pleaded 
Charlie, with some difficulty getting 
in a word edgeways, ‘don’t you 
think all this is somewhat prema- 
ture.’ 

‘Premature! what the devil ?’— 
replied the General—‘ Zounds, sir ! 
not at all premature, quite the con- 
trary, been put off too long, in point 
of fact. Never mind, better late 
than never. These things should 
be done out of hand. Why, sir, 
when I was at Cheltenham in ’25, 
the very year of that claret, by the 
way, pointing to the empty mag- 
num, ‘ there was a handsome widow 
wanted to marry me at twelve 
hours’ notice. Did I ever tell you 
how I got off, Charlie? ‘Gad, sir, 
Mulligatawney, of the civil service, 

ot me out of the town in a return 
earse; but even death couldn’t 
art us, my boy—zounds! she fol- 
owed me to Bath, and I was laid up 
on the second floor at the York- 
house with the scarlet fever —the 
scarlet fever ! and I was as well as 
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ou are,—till we starved her out; 
and when they said I was disfigured 
for life she gave in.’ The General 
chuckled till the tears came into his 
eyes, then recollecting his moral 
was somewhat anti-matrimonial, 
checked himself into supernatural 
gravity, and resumed on the other 
tack. ‘ But marriage is a respect- 
able state, Charlie ; there’s nothing 
like it, so Mulligatawney tells me, 
to sober a man. Snssiens, Charlie,’ 
said the.General, oracularly, with a 
solemn shake of the head, ‘ marriage 
is like that empty decanter. It 
comes in sparkling and blushing, 
like sunrise on a May morning. 
What ?—You draw the cork, and 
the first glass is heaven upon earth 
—that’s the honeymoon; then you 
fill another—same flavour, but not 
quite equal to the first. Never 
mind, try again; so you keep sip- 
ping and sipping, to analyze, if you 
can, the real taste of the beverage, 
and before you can satisfy yourself 
you come to the end of the bottle; 
then, sir, when you get to the bot- 
tom you can see through it, and you 
find how empty it is! Not that I 
mean exactly that,’ said the General, 
again catching himself up, as he 
found that his metaphor, having 
taken a wrong turn, had led to a 
somewhat unexpected conclusion. 
* But we can’t stop here all night,’ 
added he, ‘ so tell me, my boy, when 
I may begin to send out invitations 
for the breakfast ?’ 
Charlie blushed up all over his 
emaciated face, as he replied, pulling 
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vehemently at his moustaches, 
‘Why, uncle, it’s best to be explicit, 
and I like to be straightforward 
about everything, so I may as well 
tell you at once, I—I’m hardly pre- 
pared to marry, in fact I’m rather 
averse to it—in short,’ said Charlie, 
gaining courage as he went on, ‘ I’ve 
no immediate idea of marrying at 
all, and, with all my respect and 
brotherly affection for her, certainly 
not Blanche.’ 

‘Certainly mot Blanche!’ re- 
seated the General, in something 
etween a shriek and a moan. ‘ Cer- 
tainly not Blanche!—and why, in 
the name of all that’s de—de— 
disgusting! certainly not Blanche ? 
Zounds! I see it all now, you've 
ot a black wife—don’t deny it!—a 
lack wife and a swarm of piebald 
piccaninnies—oh dear! oh dear! 
that I should live to see this day— 
I shall never get over it—it’s killing 
me now; , L feel it here, sir, 
in the pit of my stomach! I'll go 
to bed,’ he vociferated, untying his 
neckcloth on the spot. ‘I'll go to 
bed this instant, and never get up 
again!’ With which lugubrious 
threat the General, regardless of 
Charlie’s protestations and remon- 
strances, Via in effect stump furi- 
ously off to his den, whence his 
dressing-room bell was forthwith 
heard pealing with alarming vio- 
lence, nor did he appear any more 
that evening, leaving the gentlemen 
to drag out a weary sitting, still at 
cross purposes, each in the society 
of her he loved best in the world. 


CHAPTER XXV.—‘ EUDEMON,’ 


NIGHT-WALKERS—A ‘NICE JOB’—CLEARING THE PLATE-BASKET—JUST IN TIME— 


DRUM-HEAD COURT-MARTIAL—FIRST-LOVE — A RAT 


THE TRAIL—AN EFFECTUAL OPIATE, 


Tr was a soft dark night—such a 
night as is peculiar to our temperate 
climate towards the close of autumn. 
There was no moon, and not a star 
to be seen, yet was it not pitch dark, 
save under the gigantic trees or in 
the close shrubberies that sur- 
rounded Newton-Hollowes. A man 
could see about ten yards before 
him, and one bound on an evil 
errand, by catlike vigilance and cir- 
cumspection, might have made out 
the figure of an honest man at that 
distance, and remained himself un- 
seen. The night wind sighed gently 


BEHIND THE ARRAS—ON 


through the half-stripped hedges, 
and the fragrance of the few remain- 
ing autumnal flowers floated lightly 
on the breeze. It was a beautiful 
night for the purpose. ‘ Quite pro- 
vidential,’ Mr. Fibbes said, as clad 
in a long greatcoat, he stumbled up 
the dark lane that led from Newton 
station to General Bounce’s resi- 
dence. His companion made no 
answer ; Tom Blacke was preoccu- 
pied and nervous. It may be that 
the stillness of the hour, the sooth- 
ing tendency .of all around him, 
brought back too painfully the inno- 
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cent days of the Past—it may be 
that he contemplated with some mis- 
givings the hazardous undertaking 
of the immediate Future. Mr. 
Fibbes, however, allowed no such 
gloomy reflections to influence his 
spirits, and the pair proceeded in 
silence, save where the latter stum- 
bling in some unseen rut anathema- 
tized the slovenly finish of ‘ these 
here country roads,’ and sighed for 
the gas-lit pavement of his beloved 
London. Once Tom halted, grasp- 
ing his comrade’s arm with a low 
‘Hush!’ and whispering in his ear, 
‘ that there was a step behind them, 
walking when they walked and 
stopping when they stopped.’ 

‘Hecho,’ replied Mr. Fibbes, ac- 
counting for the phenomenon by 
natural causes, but prefixing a super- 
fluous aspirate to the name of the 
invisible nymph. ‘ Hecho,’ said he ; 
‘I've often knowed it so—’specially 
at night. But Tom, what’s up, man? 
blessed if you an’t a shakin’ all 
over,—have a drain, man—have a 
drain!’ and the never-failing remedy 
was forthwith produced in a goodly 
case-bottle fromthe greatcoat pocket. 
Nor did the doctor neglect his own 
prescription, and much refreshed, 
the twain proceeded on their way. 
A slight difficulty occurred in scal- 
ing the park-palings, Mr. Fibbes 
affirming with many oaths that 
nothing but his weight and the age 
of his nether garments saved him 
from being impaled there for life ; 
and the tremendous disturbance oc- 
casioned by a panic-stricken cock- 
pheasant, compelled a halt of several 
minutes’ duration, lest the inmates 
of the Hall should have been aroused 
by the vociferous rooster. All was 
at length still—the church clock at 
Guyville chimed the half-hour after 
one. The night grew more cloudy 
and the wind died away into a low 
moaning whisper. The pair stole 
across the lawn, like two foul shades 
returning to the nether world. A 
heavy foot-mark crushed Blanche’s 
last pet geranium into the mould. 
Tom shook like an aspen-leaf, much 
to the covert indignation of Mr, 
Fibbes, and they reached the scul- 
lery-window unheard and unsus- 
pected. 

‘Gently, now!’ Why does Tom 
®hake so? and even Mr. Fibbes, 
‘with his bull-strength and iron 
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nerves, feel so ill at ease, so willing 
even now to go back a guiltless tres- 
asser, and leave the job undone? 
ut no—it has been boasted of in 
anticipation at their flash resorts ; 
what would the professionals think ? 
why, the very detectives would 
sneer to learn that ‘Leary Tom’ 
and ‘the Battersea Big-Un’ had 
been frightened at their own sha- 
dows, and after a long journey 
into the country had returned 
bootyless to London, the sleepers 
undisturbed—the ‘crib uncracked’ 
—‘gently again!’—a jack-daw on 
the roof brings their hearts into 
their mouths; were it not for the 
case-bottle they would ‘drop it’ 
even now. Another pause, and Mr. 
Fibbes summoning all his energies 
proceeds to act. Gently and stealth- 
ily he produces the brown paper, 
and the treacle with which it is to 
be smeared. Lightly he applies it 
to the selected pane, Tom turning 
the dark lantern deftly on the job. 
How ghastly the white face on 
which a chance ray happens to 
gleam! Warily — rs — the 
heavy hand presses harder, harder 
still, and the glass gives way, but 
the faithful treacle absorbs every 
stray fragment, and not a particle 
reaches the ground either without 
or within. Fortune favours the 
rogues, the shutters have not been 
put up. They are in for it now, 
and both gather confidence, Mr. 
Fibbes assuming the initiative. A 
large dirty hand gropes through 
the broken pane, and the hasp of 
the window is moved cautiously 
back ; but with all their care it gives 
a slight click, and again they pause 
and listen with beating hearis. 
‘The grease,’ whispers Mr. Fibbes 
to his confederate, and the sashes 
being plentifully smeared with that 
application, the window opens noise- 
lessly to the top. Admittance thus 
pas to the body of the place, our 
ousebreakers are now fairly em- 
barked on their enterprise. Their 
shoes are pulled off and stowed away 
in their pockets. The centre-bit 1s 
ot in readiness, and Mr. Fibbes 
eels the edge of his long knife with 
a grim sense of dogged, blood- 
thirsty resolution. All is, however, 
in their favour. The scullery-door 
is left open, and they reach the 
passage on the ground-floor without 
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the slightest noise or hindrance. 
And here we may remark for the 
benefit of those who are affected 
by nervous apprehensions of their 
houses being ‘ burglariously entered 
and their property feloniously ab- 
stracted,’ to use the beautiful lan- 
guage of the law—that there is no 
precautionary measure better worth 
observing than that of carefully 
locking on the outside the door of 
every room on a ground-floor, and 
leaving the key in the lock. There 
are three things, it is said, of which 
the housebreaker has a professional 
horror—a little dog loose, an infant 
unweaned, and a sick person in ex- 
tremis. The first is an abomination 
seldom permitted where there is 
anything worth stealing; the se- 
cond, a misfortune which Nature 
kindly suffers only to exist at con- 
siderable intervals; the third, a ca- 
lamity to which we may hope not 
to be subjected very often in a life- 
time. In the absence then of these 
unwelcome defences, every door se- 
cured as above makes an additional 
fortification against the enemy. 
The thief having perhaps effected a 
skilful and elaborate entrance into 
your dining-room, where he finds 
no booty but an extinguished lamp 
and a volume of family prayers, 
must commit a fresh burglary be- 
fore he can reach your study, or 
wherever you keep your small stock 
of ready money for household ex- 
penses; and though he came in at 
the window, reversing the usual or- 
der of things with an unwelcome 
visitor, he finds it no easy matter to 
get out at the door, The probabi- 
lity is he will hardly work through 
three solid inches of mahogany, for 
he cannot conveniently pick the lock 
if the key is left in it, without some 
little noise. Thus (although to the 
damage of your upholstery) you get 
an additional chance of being 
aroused, and a few minutes more 
time to betake yourself to your wea- 
pore, whether they consist of an un- 
oaded blunderbuss, a twelve-bar- 
relled revolver (out of order), or a 
hand-candlestick and a short brass 
poker. In the meantime your pla- 
cens uxor, uttering piercing shrieks 
out at window, alarms the country 
for miles round, and, what is more 
to the purpose, frightens the robber 
out of his wits, who decamps incon- 
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tinently, leaving no farther marks 
of his visit than a window-frame 
spoilt, an inkstand or a jar of curry- 
pa upset,.and a small box of 
ucifer-matches, his own property, 
and seized on by you as the spolia 
opima of this bloodless victory. 
Stealthily, noiselessly, like the 
tiger on his velvet footfall, our two 
ruffians glide along the passage, to- 
wards the butler’s sleeping-room, 
where the plate is kept. Small need 
have they of the dark lantern, so ac- 
curately have they studied the plan 
of the house, so apt are they in their 
nefarious trade. But they have 
reckoned without their host upon 
that official’s absence at Bubbleton ; 
the late arrivals from Africa have 
kept him at home. However he has 
been celebrating their return so cor- 
dially that, as far as being aroused 
and making an alarm goes, he might 
as well be a hundred miles off. 
They pass the lantern twice or thrice 
across his sleeping, open-mouthed 
face, and Fibbes feels the edge of 
his knife once more, with devilish 
ferocity, ere the centre-bit is 
brought into play, and a hole bored 
in the plate cupboard, which soon 
makes the robbers masters of its 
contents. That receptacle is emp- 
tied, and its treasures transferred to 
the blue bag, with astonishing si- 
lence and celerity. The adepts, 
growing bold with impunity, almost 
regret the deep slumbers of the 
inmates, sufficiently attested by 
the prolonged snores resounding 
from that portion of the base- 
ment where the other male ser- 
vants repose, and arguing that the 
jollifications of the evening have 
not been confined to the somnolent 
butler alone: had the garrison been 
more on the alert, think the invaders, 
there would have been more satis- 
faction in foiling them, and it would 
have been a ‘more creditable job’ 
altogether. Hush! is that a foot- 
fall along the passage? They stop 
and listen intently. The kitchen- 
clock ticks loudly throughout the 
darkness, but other sound is there 
none. They resume their labours. 
By this time the plate is packed; 
the great object of the foray has 
been attained—melted silver tells 
no tales—and there is nothing fur- 
ther to be done than to strip the 
drawing-room of such portable ar- 
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ticles as are worth the carrying, 
and so decampin triumph. Up the 
back-stairs they steal. The General 
hates a door to slam, in which aver- 
sion we cordially agree with him ; 
and the green-baize one communi- 
cating with the offices revolves 
noiselessly on its hinges. So they 
glide through without hindrance, 
and on past that statue the nudity 
of which had shocked Tom’s sense 
of propriety on a previous occasion. 
Mr. Fibbes, who is of a facetious 
humour when under excitement, 
seizes the dark lantern, and turns 
its glare full upon this work of art, 
with a high-seasoned joke. They 
reach the drawing-room door; for 
the space of a minute they listen 
intently; prolonged snores from the 
direction of the General’s apartment 
pervade the house; other sounds 
there are none. Cautiously the lock 
is turned, and the door thrown 
quickly open, that no creaking hinge 
may betray them by its moan. A 
gleam of light well-nigh blinds them, 
accustomed to the darkness of the 

assages through which they have 
Sone groping ; and Mr. Fibbes, who 
enters first, starts back, paralyzed 
for a moment by the unexpected 
apparition of a female figure robed 
in white, and shining like some un- 
earthly being in the strong light of 
his lantern turned full upon the 
place she occupies. The figure starts 
up, and utters along piercing shriek. 

here is no time for deliberation ; 
Tom hisses a frightful oath into his 
confederate’s ear, and the big ruffian 
gripes Blanche’s white throat in one 
hand, whilst the other gropes in his 
dress for the long knife. Already 
the blade quivers aloft in the candle- 
light. Crash !—a terrific blow levels 
the villain to the floor. Tom, turn- 
ing madly to escape, finds himself 
in the powerful grasp of Frank 
Hardingstone, who eshes him as a 
terrier would shake a rat—Frank’s 
extremely airy costume being highly 
favourable to such muscular exer- 
tions. Bells peal all over the house; 
lights are seen glancing along the 
passages ; female voices rise shrill 
and high, in scream and sob and 
voluble inquiry. Charlie and Mary 
Delaval meet on the stairs ; and he 
only exclaims ‘ What is it? Thank 
God, you are safe!’ The General 
rushes tumultuously down in a 
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scanty cotton garment, disclosing 
the greater portion of a. pair of 
extremely sturdy supporters, and 
in which, crowned with a red night- 
cap and armed moreover with a 
short brass poker, he presents the 
appearance of some ancient Roman 
of ‘the baser sort,’ inciting his 
brother plebeians to an agrarian 
tumult. ‘Guard, turn out!’ shouts 
the General, in a voice of thunder. 
‘Murder! thieves! Let me get at 
‘em; only let me get at’em!’ And 
he bursts into the drawing-room, 
where he beholds Frank still shaking 
Tom Blacke, who is by this time 
nearly strangled; Blanche in a 
‘dead faint’ on the sofa; Mr. 
Fibbes’ huge body extended sense- 
less on the floor, and standing over 
him, apparently ready to knock him 
to shivers again the very instant he 
should show the slightest. symptom 
of vitality, our old friend, rough, 
honest, undaunted ‘ Hairblower !’ 


‘Drum-head court-martial,’ ex- 
claimed the General as he struggled 
hastily into a somewhat warmer 
costume than that which he had 
worn during the brunt of the ac- 
tion, ‘Drum-head court-martial at 
three in the morning. Zounds! I 
only wish I was in India, I'd have 
*em hanged in front of the house 
before breakfast-time. Frank— 
hollo!— march the prisoners into 
my study, under escort my boy, 
and be d dto them. No, I will 
not swear,’ and the General took 
his place at his study-table, with all 
the pomp and circumstance of a 
district court martial, as the hap- 
less housebreakers, with their arms 
»inioned behind them, and guarded 

y the whole male strength of the 
establishment, were paraded before 
him, Hairblower bringing up the 
rear, and keeping his eye steadily 
fixed on Mr. Fibbes,as if only watch- 
ing his opportunity for an insubordi- 
nate movement on the part of that 
individual to knock him down again. 
Mr. Fibbes maintained a dogged 
silence throughout ; save once when 
he muttered a complimentary re- 
mark, containing the figurative ex- 
pression, ‘white-livered son of a 

, supposed to be aerey 
of the state of prostration in which 
he saw his Ave aceanie, Tom 
Blacke was utterly unnerved; he 
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eried, and shook, and staggered like 
a man with the palsy, and would 
have gone down upon his knees to 
the General, had he not been forci- 
bly held up by the two tall footmen, 
who seemed to mistrust even the 
slightest movement as preparatory 
to a fresh outbreak of ferocity. 
‘This once’ pleaded the wretched 
coward, ‘ forgive me this once, Gene- 
ral—for the sake of my poor wife, 
Miss Blanche’s maid she was, sir— 
only this once, and I'll confess all— 
the forgery and everything —you 
might transport me for life, but 
you wont be hard upon-me, General 
—this job wasn’t my doing, 'twas him 
that set me on it, twas his plant I'l 
swear, pointing to Mr. Fibbes, 
whose countenance was expressive 
of intense contempt and disgust. 
‘ Well,’ muttered that gentleman, as 
if this was indeedaclimax, ‘well, I am 
,» something which he certainly 
was not, however much the mode 
of life he affected might eventually 
lead to such a consummation. 
‘Forgery !’ exclaimed the General, 
‘What? Zounds! here’s something 
of importance ! swear him—no, he’s 
on his trial—take his words down in 
writing—forgery indeed!—here’s a 
p-etty discovery!’ As Blacke be- 
came more composed out it all came 
—how his wife had forged Mrs. 
Kettering’s name, and obtained the 
legacy, and got the will proved, 
through that knowledge of the law 
which he was always ready to turn 
to evil ccaeaabeston whole confes- 
sion, which was indeed full and satis- 
factory, for he was frightened into 
telling the truth, closing with an- 
other earnest appeal for mercy, and 
another denunciation of his dogged 
confederate. 

The General was in raptures— 
Blanche was an heiress once more— 
even Charlie’s contumacious refusal 
to be married against his will, was 
now a matter of secondary import- 
ance. In his delight he would coo 
let both the rogues go, and pledged 
himself not to prosecute them, had 
Frank Hardingstone not reminded 
him that the duty he owed to civi- 
lized society would hardly admit of 
such injudicious lenity ; so the pri- 
soners were marched off, still under 
a numerous and voluble escort, and 
carefully locked into a coal-house, 
whenee, it is needless to observe, 
VOL. L. NO. CCXCIX. 
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they made an easy escape within 
two hours, when their temporary 
gaolers, after beer all round, re- 
turned to their repose—nor should 
we omit to mention that they were 
retaken by the London police within 
five days, and eventually trans- 
ported—Mr. Fibbes for fourteen 
years, and Tom Blacke, in conside- 
ration of divers little matters that 
came up against him, for the term 
of his natural life. 

But in the meantime the General, 
his guests, and servants returned to 
their respective couches. Blanche, 
after the administration of such 
restoratives as ladies alone under- 
stand, was put to bed by Mary De- 
laval, who would not leave her till she 
saw her sink into a quiet refreshing 
slumber —then the governess too 
sought her room, and oh! what a 
happy heart she carried with her 
to ie rest. ‘Thank God, you 
are safe!’ It was but five words— 
yet what depths of joy, and hope, 
and tenderness that short sentence 
opened up—what a different world 
it was now—true they were far apart 
as ever in reality, but she felt that 
in the bright realms of fancy they 
were linked in a bond that could 
never be forgotten—yes, he loved 
her. ’Twas his cousin's scream that 
had disturbed him in his chamber, 
’twas his cousin, his betrothed wife 
as she had once thought, who was 
in peril and distress; yet in all the 
hurry and confusion of the moment 
she, the poor governess, was upper- 
most inhis thoughts. ‘ Thank God,’ 
he said, ‘you are net am he 
loved her, he loved her, and he was 
hers for evermore. They would 
never be united in the material 
world, other duties, other affections 
would supplant her in his outer life, 
his omnie existence—but when 
the cloud of sorrow overshadowed 
him—when joy more than common 
flooded him in its golden light— 
when a strain of music, or a gleam 
of sunshine, or the song of a bird, 
or the ripple of a stream touched 
his higher nature — whenever the 
springs of feeling gushed up in his 
inmost heart, then would her image 
rise to vindicate its payne / over 
its spiritual being—then would she 
claim him and possess him as her 
own, her very own. First love is a 
fatal illusion—the plant may never 
oo 
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come into full bloom, it may blossom 
but to be cut down—it may be nip- 
ed by bitter frosts or rent by the 
eheine gale—it may be trodden 
into the dirt by rude feet, and 
covered by gross mould, or spotted 
by the slime of trailing reptiles. 

or years it may be Sariol and 
forgotten, yet when the south wind 
breathes its fragrance over earth, 
when the gentle rain descends from 
Heaven, its fibres will again put 
forth their leaves, from its burial- 
lace the meek plant will again raise 
its head above the surface, and its 
— will steal over the senses 
ike a sigh from Paradise. So 
thought Mary with regard to that 
superstition. To do them justice, 
women in general cling with wonder- 
ful tenacity to this article of their 
faith. Poor things! they seldom 
have it in their power to observe it 
practically, but their adoration in 
theory for the holiness and inviola- 
bility of first love is all the more 
disinterested and edifying. So Mary 
lay awake for hours in an ecstacy of 
happiness, and when she did ines 
her eyes what wonder that her 
dreams, take whatever shape they 
would at first, invariably resolved 
themselves into a circle of merry- 
makers, and in the middle a figure 
on its knees before her, with fair 
upturned face and tender smiling 
lips, whispering, ‘Thank God, you 
are safe!’ 

Tt is now high time that we should 
explain by whatfortunate train of cir- 
cumstances Hairblower and Blanche 
should have met at that critical 
moment, when the astonished girl 
found herself in the grasp of a ruf- 
fian, who but for the timely inter- 
vention of the seaman’s arm, would 
in all probability have murdered 
her on the spot. Her champion’s 
own account of his proceeding was 
so intermixed with professional terms 
and peculiar phrases, which in his 
vocabulary possessed an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning from that which is 
found attached to them in Johnson's 
Dictionary, or any other standard 
authority on the English language— 
that we prefer giving it in our 
own words, merely observing thatthe 
whole robbery and rescue was a 
proceeding which he designated 
* special,’ and should indeed be con- 
sidered, so he said, ‘a circumstance 
from beginning to end.’ 
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Hairblower then, having trans- 
acted his fishing affairs with his 
‘governor’ as he called him, in 
which interview, we have since 
been informed, ‘the governor,’ a 
shrewd hard-headed man of busi- 
ness, got very much the better of 
the seaman, and having failed in his 
intention of making a ceremonious 
call on his foreign friends ‘ the true 
blues,’ who were then making a tour 
of the provinces, was irresistibly 
inositol by a species of morbid 
curiosity to revisit the scene of his 
former misfortunes. So he actually 
turned into*the very public-house 
where he had been robbed on his 
previous visit to London; and finding 
no one there but the bar-maid (a 
late acquisition), very quietly had 
his dinner and drank his beer in the 
small snuggery of the bar, which we 
have mentioned as being lighted by 
a window from the identical room 
in which Tom Blacke and Mr. 
Fibbes were in the habit of holding 
their nefarious consultations. The 
seaman had paid for his liquor, and 
was in the act of departing, in fact 
the girl thought he had already 
gone, when the two housebreakers 
entered the door, and Hairblower 
resisting his first impulse, which was 
to do battle on the spot with the 
twain, ‘one down, t’other come on,’ 
shrenk back unobserved into the 
little room he had been occupying, 
and taking off his shoes, concealed 
himself behind an old fashioned 
chest that stood against the wall. 
His first idea was to remain im 
hiding till the two worthies should 
have arrived at the height of their 
jollification, and then bursting in 
upon their banquet to administer 
to each what he termed ‘his allow- 
ance.’ The conversation, however, 
which he overheard was of such a 
nature as to modify considerably 
this desire for immediate blows, and 
when the horrid method of silencing 
the alarm likely to be raised by some 
female watcher was discussed in cold 
blood as a matter of regular busi- 
ness, the listener's hair stood on end 
as he resolved, come what might, to 
prevent this deliberate and inhuman 
murder. 

But Hairblower was completely 
in the dark still as to the ‘where’ 
and the ‘when’ of. the intended 
burglary. He could not therefore 
warn the inmates, nor had he time 
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to inform the police. 


He could but 
watch the plotters, lie still, and lis- 


ten. Little thought Tom Blacke 
when he looked outside the door 
and — through the red-cur- 
tained window, as he imagined to 
make all safe, that the avenger in 
the shape of his old sailor friend was 
within five yards of him; little 
thought Mr. Fibbes in his acoustic 
speculations about ‘ Hecho,’ that, in 
this instance, hers was a substantial 
frame dogging his every footstep, 
a strong heavy arm ready and ar 
ing to strike him to the earth. 
They thought they were secure at 
least of all owfside the house, and 
pone J took their measures accord- 
ingly. 


But honest Hairblower enjoyed 
one of those enviable organizations 
to which fear seems positively un- 
known, and when he reflected that, 
in his ignorance of where they were 
bound and when their plot was to 
be ripe, his only chance was never 
to let the ruffians out of his sight 
till he could place them in safe cus- 
tody, it seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world, alone 
and unarmed, to dog the footsteps of 
two desperate men, one of whom 
was an acknowledged murderer. 
He followed them accordingly from 
the house; he waited on the oppo- 
site side of the street whilst they 
got their implements from Tom’s 
odgings ; he arrived at the station 
twenty yards behind them, stole up 
and heard them take tickets to 
‘Newton,’ took a similar one him- 
self, and sat down in the very next 
carriage to them, with the collar of 
his pea-jacket pulled high over his 
face, all a guard placed upon his 
lips, lest his old acquaintance should 
by any means overhear and recog- 
nise his voice. As he journeyed 
down he thought over every possi- 
ble plan by which he could frustrate 
the robbery. Ifhe gave them into 
custody with the railway people, 
he could prove nothing; they were 
two to one; they would not hesitate 
to swear black was white, and they 
might easily turn the tables upon 
him, and perhaps succeed in trans- 
ferring him to durance vile instead 
of themselves. If he asked for 


assistance from a fellow-passenger 
(and there was one stout-made coun- 
tryman in whom Hairblower was 
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sorely tempted to confide), he would 
probably not be believed, or at any 
rate the explanation and consequent 
watching would be very likely to 
lace the ruffians on their guard. 
o, he would do it all himself. He 
could rely on his own stout heart 
and powerful frame; he would hunt 
them to the world’s end. At New- 
ton station great caution was neces- 
sary. He remained in the train till 
they had left the platform, then 
nimbly jumped out as it was on the 
int ye starting, and delivering up 
is ticket, got clear of the building 
in time to distinguish their footsteps 
stealing up the lane not fifty vende 
ahead of him. This distance he 
cautiously diminished. Like most 
sailors he could see pretty well in 
the dark, and was used to goin 
barefoot, so taking his shoes off 
once more, he had no difficulty in 
keeping within earshot of the chase. 
At last they reached the house; 
Hairblower no more knew whose it 
was than the man in the moon; but 
he had determined, as soon as the 
were all safe inside, to make a das 
at Tom Blacke, knock him senseless, 
close with Fibbes, and alarm the in- 
mates; thus, he thought, they will be 
taken in the fact. Had he known his 
dear Miss Blanche was in jeopardy, 
perhaps he might not have been so 
cool. Fortunately, sailors are so 
used to every sort of difficulty, that 
it is next to impossible to put one 
wrong, and Hairblower managed to 
creep through the scullery windows 
macy as deftly as either of the pro- 
fessionals with whom proficiency 
in such exercises is a necessary nee 
of their trade. Whilst they robbed 
the butler’s pantry he stood behind 
the door, but the moment, he 
thought, had not yet arrived. In 
that small room, os calculated, he 
had hardly space to ‘tackle’ with 
them properly, and with admirable 
coolness waited a better opportunity, 
and followed them upstairs. 
they entered the drawing-room he 
~was close upon them, and had it not 
been that he was as much startled 
as Fibbes himself at the apparition 
of ‘ Miss Blanche,’ his arm would 
have been raised an instant sooner, 
and might perhaps have saved that 
young lady a fainting fit, as it did 
save her life. As he turned to seize 
Tom Blacke he beheld - in the 
00 
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grasp of Mr. Hardingstone, and 
then Hairblower felt indeed that 
he could have encountered a host; 
but by this time the house was 
alarmed, and further violence un- 
necessary. 

Now although we are aware that 
it is not customary for well-nurtured 
damsels to sit with lighted candles 
in drawing-rooms at an hour when 
the rest of the family have retired 
to rest, yet allowances must be 
made for such as have the misfor- 
tunetobein love. This was Blanche’s 
case, and being unable to sleep, she 
wisely slipped on a dressing-gown, 
and stole down stairs for the pur- 
pose of getting the last new novel, 
then lying on the drawing-room 
table, and administering it as anever- 
failing soporific. When there, she 
found the room so much more com- 
fortable than her own, that she lit 
the candles and sat quietly down to 
read, till disturbed by what she 
thought at the moment a frightful 
apparition. Her delight at recog- 
nising Hairblower when she came to 
her senses was only equalled by the 
enthusiasm of that formidable 
auxiliary himself, who with diffi- 
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culty refrained from embracing 
her on the spot, a mode of worshi 
in which Frank Hardingstone soul 
willingly havejoined. That gentle- 
man, we have reason to think, was 
in love too; at least on the night in 
question hewas restless and fidgetty, 
and courted slumber in vain. Then 
he heard a door open, and got up 
and put on a few clothes, at then 
he fancied he distinguished a 
stealthy footfall in the passage be- 
low ; so he too left his room, and 
arrived on the scene of action in 
the nick of time. How the dis- 
turbance of that night influenced the 
destiny of several of the party it is 
not now necessary to state, nor can 
we tell what Frank saw, heard, or 
felt, to induce him the following 
morning to send to Bubbleton for 
his horses, and to make such ar- 
rangements as argued his intention 
of protracting his visit at Newton- 
Sicliowe: during some considerable 
portion of the hunting season. We 
are satisfied however, although she 
did not say so, that this arrange- 
ment was by no means unwelcome 
to Blanche Kettering. 


DALTON. 


HE life of a philosopher is 
seldom marked by many exter- 
nal events. Unnoticed, he keeps 
the even tenor of his way, as he 
climbs 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar ; 
and such was the life of John Dal- 
ton: “‘ Its main incidents were men- 
tal efforts resulting in signal disco- 
veries.”* 

His biographer has well per- 
formed his task; nor could this 
labour of love have been entrusted 
to worthier hands than those of Dr. 
William Charles Henry. 

John Dalton’s birth-place was 
Eaglesfield near Cockermouth in 
Cumberland, and this his native 
village is said to contain the first 
Quakers’ meeting house established 
in England, now used as a school- 


house. Over its ancient burial- 
ground the long grass waves. He 
was born on the 5th of September 
1766, in a house where his family 
had resided for three previous gene- 
rations, possessing a small copy- 
hold estate which became the pro- 
perty of our philosopher on the 
death of his elder brother Jonathan, 
in 1834. Miss Johns, who visited 
the house with Dr. Dalton in that 
year, describes it as one of the better 
class of farm-houses of the district, 
which had undergone considerable 
alterations without losing its iden- 
tity. Jonathan Dalton, the grand- 
father, was, it seems, the first of the 
race who joined the Society of 
Friends, and his descendants zea- 
lously adhered to that religious 
body. 


Whatever opinion our philoso- 


* Memoirs of the Life and Scientific Researches of John Dalton, Hon. D.C.L. 


Oxford; LL.D. Edinburgh; F.RS.; &c. de, 
F.R.S., &c.. London: Printed for the Cavendish Society. 


By William Charles Henry, M.D., 
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pher may have entertained of the 
pomp of power, he appears to have 

en not insensible to the boast of 
heraldry; for towards the close of 
his well-spent and honoured life, he 
drew out and preserved on parch- 
ment a pedigree, duly surmounted 
with the armorial bearings of the 
family, coloured in a style which 
might have satisfied Master Mum- 
blazon himself. This pedigree re- 
cords the alliances of the Daltons 
with the Greenups and the Fearons; 
and these last became the pur- 
chasers of a messuage and tenement 
at Eaglesfield aforesaid in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The Daltons and the 
Fearons both belonged to that 
respectable class of landed men 
known in the Lake district as 
‘statesmen,’ now almost as scarce 
as their namesakes in the great 
council of the nation. 

Of John Dalton’s boyhood not 
muchis known, but enoughto warrant 
the fervent homage of Adam Sedg- 
wick. Hear the eloquent President 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, on the 
occasion of its meeting at Cam- 
bridge: — 

From the hour he came from his 
mother’s womb, the God of Nature had 
laid his hand upon his head, and had 
ordained him for the ministration of 
high philosophy. 


Like most original discoverers, 
what Dalton was he made himself, 
so far as the cultivation of the great 
talents given to him was concerned. 
Here is his account of his education, 
written with characteristic simpli- 
city. 

The writer of this was born at the 
village of Eaglesfield, about two miles 
west of Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
Attended the village schools there and 
in the neighbourhood till eleven years 
of age, at which period he had gone 
through a course of mensuration, sur- 
veying, navigation, &c.; began about 
twelve to teach the village school, and 
continued it two years; afterwards was 
occasionally employed in husbandry for 
& year or more; removed to Kendal at 
fifteen years of age as assistant to a 
boarding-school; remained in that ¢apa- 
city for three or four years, then under- 
took the same school as a principal, and 
continued it for eight years; whilst at 
Kendal, employed his leisure in studying 
Latin, Greek, French, and the mathe- 
matics, with natural philosophy; re- 
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moved thence to Manchester in 1793, as 
tutor in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy in the New College; was six 
years in that engagement, and after was 
employed as public and private teacher 
of mathematics and chemistry in Man- 
chester, but occasionally by invitation in 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds, 
JoHN Da.ton. 
Oct. 22, 1832. 


Qui docet discit :— 

It is manifest, writes his biographer, 
that for his mental culture, Dalton was 
mainly beholden to his own efforts. He 
was emphatically self-taught; and from 
his very boyhood were implanted those 
habits of stern self-reliance, of indomit- 
able perseverance, and of severe, patient 
concentration of thought, by which, in 
after-life, he was often heard to affirm, 
rather than by the suggestive inspira- 
tions of genius, he had slowly wrought 
out what he fitly termed, ‘A New Sys- 
tem of Chemical Philosophy.’ 


When we reflect on his early 
struggles to overcome the check of 
the too often ‘ unconquerable bar,’ 
and the difficulties with which he 
was surrounded, it is impossible not 
to admire his energy. Look 
at him not only commencing a 
school in his native village at the 
age of twelve, but persevering in 
teaching therein for two years. The 
juvenile master was, as might be 
expected, sometimes rather put to 
it, in his efforts to sustain his pre- 
cocious authority :— 

John Robinson, a very aged man, 
born, bred, and still living at Eaglesfield, 
remembers Joseph Dalton, the father, 
and Deborah, his wife, who were mar- 
ried 1755, and had three children, Jona- 
than, John, and Mary. ‘The father,’ 
he says, ‘was a weaver by trade, and 
still rather poor.’ John Robinson was 
a pupil at Eaglesfield School, and tells 
of the little authority Dalton had over 
his scholars; how they challenged him 
out in the graveyard to fight, many of 
these being the age of himself; and how 
they broke the school windows after he 
had locked them in to get off their tasks 
by dinner-time. 

While his mind was thus disci- 

lined and invigorated, Dalton’s 
body was rendered robust by his 
share in the labours of his father’s 
farm; and in 1781, we find him, being 
then fifteen years old, leaving 
Eaglesfield for Kendal to join his 
cousin George Bewley, who, with 
the assistance of Jonathan Dalton, 
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there conducted a school for Qua- 
kers. Howit prospered, Dr. Henry 
does not tell us—not very satisfac- 
torily probably—for he refers to a 
printed notice that the school— 
“where youth will be carefully in- 
structed in English, Latin, Greek, 
and French; also writing, arithme- 
tic, merchants’ accounts, and the 
mathematics,”—and all for the sum 
of ten shillings and sixpence per 

uarter—would be reopened on the 

th of March, 1785, Jonathan 
and John Dalton. This time the 
school seems to have been well esta- 
blished; for in 1811 the quarterly 
payments were raised to fifteen 
shillings, ‘not without an apologe- 
tic hope, that a small advance (the 
increased price of the necessaries 
of life considered) would not be 
thought unreasonable.’ 

The seminary was open to both 
sexes; and Mrs. Cookson, who be- 
came a pupil there in the summer 
of 1785, thus describes it:— 

The school was not generally popular, 
owing to the uncouth manners of the 
young masters, who did not seem to 
have had much intercourse with society ; 
but John’s natural disposition being 
gentler, he was more passable. _ I he- 
lieve the last time of my going to Mr. 
Dalton was about the year 1789. He 
was then become rather more commu- 
nicative in his manner, but still a man 
of very few words. 

Dr. Davy, who communicated 
Mrs. Cookson’s reminiscences to 
Dr. Henry, adds, that the number 
of scholars might have been about 
sixty boys and girls. Jonathan, the 
elder brother, who was stern and 
severe in manner, was considered 
the principal; John was milder. 

Great regularity was observed; any 
improprieties were noted down; a mark 
on paper was put against the name of 
the culprit; and the remark in a solemn 
manner was often made, by one or other 
of the masters, that ‘the day of reckon- 
ing would surely come.’ 


These awful bodings not being 
followed by the threatened conse- 
uences, do not seem to have had 

e desired effect; and corporal 
punishment was resorted to, but 
only on one occasion, when it seems 
to have been inflicted in earnest on 
three boys who disregarded admo- 
nition and warning, and with such 
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on that a surgeon was called 
in. e stern Jonathan was the 
active executioner, while John held 
the patients. This scarification 
made some noise in the Kendal 
world, and the sufferers would have 
been taken from the school if a 
strong interest had not been brought 
to bear in support of the masters, 
‘whose manners,’ says Dr. Davy, 
‘ must have been more than avaally 
hard and ungainly.’ A male pupil 
of the same period, Mr. Isaac Braith- 
waite, records his recollection that 
the boys were ‘all glad to be taught 
by John Dalton, because he had a 
gentler disposition, and besides, his 
mind was so occupied with mathe- 
matics, that their faults escaped his 
notice. His brother, who divided 
with him the management of the 
school, was more vigilant.’ 


In this drudgery John Dalton 
toiled, in association with his elder 
brother, for twelve long years, re- 
lieving the monotony of his labour 
by contributions to two periodicals, 
then in considerable repute,* whose 
volumes, from 1784 to 1794, give 
many solutions of questions in ma- 
thematics and general philosophy, 
to which his name is attached. The 
close friendship which, at this time, 
subsisted between himself and that 
prodigy in scientific attainments, 
John Gough, should not be for- 
gotten. This extraordinary man, 
who was the son of a wealth 
tradesman, in the town of Kendal, 
is thus described by John Dalton, 
in a letter to Mr. Peter Crosthwaite, 
of Keswick, dated Kendal, April 12, 
1788 :— 

Unfortunately he lost his sight by the 
small-pox, when about two years old, 
since which he has been quite blind, and 
may now be about thirty: he is perhaps 
one of the most astonishing instances 
that ever appeared, of what genius, 
united with perseverance and every other 
subsidiary aid, can accomplish, when 
deprived of what we usually reckon the 
most valuable sense. He is a most per- 
fect master of the Latin, Greek, and 
French tongues; the two former of 
which I knew nothing of six years ago, 
when I first came here from my native 
place near Cockermouth, but under his 
tuition have since acquired a good know- 
ledge of them. He understands well all 
the different branches of mathematics, 


* The Gentleman's and Ladies’ Diary. 
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and it is wonderful what difficult and 
abstruse problems he will solve in his 
own head. There is no branch of natu- 
ral philosophy but what he is well 
acquainted with; he knows by the 
touch, taste, and smell, almost every 
plant within twenty miles of this place; 
he can reason with astonishing perspi- 
cuity on the construction of the eye, the 
nature of light and colours, and of optic 
glasses; he is a good proficient in as- 
tronomy, chemistry, medicine, &c. &c. 
is intimacy was continued for 
about eight years, during John Dal- 
ton’s residence in Kendal, and his 
use to the blind philosopher, in 
reading, writing, a making calcu- 
lations and diagrams, must have 
been great. But the worthy John 
considered the balance of advantage 
to be greatly in his favour, acknow- 
ledged the obligation, and showed 
his right feeling and generous tem- 
per by the unruffled calmness with 
which he replied to the crabbed cri- 
ticisms of Gough, couched in lan- 
ge of some asperity, many years 
a Dalton had left endal, ion 
his essays on evaporation and the 
constitution of the mixed gases, 
which had raised him to high rank 
among the cultivators of science, 
provoked the harsh controverting 
strictures of Gough on the doctrines 
of his former pupil. This ungracious 
conduct, on Gough’s part, did not 
prevent the good John Dalton from 
placing on record, after the death of 
that gentleman, ‘his grateful sense 
of past acts of friendship, and his 
profound respect for his instructor's 
remarkable mental gifts.’ He attri- 
butes to Gough the merit of having 
first set the example of keeping a 
meteorological journal at Kendal, 
and commenced one himself, in 
March, 1787. Dr. Henry has in his 
possession two volumes of this jour- 
nal, comprising the years 1787-93, 
in Kendal, and 1793-1803, in Man- 
chester. This journal was continued 
with steady perseverance, in un- 
broken sequence, to the evening be- 
fore Dalton’s decease. 

It was during his residence at 
Kendal that he felt an inclination to 
study law or medicine, but his legal 
and Afsculapian aspirations were 
somewhat summarily disposed of by 
his uncle, Thomas Greenup, then 
residing in Devonshire-street, Lon- 
don, in a letter of reply (dated April 
9th, 1790) to a missive, in which 
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John had consulted him on the sub- 
ject. 

As to the two professions of law and 
physic (writes the blunt Mr. Greenup), 
if thou wishest to be at the head of one 
of those professions—that is, to be at 
the bar or te be a physician; I think 
they are both totally out of the reach of 
a person in thy circumstances, . . . 
If thou art tired of being a teacher—(no 
doubt he was, poor man)—and wishest 
to change it for some lucrative or agree- 
able employment, and couldst be con- 
tent, instead of becoming a physician or 
barrister, to move in the humbler sphere 
of apothecary or attorney, thou mightest 
perhaps be able, with a little capital and 
great industry, to establish thyself in one 
of these. 


This was about as copious a stream 
of cold water as any private engine 
could throw upon an incipient flame ; 
and fortunate it was that the nascent 
fire was quenched, for, as Playfair 
well observes, ‘aman of talents may 
follow any profession with advan- 
tage; a man of genius will hardly 
succeed but in that which nature has 
pointed out.’ 

So Dalton plodded on at the 
school as he had plodded on before, 
the sameness of his life having 
been only varied by contributions 
to his friendly diaries, and the 
delivery of a course of twelve 
lectures, in the winter of 1787, on 
natural philosophy, comprising me- 
chanics, optics, pneumatics, astrono- 
my, and the use of the globes, at a 
shilling each lecture, or ten shillings 
for the whole course. If he had 
issued his prospectus now, when 
every waiting-gentlewoman galls 
the kibe of her blue-stockinged mis- 
tress in the path of the ologies, he 
would probably have realized no 
small sum. But he lived before his 
time; and even this paltry honora- 
rium seems to have failed to rouse 


the _ of philosophy in the good 


people of Kendal; for we find him 
repeating the course in 1791, with 
the addition of a lecture on fire, at 
sixpence for each lecture, or jive 
shillings for the whole. 

But his deliverance was near; 
and, in the spring of 1793, Mr. 
Gough’s favourable recommendation 
and his own merits = him an 
invitation to join a college estab- 
lished in Manchester, in the i 
1786, by a body of Protestant Dis- 
senters, as tutor in the department 
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of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy. The agreement was that he 
should receive three guineas per ses- 
sion from each student attending 
his lectures, with the condition that 
the sum should not fall below 80/. 
r session of ten months, and that 
e should be allotted commons and 
rooms in the college, at 277. 10s. per 
session. This appointment Dalton 
held for six years, at the expiration 
of which time he resigned it, but 
continued to reside in Manchester 
during the residue of his life. 
Dalton’s first work was published 
in Manchester—it had been written 
and printedat Kendal—in 1793, with 
the title of Meteorological Observa- 
tions and Essays. It was a fair re- 
presentation of the actual state of 
meteorological observation at that 
time; but, as Dr. Henry ob- 
serves, it cannot be pronounced a 
happy idea to reprint, after the lapse 
of forty years, unchanged and unex- 
ameied, a work treating of a depart- 
ment of science so eminently pro- 
gressive. In1794 Dalton became a 


member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, 


was soon afterwards chosen a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Papers, and 
filled, in succession, all its offices of 
honour, till in 1817 he reached the 
President's chair, which he con- 
tinued to occupy till his decease. 
One of the lower rooms of their 
house was put at his disposal, as a 
study and laboratory, by the So- 
ciety ; and in this little apartment 
the larger portion of his subsequent 
life glided quietly on, in private tui- 
tion and experimental research. 

His first communication to the 
Society, which received the long se- 
ries of important essays containing 
the account of his successive disco- 
veries, related to a peculiarity in his 
own organization, and was entitled 
* Extraordinary Facts relating to 
the Vision of Colours, with Obser- 
vations,’ read Oct. 31, 1794. 


Since the year 1790, he observes, the 
occasional study of botany obliged me 
to attend more to colours than before. 
With respect to colours that were white, 
yellow, or green, I readily assented to 
the appropriate term ; blue, purple, pink, 
and crimson, appeared rather less dis- 
tinguishable, being according to my idea, 
all referable to blue. I have often seri- 
ously asked a person whether a flower 
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was blue or pink, but was generally con- 
sidered to be in jest. 


The characteristic facts are thus 
summed up :-— 


1. In the solar spectrum three colours 
appear, yellow, blue, and purple. The 
two former make a contrast, the two 
one seem to differ more in degree than 

ind. 

2. Pink appears by daylight to be 
sky-blue, a little faded; by candlelight 
it assumes an orange or yellowish appear- 
ance, which forms a strong contrast to 
blue. 

3. Crimson appears a muddy blue by 
day, and crimson woollen yarn is much 
the same as dark blue. 

4, Red and scarlet have a more vivid 
and flaming appearance by candlelight 
than by daylight. 


Dalton had ascertained, by in- 
quiry, that his brother and several 
other persons possessed the same 
peculiarity of vision, and he came 
to the conclusion that one of the 
humours of his eye and of the eyes 
of his fellows was a coloured me- 
dium, probably some modification of 
blue. He supposed that it must be 
the vitreous humour. 

The autopsy which was carefully 
made after his decease, in conformity 
with his strongly-expressed wish, 
did not confirm this theory. The 
vitreous humour was of a pale yel- 
low colour, and when used as a 
lens caused no modification of tint 
in red and green objects. 

The Master of Trinity calls per- 
sons whose vision is of this class 
Idiopts, a word of which Sir John 
Herschel does not approve—‘it is 
too like idiots.’ 

It is clear to me, writes Sir John to 
Dalton, in 1833, that you and all others 
so affected perceive as light every ray 
which others do, The retina is excited 
by every ray which reaches it, nor, so far 
as I can see, is there the slightest ground 
for believing that any ray is prevented 
from reaching it by the media of the eye. 
This, I know, is contrary to your opin- 
ion, but I speak advisedly and after 
careful consideration. Yourself, and all 
other persons whose vision is of this 
class Whewell calls Jdiopts (1 don’t 
like the word, it is too like idiots). Call 
them, however, what we may, it is evi- 
dent they see by rays as strictly homo- 
geneous as prismatic or absorptive ana- 
lysis can make them, whether we should 
call those rays red, blue, yellow, or any 
other names. This is one important 
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step gained, and this your replies to my 
queries fully prove. 

The question then is reduced to one of 
ure sensation. It seems to me that we 
ave three primary sensations, when 

you have ale two. We refer or can 
refer in imagination all colours to three, 
red, yellow, blue. All other colours we 
think we perceive to be mixtures of these, 
and can produce them by actual mixture 
of powders of these hues, whereas we 
cannot produce these hues by any mix- 
ture of others. Thus green is yellow-- 
blue, orange is yellow -+- red, purple is 
blue -+- red, brown is black -- red, or 
black ++ orange, or black -+- yellow, as 
the case may be; it is essentially sombre, 
and depends for its effect as brown en- 
tirely on the proximity and contrast of 
bright hues. Now to eyes of your kind, 
it seems to me that all your tints are 
referable to two, which I shall call A 
and B; the equilibrium of A and B 
producing your white, their negation 
your black, and their mixture in various 
proportions your compound tints. With 
regard to what sort of sensations A and 
B are, of course we can no more tell 
than you can tell what our a, 8, and y, 
(red, yellow, and blue,) are. 

Only this appears to me demonstrated 
by all the cross-examinations I have 
ever been able to give any persons so 
affected with what I think, after ail, may 
be termed ‘ Dichromic vision’—as well as 
by your answers to my queries—viz., 
that the same rays which excite in us the 
sensation y (blue), excite in you the 
sensation B; and that rays which excite 
in us the two distinct sensations, a and 
B, excite in you only the one sensation 
A. I will not be positive that it is 
always so strictly definite; I think, on 
the contrary, that there are occasional, 
though rare, cases of imperfect dichro- 
mism, where an obscure perception of 
some difference between a and £ exists, 
without amounting distinctly to a con- 
viction that it is anything more than 
that the one is rather a harsher sort of 
the other. 


‘We knew one who had no sensa- 
tion of red or crimson; and he de- 
clared, that if his wife were to pre- 
sent herself at breakfast with cheeks 
covered with ink, he should only 
think or say, ‘What a high colour 
you have this morning!’ To him 
rouge et noir were alike. 

Such Dichromic visionaries must 
lose a good deal. The harmonies 
of colour cannot touchthem. What 
sense can they have of the excel- 
lences of Titian, Rubens, Etty, or 
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Lance; or of the painted music of 
Turner? 

After an interval of five years 
Dalton’s next communication to the 
Philosophical Society was read.* 
The most valuable part of this essay, 
entitled, ‘ Experiments and Observa- 
tions to Determine whether the 
quantity of Rain and Dew is equal 
to the ey of Water carried off 


by the Rivers and raised by Evapo- 
ration: with an Inquiry into the 
Origin of Springs,’ is, as Dr. Henry 


truly observes, to be found in a note 
(p. 351), which contains his- first 
enunciation of the theory of aqueous 
vapour. 
he paper ‘On the Power of Fluids 
to Conduct Heat’ immediately fol- 
lowed ; its main design being to re- 
fute experimentally Count Rumford’s 
conclusion, ‘ that water, and by ana- 
logy all other fluids, do not trans- 
mit heat in the manner that solids 
do, but circulate it solely by the 
internal motion of their particles ;’ 
and its most interesting portion, the 
preliminary inquiry into the maxi- 
mum density of water. Though 
Dalton’s conclusion, that water has 
a proper conducting power, may be 
and probably is correct, his own 
experiments were not sufficiently 
accurate to determine so delicate a 
question. Dr. Henry is of opinion, 
and few will differ hows him, that 
Dalton possessed neither the re- 
fined instruments, the manual dex- 
terity, nor the mental habitude or 
temperament essential to rigorous 
experimental determinations. 
he memoir ‘On the Heat and 
Cold produced by the Mechanical 
Condensation and Rarefaction of 
Air,’ in the same volume, is de- 
servedly characterized as ‘beautiful.’ 
The method there proposed was 
actually employed to measure the 
specific heat of the gases by MM. 
esormes and Clement in 1819, 
and subsequently by MM. De la 
Rive and Marcet. But the most 
original and important of Dalton’s 
experimental works is the treatise 
entitled, ‘ Experimental Essays on 
the Constitution of Mixed Gases; 
on the Force of Steam or Vapour 
from Water and other Liquide in 
different Temperatures, both in a 
Torricellian Vacuum and in Air; 
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on Evaporation; and on the Expan- 
sion of Gases by Heat.’ 

The hypothesis contained in the 
first essay, ‘On the Constitution of 
Mixed Gases; and particularly of 
the Atmosphere,’ was at once as- 
sailed by Berthollet, Gough, Thom- 
son, and Murray; and Dalton him- 
self felt the cogency of their objec- 
tions :— 

The whole history of this controversy, 
and the full exposition of Dalton’s modi- 
fied theory, are to be found in his New 
System of Chemical Philosophy, Part i., 
pp- 150-193, and need not be here 
reproduced. I have elsewhere argued,” 
that if heat be the sole cause of repul- 
sion, as is implied in Laplace’s theory 
of elastic fluidity, it is impossible to 
admit that the atmosphere of heat sur- 
rounding the atoms of any gas A, and 
constituting those atoms mutually re- 
pulsive, can be indifferent to portions of 
the same heat associated with the atoms 
of another gas B. Laplace, in applying 
the analytical calculus to the condition 
of mixed gases, and of gases mixed with 
vapours, rejects the supposed absence of 
repulsion between the molecules of diffe- 
rent gases as theoretically improbable, 
and as inconsistent with known pheno- 
mena. In reviewing a subsequent essay 
by Dalton, it will also be shown that 
there is one undoubted experimental 
truth scarcely to be reconciled with this 
hypothesis. 


The praise of so just a judge is 
worth having, and no one will deny 
‘the transcendant importance’ of 
the second essay, ‘On the Force of 
Steam or Vapour from Water, and 
various other Liquids, both in a 
Vacuum and in Air.’ 

This essay, which calls forth Dr. 
Henry’s well-merited eulogy, fur- 
nished ‘ tabulated data for the solu- 
tion of perhaps the most interesting 
problem in meteorology—viz., the 
calculation, after noting the dew- 
point, of the absolute quantity of 
moisture in a given volume of air.’ 
At its very commencement the me- 
moir anticipates, as it were, one of 
Faraday’s subsequent discoveries. 
Dalton there asserts that scarcely 
a doubt can be entertained re- 
specting the reducibility of all elas- 
tic fluids, of whatever kind, into 
liquids; and he remarks that we 
ought not to despair of effecting it 
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in low temperatures, and by ee 
ix 


pressure exerted upon the unmi 


— The third essay is, ‘On 
vaporation ;’ the fourth, ‘On the 
Expansion of Elastic Fluids by 
Heat ;’ and Dr. Henry thus con- 
cludes his remarks on the whole of 
them. 


It has seemed e ient to dwell on 
these four remarkable essays more amply 
than on those which succeed, because 
independently of their momentous bear- 
ing on meteorological science, they are 
deeply stamped with the impress of 
Dalton’s genius, and furnish instructive 
types of his modes of working and 
thinking. His instruments of research, 
chiefly made by his own hands, were 
incapable of affording accurate results ; 
and his manner of experimenting was 
loose, if not slovenly. His numerical 
determinations have not, therefore, like 
even the earlier analyses of Prout, been 
confirmed by subsequent inquirers. Still 
his experiments, though wanting the 
exactitude of modern research, were not 
unskilfully devised, and were most saga- 
ciously interpreted. They were perhaps 
such as were most needed at the close of 
the last century, when so many fields of 
experimental research were untilled, that 
bold tentative incursions into new do- 
mains of thought, large groupings, and 
happy generalizations of approximate 
results were more effective instruments 
of advance than scrupulous precision in 
details. At all events, from these im- 
perfect experiments, Dalton arrived at 
the discovery of those general laws of 
evaporation and of the relations of air 
with moisture which were translated by 
Biot into the exact language of analy- 
tical formule, and which still c nsti- 
tute the foundation of meteorological 
science. 


In 1792 he visited London, which 
he characterizes as ‘a most surpris- 
ing place, and worth one’s while to 
see once; but the most disagreeable 
place on earth for one of a contem- 
oo turn to reside in constantly.’ 

e ruling passion showed itself in 
an incitement to count the number 
of hackney coaches—at the number 
and noise of which he expresses his 
amazement—that he met in going 
to the Friends’ morning meeting. 
He seems to have been satisfied with 
the performanee of his task, ‘ which 
he effected with tolerable precision ; 
the number was 104.’ t would 


* In an essay read before the Manchester Society, and in Dalton’s presence, 
previously submitted to him in manuscript, and, adds Dr. Henry, ‘as far as I can 
remember, sanctioned by his approval.’—Phil. Magazine, May, 1835. 
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he have said to the number of cabs 
and omnibuses—whose name is 
ion—in our day P 

otwithstanding his usual dry- 
ness and quaintness of style and 
manner, Dalton was not without 
imagination and the power of paint- 
ing with the pen. Take the follow- 
ing extract from his journal, dated 
August 22, 1796: 

We had a pleasant ride from Kendal 
for eight miles, when the grand scenery 
of the lakes opened upon us with full 
force: the head of Winandermere and 
about half of the lake, with the surround- 
ing hills, skirted with wood, formed a 
fine and capacious amphitheatre, which 
we had in view, more or less, till we 
arrived at Low Wood. Drank tea 
there, and immediately after took a boat 
out to a central part of the lake, where 
we beheld the sun descending below the 
summit of Langdale Pikes, whilst its 
rays still continued to gild the delightful 
landscape on the opposite shore 
Came off the lake, then proceeded to 
Ambleside, winding round the still lake 
by twilight Went out about ten 
to view the night scene : the atmosphere 
was as clear as possible; Jupiter and 
the fixed stars shone with uncommon 
splendour, and suggested an unusual 
proximity. The moon, risen, but not 
above the mountains, cast a glimmering 
light upon the rocky hills just opposite, 
and produced a fine effect. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the awful 
silence around, would have persuaded 
us we had been transferred to some 
other planet. 

We commend the concluding sen- 
tence to the author of the Essay en- 
titled Of the Plurality of Worlds* 
and Sir David Brewster.t 

Late in the year 1797, he appears 
to have been attending to the philo- 
sophy of grammar and that of 
sound. In 1801 he writes :— 

Since the year came in I have not 
been much troubled with l'ennui. Eight 
regular pupils by day, and as many 
more in the evenings, to whom I have 
pometimesgiven fifteen lessons a week ;— 
my grammar in the press, the whole of it to 
write over and retouch, and to attend to 
the press ;—have required a considerable 
activity both of body and mind. 

And in this year he published 
The Elements of English Grammar, 
which he dedicated to Horne Tooke, 
not without an honest acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations to the author 
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of The Diversions of Purley, to 
whom he sent a copy; but Parson 
Horne, just then, hat ‘ got things to 
attend to instead of words.’t 

In this little grammar, which, as 
Dr. Henry observes, is not without 
merit, Dalton banishes the Articles 
from the Parts of Speech, and asso- 
ciates them with the Adjectives 
under the title of Definitives. An 
error, hardly to be expected from a 
cultivator of the physical sciences, 
has not escaped the acumen of his 
biographer. Among the ‘three 
ways of distinguishing the sexes in 
the English language,’ he mentions 
‘change of termination, as—prinee, 
princess—phenomenon, phenomena’ 
—a mistake the more surprising, 
inasmuch as the ‘ Phenomena Mare’ 
as yet was not. 

n 1797 we find our philosopher 
desiring his brother to remember 
him to John Gough, and let that 
accomplished blind man know that 
he had been reading Euler, Ber- 
nouilli, &c., ‘On Sound,’ observing 
that he thinks there are twenty or 
thirty papers by them and D’Alem- 
bert, fromthe years 1740-90, and that 
he finds no English author any way 
comparable to them on the subject. 

Dalton lived and died a bachelor, 
but there is ample evidence in his 
letters and journals that he was 
fully alive to the mental and bodily 
charms of the gentler sex; and 
though there is no proof of a 
formal declaration, it requires no 
great penetration to see that there 
was one bright particular beauty 
with whom he would have gladly 
shared the blessings and cares of 
life; but the ‘unconquerable bar’ 
checked the passion which made 
our honest Quaker poetical after a 
fashion, and excited him to seek re- 
lief in verse. Though poetry was 
not his forte, ‘he was deeply moved 
by simple melodies, and would sit 
absorbed aad spell-bound by certain 
favourite airs.’ 

We now approach the point from 
which the veal to fame was opened. 
Previous to the year 1796, no traces, 
it seems, of a devoted attention to 
chemistry appear in Dalton’s papers; 
but, in February of that year, he 
attended Dr. Garnet’s lectures, and 


* Reviewed in Fraser’s Magazine for March, 1854. 


+ More Worlds than One. 


+ His trial at the Old Bailey is alluded to. 
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in the following June he writes to 
his brother :— 


I have had some thoughts of deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at Kendal this 
summer, as far as the apparatus there 
would admit, with what additions might 
be made for the occasion. About six 
lectures on chemistry and six on the 
other branches would be my plan. 
Twenty subscribers at half-a-guinea 
would be a sufficient inducement to 
commence, 


And again, in March, 1803 :— 


IT have been, as usual, fully engaged 
in all my leisure hours, in the pursuit of 
chemical and philosophical inquiries. 
Even my Christmas vacation was taken 
up in this way; indeed I have had 
considerable success of late in this line, 
having got into a track that has not been 
much trod in before, 


In this year he was invited to 
lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion.* His introduction to Sir H. 
Davy is thus described by himself, 
in a letter written in London (Janu- 


ary 10, 1804) to Mr. John Roth- 
well :— 


I was introduced to Mr. Davy, who 
has rooms adjoining mine (in the Royal 
Institution); he is a very agreeable and 
intelligent young man, and we have in- 
teresting conversations in an evening ; 
the principal failing in his character as a 
a is, that he does not smoke. 

tr. Davy advised me to labour my 
first lecture ; he told me the people here 
would be inclined to form their opinion 
from it ; accordingly I resolved to write 
my first lecture wholly ; to do nothing 
but to tell them what I would do, and 
enlarge upon the importance and utility 
of science, I studied and wrote for 
near two days, then calculated to a 
minute how long it would take me read- 
ing, endeavouring to make my discourse 
about fifty minutes. The evening before 
the lecture, Davy and I went into the 
theatre; he made me read the whole of 
it, and he went into the furthest corner ; 
then he read it and I was the audience; 
we criticised upon each other's method. 
Next day I read it to an audience of 
about 150 or 200 people, which was 
more than were expected. They gavea 
very general plaudit at the conclusion, 
and several came up to compliment me 
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upon the excellence of the introductory. 
Since that I have scarcely written any- 
thing: all has been experiment and 
verbal explanation. In general my ex- 
riments have uniformly succeeded, and 
a never once faltered in the eluci- 
dation of them. In fact I can now 
enter the lecture room with as little emo- 
tion nearly as I can smoke a pipe with 
you on Sunday or Wednesday evening. 


But Dalton, as his biographer is 
forced to acknowledge, never became 
an attractive and popular lecturer. 

Among the papers read before the 
Manchester Society in 1802 and 
1803,+ that of November 12, 1802, 
entitled, ‘ An Experimental Inquiry 
into the Proportion of the several 
Gases on Elastic Fluids constituting 
the Atmosphere,’ is peculiarly inte- 
resting ‘as being his earliest contri- 
bution to pure chemistry, and as 
announcing, in the combination of 
oxygen and nitrous gas, the first 
example of the law of multiple pro- 
portions.’ His matured views were 

ublished in PAil. Trans. (1826), in 
fis memoir ‘On the Constitution of 
the Atmosphere.’ A sequel to this 
essay was also published in Phil. 
Trans. (1837.) In this last he de- 
scribes numerous experiments on 
air, and concludes, from all that he 
had instituted on various occasions, 
during a period of forty years, that 
in elevated regions the proportion 
of oxygen to azote is somewhat less 
than at the surface of the earth, but 
not nearly so much as the theory of 
mixed gases would require; and 
that the reason for this last must 
be found in the incessant agitation 
in the atmosphere, from winds and 
other causes. This paper, contain- 
ing his final and deliberate opinions, 
was his latest production before the 
paralytic seizure which permanently 
weakened his mental powers :— 


Even in the present state of chemistry, 
writes Dalton’s talented and learned 
biographer, there exists perhaps no 
eudiometrical process sufficiently deli- 
cate to determine this point — viz., 
whether attraction, repulsion, or indif- 
ference, is marked when a mixture of 


* In his letter to his brother, after his return to Manchester, describing his suc- 
cess, he says :—‘In lecturing on optics I got six ribbands, blue, pink, lilac and red, 


green and brown, which matched very well, and told the curious audience so. 


I do 


not know whether they generally believed me to be serious, but one gentleman came 
up immediately after, and told me he perfectly agreed with me; he had not re 


marked the difference by candle-light.’ 


‘+ They were not published before the end of 1805, 
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any proportions of azote and oxygen is 
made—finally and unequivocally; but 
all the experimental evidence we do 
possess is in favour of the identity of 
the composition of atmospheric air at all 
attainable elevations. Kiamtz has con- 
structed a table showing that, on the 
Daltonian hypothesis, the per-centage of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, ascertained 
to be 21 at the surface of the ground, 
should diminish to 20°070 at a height of 
10,000 Parisian feet, and to 19°140 at 
an elevation of 20,000 feet. But Gay- 
Lussac found, in air collected at a height 
of upwards of 21,000 feet, and in Paris, 
the same per-centage of oxygen; and 
Brunner more recently obtained 20°915 
from air from the summit of the Faul- 
horn. There remains therefore only as 
grounds for suspending a decision un- 
favourable to the doctrine of Dalton, 
the disturbing influence of the great 
polar and equatorial currents. Other 
theoretical objections have been already 
urged to his first unmodified hypothesis. 
Gmelin regards this, as well as the rival 
theories of Berthollet and Thomson, as 
‘likely to be soon forgotten.’ He refers 
the phenomena of gaseous mixtures to 
‘adhesion, or that kind of attraction, 
which acts at infinitely small distances, 
and between bodies of different natures, 
giving rise to the union of these bodies 
into a heterogeneous whole, called a 
mixture or mechanical combination.’* 

We must now go back to the 
series of Dalton’s early memoirs, 
the next being that ‘On ‘the Ten- 
dency of Elastic Fluids to Diffusion 
through each other’ (read Jan. 28, 
1803) ; but Professor Graham has 
since investigated the phenomena of 
diffusion with his usual precision, 
and has accurately determined the 
law that the diffusive volwmes are 
inversely as the square root of the 
densities of the gases. 

In the paper, ‘ On the Absorption 
of Gases = Water and other 
Liquids’ (read Oct. 21, 1803), Dal- 
ton again departs from the analy- 
tical mode of exposition. 

Dr. Henry is of opinion that 
the simple relation, affirmed by 
Dalton to subsist between the par- 
ticles of a gas absorbed by water 
and other liquids, must be aban- 
doned as inconsistent with experi- 
mental evidence; and that even his 
general doctrine, that in all those 
cases in which the absorbed gas re- 
tains the distinguishing properties 
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of an elastic fluid, remaining in the 
liquid only so long as it is confined 
by pressure of gas of the same kind, 
the absorption is due to mechanical 
and not to chemical forces—if still 
tenable, is not so absolutely and in 
its primitive form. 

ut the concluding paragraph of 
this memoir contains the first an- 
nouncement of Dalton’s greatest 
discovery :— 


The greatest difficulty attending the 
mechanical hypothesis arises from dif- 
ferent gases observing different laws. 
Why does water not admit its bulk of 
every gas alike? This question I have 
duly considered, and though I am not 
yet able to satisfy myself completely, 
I am nearly persuaded that the circum- 
stance depends upon the weight and 
number of the ultimate particles of the 
several gases, those whose particles are 
lightest and single being least absorb- 
able, and the others more, accordingly 
as they increase in weight and com- 
plexity.+ An inquiry into the relative 
weights of the ultimate particles of 
bodies is a subject, as far as I know, 
entirely new. I have lately been pro- 
secuting this inquiry with remarkable 
success, 


Dalton adds that ‘the principle 
cannot be entered upon in this paper,’ 
but he subjoins a table of the rela- 
tive weights of the ultimate particles 
of gaseous and other bodies, which 
was read Oct. 1803, but not pub- 
lished till Nov. 1805 :— 


This memoir (writes the biographer), 
with its significant conclusion, worthily 
terminates the first decennial period of 
Dalton’s life in Manchester; a period in 
which his genius was pre-eminently fer- 
tile of great ideas. It seems a fitting 
moment to pause in our narrative, in 
order to survey what he had already 
achieved; to trace the strictly logical 
filiation of thought in his successive dis- 
coveries; and especially to define the 
genesis of his capital and master idea— 
the grand atomic generalization. 


And well does Dr. Henry perform 
his task, carefully and sagaciously 
indicating the first dawning, and the 
coming events which cast their 
shadows before. 

But the foreshadowings of the 
atomic theory must not make us 
forget the ordinary life of the dis- 
coverer, and we cannot omit a pas- 


* Gmelin’s Handbook, vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


+ Subsequent experience renders this less probable. 
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sage in it highly characteristic of 
the simplicity of the man :— 


In February, 1805, he made a short 
stay in London to purchase apparatus 
for his lectures. On his way he visited 
Birmingham, and dined with James 
Watt, ‘that veteran in science, with 
whom I spent some hours most agree- 
ably.’ In the summer of this year he 
delivered a course of lectures in Man- 
chester, and had an audience of about 
120, at two guineas each. Towards the 
close of the year he went to reside in 
George-street, at the house of the Rev. 
Wm. Johns, with whom he continued 
to lodge and board for the greater part 
of his life. 

Such a decisive settling down is 
generally the result of considerable 
negociation: but Miss Johns has 
recorded the sudden and summary 
mode of forming this engagement : 

As my mother was standing at her 
parlour window one evening towards 
dusk, she saw Mr. Dalton passing on 
the other side of the street, and on her 
opening the window, he crossed over 
and greeted her. ‘Mr. Dalton,’ said 
she, ‘ how is it that you so seldom come 
to see us?’ ‘Why, I don’t know,’ he 


replied, ‘but I have a mind to come and 


live with you.’ My mother thought at 
first that he was in jest, but finding that 
he really meant what he said, she asked 
him to call again the next day, after she 
should have consulted my father. Ac 
cordingly he came and took possession 
of the only bed-room at liberty, which 
he continued to occupy for nearly thirty 
years. And here I may mention to the 
honour of both, that throughout that 
long connexion he and mf father never 
on any occasion exchanged one angry 
word, and never ceased to feel for each 
other those sentiments of friendly inte- 
rest, which, on the decline into years of 
both, ripened into still warmer feelings 
of respect and affection. 

We now, with Dr. Henry’s aid, 
resume the traces of the steps by 
which Dalton advanced to measure 
the relative weights and diameters 
of atoms, and became the founder 
of a ‘New System of Chemical 
ee 

Dr. Henry contemplates the 
atomic doctrine, not as a question 
of general fo but exclusively, 
as applied = to the inter- 
pretation of chemical phenomena :— 

A brief notice (says the Doctor) of the 
facts and doctrines respecting propor- 
tions, which were prevalent towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, is essen- 
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tial to the just appreciation of Dalton’s 
discoveries. It is obvious that the re- 
cognition of constant combining propor- 
tions is involved in the very conception 
of a chemical analysis, which must be 
fruitless, unless the same body consist 
of the same constituents, in the same 
invariable proportions. This notion, 
therefore, even if not expressly avowed, 
must have silently prompted the analy- 
tical researches of Van Helmont, Boer- 
haave, and the earliest chemists. The 
salts, and especially the large class of 
neutral salts, were the first objects of 
quantitative investigation. It had been 
first observed by Bergman that two neu- 
tral salts, after mutual decomposition, 
give birth to products which are equally 
neutral ; but it was reserved for Wenzel 
to discover the theory of this important 
phenomenon. Wenzel ascertained, by 
a numerous series of analyses, far sur- 
passing in accuracy those of any other 
chemist of his time, that the different 
weights of the alkalies or earths, which 
neutralize the same weights of any given 
acid, also require for their neutralization 
an equal quantity of every other acid ; 
in other words, that the relative propor- 
tions between certain quantities of alka- 
lies or earths, which saturate a given 
weight of one and the same acid, remain 
the same with all other acids : hence the 
persistence of the state of neutrality 
after double decomposition, whether the 
two salts are mingled in the exact pro- 
portions necessary to entire decomposi- 
tion ornot. Wenzel had the rare merit 
of discovering all the consequences flow- 
ing from this prolific truth ; he perceived 
that the composition of neutral salts 
being thus subordinate to definite laws, 
it is possible, by the careful analysis of 
a few, to ascertain the constitution of 
many others, by a simple calculation. 
He did not, however, pursue this impor- 
tant line of research, his main object 
having been to explain the persistence 
of neutrality after mutual decomposition. 
Richter (1789-1802) repeated the experi- 
ments of Wenzel, and extended them to 
a larger series of saline bodies. He was 
the first to arrange, in a tabular form, 
the relative weights in which the acids 
and bases combine with one another. 
Thus the proportions, by weight, of all 
alkaline or earthy bases, which neu- 
tralize a given weight of one and the 
same acid, as 1000 parts of sulphuric 
acid, constituted one table of the satu- 
rating power of bases. A second similar 
table was constructed, of the propor- 
tional weights of the different acids re- 
quired to saturate the same weight of a 
given base. From these data he showed 
that the constitution of all neutral salts, 
formed by the union of those acids and 
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bases, can be determined. Fischer, in 
1802, pointed out that Richter’s tables 
might be reduced to a single one, and 
actually calculated such a table from 
Richter’s experiments. In this, the 
earliest table of equivalent weights, sul- 
phuric acid is made the standard of re- 
ference, and designated 1000. Richter 
himself adopted the same system of ar- 
rangement, and published, in 1803, a 
more complete table. 


But Berzelius and Kopp bear 
witness that the value of these im- 

ortant researches of Wenzel and 
Richter was not recognized, even in 
Germany, till long after the time 
when they were made; while in 
France Berthollet supported the 
diametrically opposite doctrine,— 
viz. that the elements have their 
maximum and minimum, beyond 
which combination is impossible ; 
but that within those limits they 
ean combine in all proportions. 
Berthollet’s views were, however, 
sturdily opposed by his countryman 
Proust, a at the expiration of the 
protracted controversy (1801-8), is 
generally admitted to have demon- 
strated their unsoundness. 

Though the year 1808 may be 
noueted as the period when the 
law of definite or invariable propor- 
tions was unequivocally esta lished 
by Proust and his German prede- 
cessors, and though it is obvious 
that what is now termed the law of 
reciprocal proportion is involved in 
Wenzel’s interpretation of persistent 
neutrality and in the construction 
of Richter’s table of equivalents, it 
would, to use Dr. Henry’s words, 
be a serious error to suppose that 
these great laws were then recog- 
nized as abstract and universal 
truths in the distinct and bright 
light in which they stand manifested 
to us by the theoretical interpreta- 
tion of Dalton. 

The herd of chemical writers have 
ascribed to Mr. William Higgins 
the merit of first applying the cor- 
puscular or atomic hypothesis to 
these laws. Sir H. Davy, however, 
showed (1826) that Dr. on Hig- 
gins, the relative and instructor of 

Villiam, had maintained as early as 
1786 that elastic fluids unite with 
each other in limited proportions 
only; and that this depends upon 
the combination of their particles or 
atoms with the matter of fire, which 
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surrounds them as an atmosphere, 
and makes them repulsive of each 
other: and that the doctor also dis- 
tinguished between simple elastic 
fluids, as composed of particles of 
the same kind, and compound elastic 
fluids, as consisting of two or more 
particles combined, in what he called 
molecules, definite in quantity them- 
selves, and surrounded by definite 
proportions of heat. But however 
this may be, we have the most posi- 
tive evidence that Mr. Higgins’s 
work was not known to Dalton, 
notwithstanding the sufficiently ill- 
conditioned paragraph in Higgins’s 
Experiments and Observations on 
the Atomic Theory (1814), in which 
he charges Dalton—if not directly, 
at least by implication—with pla- 
— As little, if we may judge 
rom the evidence of Dr. Thomson, 
was Dalton cognizant of what 
Richter had done about ten years 
before him. 


My own belief (says his worthy bio- 
grapher) is, that during the three years 
(1802-4) in which the main foundations 
of the atomic theory were laid, Dalton 
had patiently and maturely reflected on 
all the phenomena of chemical combina- 
tion known to him, from his own re- 
searches and those of others, and had 
grasped in his comprehensive survey, as 
significant to him of a deeper meaning 
than to his predecessors, their empirical 
laws of constant and reciprocal propor- 
tion, no less than his own law of multiple 
proportion and his own researches in the 
chemistry of aériform bodies. 


Dr. Thomson appears to have 
been the first who embraced and 
n.ade known to the world the atomic 
nhilosophy, which he had learned 
ivom Dalton’s own lips in 1804, 
and at once cordially gleatel He 
first announced its principles in the 
third edition of his System of Che- 
mistry, and bravely brought it before 
the notice of the Royal Society in 
January 1808. Wollaston, before 
whose penetrating eye all false pre- 
tensions withered and every truth 
stood out, recorded himself as a 
convert at the next succeeding meet- 
ing, when he read his remarkable 
paper on [eee and subacid 
salts. Dr. Thomson, indeed, it is 
stated, always said that in the ab- 
sence of Dalton, Wollaston would 
have been very soon the discoverer 
of the atomic theory. But Davy 
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objected. He hesitated, and stood 
aloof; and, in 1811, expressed his 
dissent from most of the opinions, 
results, and conclusions of Dalton. 
Whether, however, the ardent and 
enthusiastic Davy was influenced by 
the judgment of the acute, exact, 
and severe Wollaston, or altered his 
former opinions on a well-considered 
review of the whole case, he at last 
began to see the light, though in 
his work on chemical philosophy he 
refused to employ the term ‘ atom,’ 
preferring that of ‘ proportion’ as a 
simple expression of fact involving 
no hypothesis. 

In a letter to Mr. Johns, dated 
London, Dec. 27th, 1809, Dalton, after 
mentioning a long discussion with Davy, 
in presence of Sir J. Sebright, says— 
‘Davy is coming very fast into my 
views on chemical subjects.’ I am not 
aware that Sir H. Davy ever gave his 
absolute assent to the atomic doctrine. 
But, in a conversation with Laplace, in 
November, 1813, he seems more favour- 
ably inclined towards it. ‘On my 
speaking to him of the atomic theory in 
chemistry, and expressing my belief that 
the science would ultimately be referred 
to mathematical laws, similar to those 
which he had so profoundly and success- 
fully established with respect to the 
mechanical properties of matter, he 
treated my idea in a tone bordering on 
contempt, as if angry that any results in 
chemistry could, even in their future 
possibilities, be compared with his own 
labours. When I dined with him, in 
1820, he discussed the same opinion 
with acumen and candour, and allowed 
all the merit of John Dalton.’—Dr. 
Davy's Life of Sir H. Davy (p. 168). 
In his award of the royal medal to 
Dalton, 1826, we shall afterwards find 
Sir Humphry accurately defining and 
warmly applauding the services of 
Dalton. 

In his fifth chapter Dr. Henry 
observes that the progress of science 
has, in the interval of half a cen- 
tury which has elapsed since the 
publication of Dalton’s first table of 
atomic weights, presented numerous 
striking facts and analogies in sup- 
port of the general doctrine of atoms, 
as well as new methods of deter- 
mining N. or the number of atoms 
constituting individual compounds ; 
and he gives the first place among 
the discoveries of this two-fold im- 
port to Mitscherlich’s law of Isomor- 
phism. Next comes Faraday’s law 
of Electrolysis, and his announce- 
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ment in the seventh series of his 
experimental researches, ‘ that elec- 
trolytes must consist of two ions ;’ 
‘that there is but one electrolyte 
composed of the same elementary 
ions—at least, such appears to be 
the fact, dependent upon a law, that 
only single electro-chemical equiva- 
lents of elementary ions can go to 
the electrodes, and not multiples ;’ 
and, finally, ‘that electro-chemical 
equivalents coincide, and are the 
same with ordinary chemical equi- 
valents.’ This great discovery throws 
much light upon atomic determina- 
tions; and, as Dr. Henry well ob- 
serves,— 


If this law be regarded as universally 
true, a body experimentally proved to be 
an electrolyte, is at once known to be a 
binary compound, or to consist of a single 
atom of each of its constituents. Water 
is an electrolyte, and must therefore con- 
sist of an atom of oxygen and an atom of 
hydrogen. 


After quoting Faraday himself, as 
having recognized this application 
of his law of electrolysis, Dr. Henry 
proceeds as follows :— 


In addition to this special application, 
and far surpassing it in importance from 
its immediate bearing on the general 
question of the existence of atoms, is Dr. 
Faraday’s great discovery, ‘that the 
equivalent weights of bodies have equal 
quantities of electricity. Or, 
if we adopt the atomic theory or phraseo- 
logy, then the atoms of bodies have equal 
quantities of electricity naturally asso- 
ciated with them.’ Dr. Faraday, it is 
true, adds,—‘ But I must confess I am 
jealous of the term atom; for though it 
is very easy to talk of atoms, it is very 
difficult to form a clear idea of their 
nature, especially when compound bodies 
are under consideration.’ The disciples 
of Dalton may, however, it strikes me, 
fairly contend that the fact of equal 
quantities of electricity being associated 
with precisely those equivalent weights 
of different bodies, which had been ob- 
tained by purely chemical methods, 
ministers strong confirmation to the 
atomic hypothesis. 

The relation between the atomic 
weights of bodies and their specific 
heats, first conjectured by Dalton to 
exist in elastic fluids, and subse- 
quently established by Petit, and 

ulong, and Regnault, is also no- 
ticed by Dr. Henry as having been 
appealed to in confirmation or cor- 
rection of atomic denominations, 
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based on other grounds; but he 
purposely avdids including among 
the indirect means of inferring the 
number of atoms entering into com- 
bination, the hypothesis, that equal 
volumes of the permanent gases and 
of vaporized heats contain the same 
number of atoms, though, as he al- 
lows, it rests on the weighty au- 
thority of Prout, Avogrado, and 
Dumas; and we think for satisfac- 
tory reasons. He also refers to 
other laws or analogies which have 
since been disclosed, and are still, 
as might be expected, revealing 
themselves in exact parity with the 
advancement of science, and which 
add to the weight of probabilities in 
support of the general doctrine of 
the atomic constitution of matter; 
and among such, a conspicuous sta- 
tion is, as he says, justly due to the 
phenomena that have ess classed 
under the general term Isomerism. 

* But what,’ it may be asked b 
some of our readers, ‘ is Isomerism?’ 
—Isomeric bodies, to use the terse 
definition of Dr. Henry, in the pri- 
mitive and most comprehensive ac- 
ceptation of the aan are such as 
are composed of the same elements, 
in the same proportions, but yet ex- 
hibit totally different properties ; 
and Berzelius, who first propounded 
the general doctrine of Isomerism, 
based upon the observations of 
Wohler, Liebig, Faraday, and 
Clark, distinguishes four classes of 
isomeric bodies enumerated by Dr. 
Henry; but we must content our- 
selves with Liebig’s decisive and 
comprehensive conclusion. 

The doctrine (says that eminent philo- 
sopher) that matter is not infinitely divi- 
sible, but, on the contrary, consists of 
atoms incapable of further division, alone 
furnishes us with a satisfactory explana- 
tion of these phenomena. * 


It may be readily believed that 
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Dr. Henry does not pass unnoticed 
Dr. Wollaston’s celebrated argu- 
mentt in support of the atomic hy- 
ra nor the impeachment of it 

y the Master of Trinity.t The 
results of the latest and best ana- 
lyses are given in a table of the 
atomic weights of fifty-four chemi- 
cal elements, copied from the An- 
nual ofLiebig and Kopp. With 
reference to the numbers tabled, 
the relation to the atomic weight of 
hydrogen and other numerical rela- 
tions of atoms are noticed. The 
Atomic Diameters calculated by 
Dalton, Atomic Volumes, Dalton’s 
Atomic Symbols, the Rational for- 
mule which have superseded mere 
Empirical formule, or such as repre- 
sent the direct results of analysis, 
the Law of Substitution, the Theory 
of Chemical Types, the Law of Ho- 
mologues, and the Atomic Spirit of 
Dr. Hofmann’s lectures are search- 
ingly passed in review in this in- 
teresting fifth chapter, which is 
wound up by a statement of the 
opinions of Berzelius, Mitscherlich, 
Graham, Gmelin, Herschel, Fara- 
day, and Liebig. 

‘he second part of the first vo- 
lume of a New System of Chemical 
Philosophy, dedicated to Sir H. 
Davy (then Mr. Davy and See. 
R.S.) and to Dr. Henry’s father, 
appeared in November, 1810, and 
Dalton subsequently continued his 
communications to the Manchester 
Society. We wish our space would 
allow us to follow them or to accom- 

any Dalton and hisvenerable friend 
onathan Otley, of Keswick, in the 
numerous successive mountain ex- 
cursions which they undertook toge- 
ther between the years 1812 and 
1836. But we must pass on to the 
rewards and honours which were 
awarded by a grateful country to 
the discoverer of the Atomic Theory. 





* Letters on Chemistry. 


+ ‘He has urged,’ writes Dr. Henry, ‘that if matter be infinitely divisible, there 
can exist no limit to the earth’s atmosphere, ‘which must pervade all space and be 
condensed around the different planetary bodies in degrees dependent on their re- 


spective attractions.’ 


Dr. Wollaston concludes from his own and Captain Kater’s 


observations on the passage of Venus near the Sun in superior conjunction, and from 
the common phenomena observable in the occultation of Jupiter's satellites by the 
body of the planet, that there seems no ground whatever to admit the existence of an 
atmosphere around the Sun or Jupiter; and that ‘all the phenomena accord entirely 
with the supposition that the earth’s atmosphere is of finite extent, limited by the 
weight of ultimate atoms of definite magnitude no longer divisible by repulsion of 


their parts.’ ’—Phil. Trans., 1822, p. 89. 


+ British Association Reports, vol. viii. p. 26. 
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Early in the year 1818, Dalton 
was invited by Sir H. Davy to jom 
the expedition to the Polar Regions, 
then about to sail, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Ross; but he 
declined the acceptance of the pro- 
position. He had been already 
(1816) elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Academy of 
Sciences; but it was not till March, 
1822, that he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 
the summer of that year he visited 
Paris, and among his visits to other 
celebrities dined ‘with Marquis La 
Place and Lady,’ and partook of a 
‘déjeiner & la fourchette with 
Monsieur and Madame Cuvier and 
youngest daughter.’ Mr. Dockray, 
one of his fellow-iravellers, has sup- 
plied Dr. Henry with a lively 
narrative of thé memorable dinner 
at Arcueil,. La Place’s country seat, 
which we wish our limits would 
permit us to insert. Dalton’s enjoy- 
ments at Paris were greatly en- 
hanced by the friendly attentions of 
Dr. Milne Edwards, who acted as 
interpreter between him and those 
French savans whose English edu- 
cation had been neglected. 

King George IV.,in 1825, founded 
two annual prizes, each of the value 
of fifty guineas, which he placed at 
the disposal of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society ; and, 
in 1826, Sir Humphry Davy, in 
his anniversary discourse, announced 
their award of the first prize to John 
Dalton ‘for the development of the 
chemical theory of Definite Propor- 
tions, usually called the Atomic 
Theory, and for his various other 
labours and discoveries in physical 
and chemical science.’ 

Part I. of the second volume of 
the New System appeared in August, 
1827, but it was printed between 
the years 1817 and 1821, with the 
exception of the appendix, of which 
one sheet was printed at the end of 
1823. No addition was made after- 
wards till May, 1826. The Metallic 
Oxides, Sulphurets, Phosphurets, 
Carburets, and Alloys form the sub- 
jects of this volume, of which the 
Appendix is the only interesting 
portion, the rest being now entirely 
superseded. 


* Cuvier: Eloge on Priestley. 
t One of the Eight, 


Dalton. 
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The year 1830 was marked in 
Dalton’s life by his élevation from 
the class of Corresponding Member 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
to the rank of one of its Foreign 
Associates. He thus took his place 
among the eight foreign celebrities 
—for that is the limited number— 
and was honoured by the crowning 
distinction in European science : 


Un prix non moins noble et plus diffi- 
cile encore & obtenir, parce qu’il est plus 
rare, l'une de ces huit places d’associés 
étrangers, auxquelles tous les savans de 
l'Europe concourent, et dont la liste, 
commengant par les noms de Newton, 
de Leibnitz, et de Pierre le Grand, n’a 
degénéré dans aucun temps de ce pre- 
mier éclat.* 

Dalton was present, in 1831, at 
York when the first meeting of the 
British Association was held there. 
The second meeting (1832) was at 
Oxford, where the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon him, 
Robert Brown,+ Michael Faraday, 
and Sir David Brewster.$ 

In 1833 Lord Grey’s Government 
conferred an annual pension of £150 
on Dalton, to whom the announce- 
ment was made at the meeting of 
the British Associationat Cambridge, 
by the President, Professor Sedg- 
wick, with the eloquence which cha- 
racterizes that gifted man —elo- 
= as spontaneous as it was 
ervid, for the fact was only made 
known to the Professor by Lord 
Monteagle just before the meeting. 
After the lapse of three years 
Dalton’s pension was doubled. 

But in the midst of these royal 
bounties and scientific honours his 
honest Manchester friends were not 
idle, and they manifested their re- 
spect for the philosopher and the 
man by giving a commission to 
Chantrey for a statue, to be placed 
within the walls of the Royal Insti- 
tution of that town. 

Accordingly, in May, 1834, his 
biographer had the pleasure of ac- 
companying Dalton to London for 
this object, and of being present at 
several of his sittings to Chantrey, 
whose— 

Genial, straightforward manners placed 
Dalton at once at his ease; and both 
being north-countrymen, fresh and vigo- 


+ One of the Eight. 
§ One of the Eight. 
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rous natures, they were at no loss for 
topics of conversation. 


Here is Dalton’s own account of 
these interviews, from a letter to 
the late Mr. Peter Clare, dated 
May 2nd, 1834 :— 

Next morning Mrs. Wood walked 
through the park with me to Mr. Chan- 
trey’s, when we found him in expecta- 
tion of seeing me. He took a profile as 
large as life by a camera lucida, and 
then sketched a front view of the face on 
paper. We took a walk through his 
rooms, and saw busts and statues with- 
outend. He then gave me the next day 
for a holiday, and told me I should see 
my head moulded in clay on Wednesday 
morning, at which time he invited me to 
breakfast. I went accordingly, and 
found, as he said, a head apparently per- 
fect. He said he had not yet touched 
it, the head having been formed from his 
drawings by some of his assistants. He 
set to work to model and polish a little 
whilst I was mostly engaged in reading 
the newspaper, or conversing with him. 
On looking right and left he found my 
ears were not alike, and the modeller 
had made them alike, so that he imme- 
diately cut off the left ear of the bust and 
made a new one more resembling the 
original. Most of the time I was amus- 
ing myself by viewing the pictures and 
statues in the room. At last he took a 
pitcher and blew a little water in my 
face (I mean the model), and covered my 
head with a wet cloth, and we parted, he 
having desired me to bring Dr. Henry 
and Dr. Philp with me next morning to 
breakfast. We went accordingly, and 
found an abundant table; soon after Dr. 
Faraday came in, and we all went in to 
the working-room for a time. This 
morning (sixth day), Mrs. Wood was 
kind enough to walk with me again to 
Mr. Chantrey’s, and we spent another 
hour or two under his directions. At 
intervals we have a little amusement and 
instruction about our respective arts and 
sciences, and how we acquired our 
knowledge, &c., in which we vie with 
each other, and keep up a lively con- 
versation. 

The statue, which was the ulti- 
mate result of these sittings. is one 
of the most impressive that the hand 
of our great sculptor fashioned. 
The small clay sketch from which 
the gifted artist worked is now be- 
fore us with its nobly cast draperies 
and intellectual bearmg. The 
figure thinks. A warm but blunt 
admirer of Chantrey, on seeing the 
marble for the first time, exclaimed : 


His Presentation at Court. 
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* Wonderful! to think of his having 
made that out of an old Quaker!’ 

The senate of the University of 
Edinburgh, upon the oecasion of 
the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at that capital, in the autumn 
of this year, conferred on Dalton 
the degree of LL.D. 

Mr. Babbage, whose calculating 
machine has secured for him a 
world-wide reputation, and to whom 
nothing—not even the presentation 
of a Quaker at court—seems impro- 
bable, gives, in a letterto Dr.Henry,* 
a narrative of the ceremony and its 
antecedents so amusing that we must 
not spoil it by the substitution of 
any other words for his own :— 


When the inhabitants of Manchester 
had subscribed 20002. for a statue of 
Dalton, he came up to London, and was 
the guest of Mr. Wood. He sat to 
Chantrey for the statue. I consequently 
saw much of my friend. It occurred to 
me that, as his townsmen were having a 
statue of him, as the University of Ox- 
ford had given him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and as the govern- 
ment had given him a pension, if it were 
not incompatible with his feelings, it 
would be a fit thing that he should be 
presented at a levee. It appeared to 
me that if William the Fourth were in- 
formed of it, it would afford him an op- 
portunity of saying a few words to the 
venerable philosopher, which would be 
gratifying to the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, the University of Oxford, and 
the world of science. Accordingly I 
wrote a note to Mr. Wood suggesting 
the idea, and proposing that he should 
ascertain from Dr. Dalton whether it 
would be unpleasant to him to go through 
the forms, Dalton not objecting, my 
note was sent on by Mr. Wood to Lord 
Brougham, who at that time was Lord 
Chancellor. He approved highly of the 
plan, and offered to present Dr. Dalton. 
He also mentioned the circumstance to 
the King. I had had some conversation 
with Mr. Wood about the subject, when 
several difficulties presented themselves 
tohim. Dr. Dalton, as a Quaker, could 
not go in a court dress, because he must 
wear asword. To this I replied, that 
being aware of this, I had proposed to 
let him wear the robes of a Doctor of 
Laws of Oxford. 

Mr: Wood remarked, that those robes 
being scarlet, they were not of a colour 
admissible by Quakers. 

To this I replied, that Doctor Dalton 
had a kind of colour blindness, and that 
all red colours appeared to him to be the 











* Dated Dorset Street, Feb. 7, 1854. 
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colour of dirt. Besides, I had found 
that our friend entertained very reason- 
able views of such mere matters of form. 
The velvet cap of the Doctor again was 
not an obstacle, as he was informed that 
it was usually held in the hand, and was 
rather a mark of office than a covering 
for the head. 

These difficulties being surmounted, 
Dr, Dalton came one morning to break- 
fast with me. We were alone; and 
after breakfast he went up with me into 
the drawing-room, in order to see the 
difference engine. After we had made 
several series of calculations, he recol- 
lected that he had in his pocket a note 
from Mr. Wood to me. On hastily 
looking over it, I found that it was to 
announce to me that our friend acqui- 
esced in the scheme. 

I now mentioned the forms usual at a 
levee, and placing several chairs* in 
order to represent the various officers in 
the presence chamber, I put Dr. Dalton 
in the middle to represent the King. I 
then told my friend that I should repre- 
sent a greater man than the King, that 
I intended to personate Dr. Dalton, and 
would re-enter at the further door, go 
round the circle, make my obeisance to 
the King, and thus show him the kind 
of ceremony at which he was to assist. 

On passing the third chair from the 
King’s, I put my card on the chair, at 
the same time informing Dr. Dalton 
that this was the post of a Lord in 
Waiting, who takes the cards, and gives 
them to the next officer, who announces 
them to the King. 

On passing the philosopher I kissed 
his hand, and then passing round the 
rest of the circle of chairs, I thus gave 
him his first lesson as a courtier. 

It was arranged that I should take 
Dr. Dalton with me to the levee, and 
put in his card, ‘Doctor Dalton, pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor.’ 

When the morning arrived I went to 
Mr. Wood's residence, and found Dr. 
Dalton quite ready for the expedition. 
In order to render the chief actor perfect 
in his part, we again had a rehearsal; 
Mrs. Wood personating the King, and 
the rest of the family, with the assistance 
of sundry chairs and stools, the great 
Officers of State. I then entered the 
room, preceding my excellent friend, 
who followed his instructions as perfectly 
as if he had been repeating an experi- 
ment. 

Being now quite satisfied with the 
performance, we drove off to St. James's. 


Dalton. 


[ November, 


The dress of a Doctor of Laws is rarely 
made use of, except at a University 
Address, and Dr. Dalton’s costume at- 
tracted much attention, and compelled 
me to gratify the curiosity of many of 
my friends by explaining who he was, 
The prevailing opinion was that he was 
the mayor of some corporate town come 
up to get knighted. I informed my 
inquirers that he was a much more emi- 
nent person than any mayor of any city, 
and having won for himself a name 
which would survive when orders of 
knighthood should be forgotten, he had 
no ambition to be knighted. 


This must have sounded rather 
harshly in courtly ears. Far be it 
from us to disparage the good men 
and true whom the sovereign de- 
lighteth to honour, or to think 
lightly of royal favour; but such 
names as John Dalton, Robert 
Brown, Michael Faraday, and 
Richard Owen want no additional 
passport. 


Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo. 


Fixed stars shine by their own 
light, and require no borrowed 
lustre. 


We must not, however, detain 
our readers from the graphic narra- 
tive, which is thus continued :— 


At a short distance from the presence 
chamber, I observed close before me 
several dignitaries of the Church, in the 
full radiance of their vast lawn sleeves 
(Mr. Babbage is a poet), The Bishop 
of Gloucester, who was nearest to me, 
accidentally turning his head, I reco- 
gnized a face long familiar to me from 
its cordiality and kindness. A _ few 
words were interchanged between us, 
and also by myself with the rest of the 
party, the remotest of whom, if I re- 
member rightly, was the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The dress of my friend seemed 
to strike the Bishop’s attention; but the 
quiet costume of the Quaker beneath his 
scarlet robe was entirely* unnoticed. I 
therefore confided to the Bishop of 
Gloucester the fact that I had a Quaker 
by my side, at the same time assuring 
him that my peaceful and philosophic 
friend was very far from meditating any 
injury to the Church. The effect was 
electric upon the whole party ; episcopal 
eyes had never yet beheld such a spec- 
tacle in such society, and I fear, not- 
withstanding my assurance, some por- 


* We hope the distinguished and accomplished writer had not in his mind part 
of the old song celebrating the shifts of a strolling company not very strong nume- 


rically :— 


‘A table, chair, or stool, 
In our rehearsal represents a courtier or—a fool.’ 
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tion of the establishment thought the 
Church really in danger. 

We now entered the presence cham- 
ber, and having passed the King, I re- 
tired very slowly, in order that I might 
observe events. Dr. Dalton having 
kissed hands, the King asked him se- 
veral questions, all which the philosopher 
duly answered, and then moved on in 
proper order to join me. This reception, 
however, had not passed with sufficient 
rapidity to escape jealousy, for I heard 
one officer say to another, ‘Who the 
d—l is that fellow whom the King keeps 
talking to so long?’ 

Unwillingly we stop here, for 
every word of this charming gossip- 
ing letter will be read with eager- 
ness; but we must be brief. 

In December, 1834, Dalton lost 
his brother Jonathan, who died 
leaving all his worldly possessions 
to John. There must have been a 
similarity of organization in the 
brothers to a certain extent, for 
Jonathan’s death was caused by a 
gradually induced paralysis. John 
was present at the meeting of the 
British Association at Dublin in 
1835, and again at Bristol in 1836, 
officiating on both occasions as Vice- 
President of the Chemical Section ; 
but on the 18th of April, 1837, he 
had his first warning in an attack of 
paralysis, followed by a second but 
slighter seizure three days after- 
wards. Though much shaken, he 
had sufficiently recovered in June, 
1837, to send to the Royal Society 
his paper entitled ‘Sequel to an 
Essay on the Constitution of the 
Atmosphere,’ published in PaAil. 
Trans. of that year. In September 
of the same year, when the British 
Association assembled at Liverpool, 
Dalton was again chosen one of the 
Vice-Presidents, but his infirmity 
compelled his absence for the first 
time since its formation, though he 
contributed a short paper ‘On the 
Non - decomposition of Carbonic 
Acid by Plants.’ 

In 1840 he communicated to the 
Royal Society an Essay on the 
Phosphates and Arseniates, which 
the Council, actuated by a true re- 
gard for Dalton’s lasting reputation, 
but not having the fear of the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada before their eyes, 
declined to publish. Alas! for poor 
human nature. Mortified by the 
decision, Dalton published it in a 
separate form with the indignant 
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comment, ‘Cavendish, Davy, Wol- 
laston, and Gilbert are no more.’ 

Of the four short essays subse- 
quently published by himself, the 
two last, ‘On the Quantity of Acids, 
Bases, and Water in the different 
Varieties of Salts, with a New Me- 
thod of Measuring the Water of 
Crystallization, as well as the Acids 
and Bases;’ and ‘On a New and 
Easy Method of Analysing Sugar,’ 
announce a discovery of considerable 
importance, for which, and its con- 
firmation by those eminent chemists 
Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Joule, 
we must refer to Dr. Henry’s valu- 
able book. 

In June, 1842, the British Asso- 
ciation for the first and only time 
assembled at Manchester; but 
Dalton’s impaired articulation and 
infirm state of health forbade his 
filling the office of President, to 
which he would have been elected 
by universal consent. He was there- 
fore appointed one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and none who heard 
will readily forget the graceful terms 
in which Lord Francis Egerton, who 
occupied the chair, acknowledged 
Dalton’s undoubted title to the 
higher distinction. 

To the Chemical Section Dalton’s 
three last essays already noticed 
appear to have whe communicated, 
and ‘ this was the last memorable 
event in his intellectual life.’ The 
end was drawing nigh. 

On the 27th of July, 1844, Dal- 
ton was visited by a recurrence of 
his malady, which proved rapidly 
fatal :— 


On Friday, the 26th of July, he re- 
tired to his room about a quarter or 
twenty minutes after nine o'clock; and 
going to his desk, on which were usually 
placed the books in which he recorded 
his meteorological observations, he en- 
tered therein the state of the barometer, 
thermometer, &c., at nine o'clock; and 
added in the column for remarks the 
words ‘little rain,’ denoting that but 
little had fallen during the day. His 
servant observed that his hand trembled 
more than he had ever before seen it, 
and that he could scarcely hold the pen. 
Indeed, the book exhibits, in its tremu- 
lous characters and blotted figures, strik- 
ing proofs of the rapid decay of the 
physical powers. But there was the 
same care and corrective watchfulness 
as ever manifested in this his last stroke 
of the pen; for having written opposite 
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a previous observation ‘little rain this,’ 
he now noticed that the sentence was 
incomplete, and added the word ‘day,’ 
which was the last word that was traced 
by his tremulous pen. He retired to 
bed about half-past nine, and spent a 
restless and uneasy night, but seemed, 
on the whole, in his usual way when his 
servant left his bedside at six o'clock 
next morning. 

About half an hour later, his house- 
keeper found him in a state of insensi- 
bility, and before medical attendance 
could be procured, though it was imme- 
diately sent for, he expired, passing 
away without a struggle or a groan, 
and imperceptibly, as an infant sinks 
into sleep. 


Thus was taken away, in the 78th 
year of his blameless life, this great 
philosopher.* In person he was of 
middle stature, of vigorous muscu- 
lar frame, and was almost unrivalled 
as a pedestrian. Dr. Davy describes 
his aspect and manner as repulsive. 
*There was no gracefulness Sia 
ing to him. His voice was harsh 
and brawling; his gait stiff and 
awkward ’—but this rough casket 
contained an inestimable jewel. 
‘His mental tendencies were ex- 


Painting in England. 
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clusively meditative and ratiocina- 
tive ; these impelled him to contem- 
platewith calm concentrated thought 
the abstract relations of space and 
number.’ So writes his accom- 
plished pupil and biographer. Dal- 
ton was not without a dash of sly 
humour in his composition. On one 
occasion his medical attendant, 
having prescribed a small dose of 
James's powder at bed-time, called 
the next day, and finding him much 
better, attributed the improvement 
to the medicine ; upon which Dalton 
remarked, ‘I do not well see how 
that can be, as I kept the powder 
until I could have an opportunity of 
analysing it.’ Ordinarily the his- 
tory of one laborious well-spent day 
was the history of all; his principal 
life-marks are his intellectual 
achievements; and to him may be 
applied the words of the great Cuvier 
in his Eloge de Cavendish:—‘ll a 
été assez heureux ou assez sage, 
pourgue l’on ne sache presqu’autre 
chose de lui, et qu'il n’y ait dans 
son histoire d’autres incidens que 
des découvertes.’ 


PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


S the biography of a nation’s 
painters equivalent to the his- 
tory ok ape among that people? 
Assuredly not, we think. And yet 
such, for the most part, seems to 
have been the prevalent opinion. 
We have histories of battles, his- 
tories of science, of manners, of pro- 
gress, and even of dress; but no 
good and philosophic account of the 
birth and the subsequent growth of 
painting in England; of lives of 
painters we have enough, and to 
spare; excellent narratives of their 
schools, their early cleverness or 
dulness, as the case may be, of their 
incipient tastes for the fine arts; of 
how one, whilst yet a schoolboy, 
caricatures all his friends and rela- 
tives, and another— 
Barred from ink and paper, scrawls 
agate charcoal on his cottage 
walls. 


But of histories of painting we can 
boast of none to which we may give 
the meed of unqualified praise. Yet, 
in tracing a nation’s growth and pro- 
gress, one of the surest indicators by 
which the historian can point out 
the definite epochs through which 
it has passed, is afforded by a com- 
prehensive view of its progressive 
skill or its decline in the fine arts. 
They are, as it were, the illustra- 
tions to his text. They afford a con- 
clusive evidence which surpasses all 
other kinds of evidence. Ifwe turn 
to a cabinet of medals, those of Rome 
for instance, we cannot fail to re- 
mark this. There are, first of all, 
the coins of the republic, when the 
nation was young, as yet indeed in 
its infancy. Rude are such un 
doubtedly, but never feeble; the 
image stamped with vigorous force 
on the metal: every dot and line 


* He was honoured by a public funeral; and almost every public body in the 
towns of Manchester and Salford was represented in the procession which accom- 
panied his remains to the Ardwick Cemetery, where a plain monumental slab of 
polished granite will cover all that was mortal of Joun Dauton, 
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rising up from the field in high re- 
lief, and yet with no very great 
skill in design or workmanship ; in 
fact, much like the rough, clever 
drawings of a promising child, whose 
hand may need instruction to guide 
it, but never lacks originality and 
character. Then there are the 
finished productions of the nation’s 
prime ; incomparable, and fitted in 
every respect to circulate through a 
pe world. And lastly, we 
trace the history of its decline and 
fall through successive stages in the 
medals of all its succeeding sove- 
reigns after the time of Gallienus. 
And so too with the other arts. A 
picture or a statue is the painter’s 
or the sculptor’s autograph, in which 
we may legibly read the history of 
his age, as it has influenced his own 
peculiar thoughts, and mode and 
power of expressing them. For 
every man has been more or less the 
creature of his times, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of a very few who have 
been born too soon; born amid a 
generation who could not understand 
or appreciate them, and whose only 
admiration was derisive laughter, 
or the silence of a feeble contempt, 
or, it may have been, open persecu- 
tion ; but such men have been for 
the most part martyrs of science 
rather than of art. 

We may consider painting in par- 
ticular as the representative art to 
which the remarksabove particularly 
apply. Music and poetry we may 
a exclude, as those branches 
have never been so much influenced 
by epochs or times as painting. The 

oet springs into life full panoplied, 
ike Athene from the brain of Zeus ; 
and the children of his intellect, if 
they be worthy, are to live a co- 
equal life with the children of Adam. 
But he has been for the most part 
irrespective and independent of the 
es events of his day; he 

s been the prophet of the past 
and of the future, but not of the 
present. Now painting is peculiarly 
dependent on the soil wherein its 
roots are fixed, and on the seasons 
which nourish or blight its tender 
blossoms; and in the mechanical 
part of a picture we have a test by 
which to discover its date, as we 
have in the stamp of mind it bears, 
by which to fix the standard of the 
painter and his age. Sculpture is 
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with us an exotic. It can never be 
a healthy child of English soil, need- 
ing as it does the nurturing of hot- 
houses and the care of the skilled 
gardener; for it cannot surely be 
maintained that statues were in- 
tended to be ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined’ in a room or gallery, or are 
fulfulling their natural function, if 
we may so term it, when thus placed. 
In Greece, where the art reached 
its zenith, statues were placed, as 
every one knows, in the open air, 
in a situation where they might be 
equally well seen from all points of 
view. But this the damp climate of 
England will not allow; and even 
were it possible, the smoke of our 
large towns would soon change the 
fair complexion of the marble to a 
dark and sombre hue. Certainly 
we have statues, equestrian and 
other, which adorn, or as some say 
disfigure our streets: but to these 
we cannot apply the name of sculp- 
ture in its integrity. Equal perhaps 
has been the influence of met of the 
arts on mankind, to soothe, to en- 
lighten, to foster the seeds of kindly 
sympathies and of ennobling aspira- 
tions. Or if any have had a more 
»owerful influence than others, this 
oe been the case with painting and 
poetry, for they may have been 
more generally diffused through 
the middle classes, and have pene- 
trated into hearts from which the 
other arts were barred. Side 
by side those twin sisters have 
walked the earth in close embrace, 
showering flowers of brightest hue 
as their gift to men; but greater 
and more majestic in their earlier 
years than now ; for the age of the 
epic and of historical painting is 
past, and who shall say when to re- 
turn? But still those sister arts 
assert their power and spread their 
humanizing influence over man- 
kind, although the stateliness of 
their port be laid aside and ex- 
changed for the guise of the more 
soft and pleasing idyl and poetry of 
description, and for the fait ful 
realization of the common ebjects of 
nature. And let us not mourn the 
change ; for it springs, we would 
fain believe, from two inherent 
principles which of themselves suffice 
to guide in the right path towards 
our destined goal—and those prin- 
ciples are love and veneration. 
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Of course it would be impossible 
within the brief space of afew pages 
to give more than the merest 
sketch of the growth of painting in 
England, or to define in what way it 
has been affected by times of peace, 
or turbulent ages of war, by na- 
tional habits, or the influence of 
alien customs. Such minute inves- 
tigation is the province of history 
alone; in which we have yet to 
look for a philosophical account of 
the progress art = made in our 
native land. 

The Anglo-Saxons invaded Eng- 
land as we know in 449, and in 
about a century had planted them- 
selves securely in their new home. 
In the sixth century Christianity 
was introduced among them, and 
monasticism; and to that monastic 
system we are indebted for the his- 
tory of our country and the illustra- 
tions of the manners of our fore- 
fathers in those early times. For- 
tunately for us, the Anglo-Saxon 
monks, in embellishing their MSS., 
did not go far a-field to find subjects 
for their pencil. They sought and 
discovered enough in the world 
about them, and give us in King 
David a wandering fithelere or 
gleeman, and in the wedding at 
Cana an Anglo-Saxon drinking bout. 
In their illuminated MSS. still ex- 
tant, we have most minute and 
vivid pictures of the habits of those 
rude Middle Age kings, and nobles, 
and serfs; of their palaces and huts, 
of their household furniture and 
utensils, and of their amusements. 
Webecome almost as well acquainted 
with them as if we had lived in the 
eighth or ninth century. We have 
the feasts of kings, and their long 
protracted sittings over the ale and 
wine after the serfs have cleared the 
hall; the rough sports of the people, 
wrestling, bear-baiting, tumbling, 
leaping and dancing; the more re- 
fined amusements of lords and ladies, 
in hawking and field sports, where 
the ladies we observe use a pecu- 
liar side-saddle when on Sea 
sitting much as if they were in an 
easy chair; we have even a picture 
of the traveller in rainy weather, 
with an attendant holding over him 
a primitive umbrella or shower- 
shade. 

In fact the first traces which 
we discover of painting in Eng- 
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land are in the monastic institu- 
tions. And the Saxon illumina- 
tors were not behind their neigh- 
bours in decorative skill. At the 
close of the tenth century a peculiar 
style of ornament prevailed among 
them, which for boldness and cor- 
rectness of design and richness is 
not surpassed by any works exe- 
cuted on the Continent at that 
period. The ‘ Benedictional of St. 
ithelwold’ in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire, is one of the 
best examples of the art in Eng- 
land. Secluded in great measure 
from the stormy passions which 
swayed the rest of mankind, the 
lonely monk found his occupation 
and amusement in adorning his 
books of devotion with such figures 
and bits of scenery and flowers as 
his fancy might cull from the world 
around him. The illustration of his 
Bible or Psalter is the work of his 
life, whereon his fame is to rest in 
succeeding generations. His feel- 
ings of pride and satisfaction in his 
labour have been well described by 
the American poet :— 

Friar Pacificus in the Scriptoriu. 
How sweet the air is, how fair the scene ! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves. 
How the swallows twitter under the 

eaves ! 

There now, there is one in her nest, 

I can just catch a glimpse of her head 
and breast, 

And will sketch her thus in her quiet 
nook, 

For the margin of my gospel book. 

There now is an initial letter ! 

King René himself never made a better. 

Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 

Down to the eyes of the peacock’s tail. 

Golden Legend. 

Such sketches are deeply inter- 
penetrated with his own peculiar 
cast of thought, whether mournful 
or humorous. And a great eye for 
colour and strong contrast has that 
solitary man in the recesses of his 
monastery, and for satire too, if he 
can manage quaintly to introduce 
some glaring foible of his brethren 
of a different order. But when his 
pencil begins to trace the outline 
and delicate hue of some bright 
field flower or glittering insect, then 
the simple man’s delight can scarce 
contain itself within bounds; then 
he mixes his brightest blue and 
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crimson, and touches the more pro- 
minent parts with gold; for he ex- 
hibits a child’s pleasure in bright 
and gaudy colours. He has no great 
skill in anatomy, to be sure, and his 
figures are always placed in the 
most uneasy and distorted attitudes 
imaginable, whilst his perspective is 
execrable ; but still we feel a sort of 
pleasure in viewing his work, which 
not the most accurate daguerreotype 
of the same scene could convey, for 
we feel that a human heart and 
human love have guided that unskil- 
ful and erratic hand. 

Painting first wakes into life as 
an acknowledged art in England in 
the reign of Henry VII., who em- 
ployed several foreign painters, and 
among them the celebrated Jan 
Mabuse. His successor was a man 
of greater learning than could be 
usually met with among the nobles 
and princes of that day; indeed he 
had been educated with the view 
of his holding the see of Canterbury, 
and on ascending the throne he car- 
ried with him those tastes which 
had been formed and developed in 
his younger days. In fact Henry 
VIII. was, as times went, a munifi- 
cent patron of art. He formed a 
collection of pictures to the number 
of a hundred and fifty, but in these 
portraiture of course predominated, 
as that was the form in which paint- 
ing was then principally cultivated. 
Individual vanity has always, as 
now, had recourse to the flattery of 
art, which even in those early times 
had learnt to play the courtier’s 
part, at least ‘if ancient tales say 
true, nor wrong those holy men,’ 
its professors. Walpole, in his 
Anecdotes of Painting, relates that 
Holbein, who was sent by Crom- 
well to take a portrait of Anne of 
Cleves, ‘ by practising the common 
flattery of his profession, was the 
immediate cause of the destruction 
of that great subject, and of the 
disgrace that fell on the Princess 
herself. He drew so favourable a 
likeness that Henry was content to 
wed her; but when he found her 
so inferior to the miniature, the 
storm which really should have been 
directed to the painter burst on the 
minister; and Cromwell lost his 
head because Anne was a Flanders 
mare, and not a Venus, as Holbein 


had represented her.’ Yet Holbein 
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was an artist generally faithful in 
his delineation, and patient of la- 
bour. He appears to have aimed 
rather at resemblance of feature 
than at the expression of individual 
character, like most of the painters 
of his age. The power of giving 
the burning lamp which shines 
through the sonal of clay, of por- 
traying the mind and spirit of the 
man, as well as the mere lineaments 
of his face, was reserved for artists 
of a far higher genius and skill. 
Holbein was not a native of England, 
but a Swiss, having been born at 
Basle in 1498. England, indeed, 
can lay claim to none of the great 
artists who flourished in the two 
succeeding centuries; but although 
not producing them herself, she na- 
‘mnatioal many on her soil. 

The cause of this dearth of native 
talent must in a great measure be 
assigned to the Reformation, which 
for a long period cut off all commu- 
nication between the ‘ heretic coun- 
try’ and Rome, at that time the 
fountain-head of art. Then com- 
menced the great thaw of opinion 
and prejudice, of the strong under- 
current of thought, so long frozen 
up and enthralled by slavish custom 
and unthinking servitude. Then 
were barriers broken down by the 
resistless on-sweeping tide of pro- 
gress long pent up. Seasons of 
tumult and of danger are not propi- 
tious to the peaceful arts, which are 
the children of cosmic order, but 
not of disorganization. The rude 
knight-errant noble makes his house 
secure; the courtier, his unwarlike 
descendant, adorns and beautifies it. 
Nothing has proved more destructive 
of the onward progress of art than 
civil and internal commotion ; with- 
out doubt much more so than ex- 
ternal war, which still leaves the 
citizen in sufficient quietude to pur- 
sue his wonted occupations, and to 
diversify them with his accustomed 
amusements and pleasures, and so 
we must not expect that art should 
hold much place in the affections of 
earnest, zealous reformers, who car- 
ried, so to speak, their lives in their 
hands; who were ready tolay them 
down as fearless and unshrinking 
witnesses of a heart convinced. And 
to the stern Puritan zeal educated 
by bitter persecution, and heated 
by the reflected glow of martyr 
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fires, art was not only an idle folly 
but an abomination. A Romanist: 
then was Holbein’s first patron— 
the great and good Sir Thomas 
More, to whom he had a letter of 
introduction from Erasmus. The 
chancellor accommodated him in his 
house at Chelsea, and we may judge 
that he was pleased with the artist’s 
skill from an extant Latin letter :— 
‘Your painter, dear Erasmus, is an 
excellent artist, but I am fearful 
that in England he will not find so 
fertile a field as he may expect ; but 
I will do all that in me lies that he 
may not find it quite barren.’ The 
story of Holbein’s introduction to 
the king is very characteristic of 
Henry’s impetuosity and decision of 
mind. Sir Thomas gathered all the 
painter’s works in one room, placing 
them of course in the best light, and 
then invited the king to his house. 
Henry was greatly struck with the 
pictures, the fidelity of whose por- 
traiture he could of course well esti- 
mate, as they were principally like- 
nesses of the chancellor's family 
and of the great men of the day. 
He immediately expressed a desire 
to appropriate his chancellor’s ad- 
mirable collection; but on being 
told that the artist himself was in 
England, and on Holbein’s being 
sent for and presented, ‘You may 
keep your pictures, Sir Thomas,’ 
said the king, ‘and I will keep the 
painter.” Holbein had rooms allot- 
ted to him in the palace, with a 
salary of two hundred florins, in 
addition to the price he was to re- 
ceive for his pictures. He has left 
us a collection of most valuable illus- 
trations of the history of that event- 
ful time. The king, the chancellor, 
Wareham, Colet, Melancthon, Eras- 
mus, all are given us as they looked 
and even as they thought by that 
laborious and faithful pencil. Hol- 
bein died in London oF the plague, 
in 1554. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
or a little prior to it, we find cari- 
cature flourishing in full vigour, as 
it has always flourished under ex- 
isting abuses, such as the monastic 
system then was. It is the safety- 
valve by which the surplus steam 
of suppressed opinion finds a vent. 
Erasmus describes a picture which 
he had seen of an ape in the habit 
of a Franciscan, sitting by a sick 
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man’s bed, dispensing ghostl 
counsel, holding up a crucifix with 
one hand, while with the other he 
is filehing a purse out of the sick 
man’s pocket ; or a wolf is pictured 
in a monk’s frock and cowl, stretch- 
ing its paw to bless a cock ; ora cat, 
in the habit of a nun, holds a platter 
in its paw to a mouse approaching 
to lick it. In all we discover satiri- 
cal allusions to the greed and rapa- 
city, the deception, the immoral 
habits of the monastic orders. These 
satirical exhibitions were even hung 
up as ornaments in the apartments 
of inns. Such are the straws, as 
Disraeli remarks, by which we may 
always observe from what corner 
the wind rises ! 
In the reign of Charles I. 
we have an epoch in English art. 
An amateur himself, he was no 
mean judge of the excellence of 
eee His mind appears to have 
een of that sober, yet spirited and 
enthusiastic cast, which finds its 
highest pleasure in the contempla- 
tive faculty. And had he been 
born in a private station, the heir 
of some time-honoured name and of 
a good country estate, Charles’ re- 
putation would doubtless have de- 
scended to us in that noble list 
of Evelyns and others, who have 
thrown so brilliant a lustre over the 
untitled honours of the English 
country gentleman. In the retire- 
ment of his country-house he would 
have been adored by his dependants, 
whom he would yet have kept in 
the strictest subservience, and over 
whom he would no doubt have 
asserted all the prerogatives of the 
feudal lord. That mansion would 
have been the ‘ Holland House’ of 
1630; the centre of all that was 
brilliant, and refined, and excellent 
in literature and art; and the his- 
torian would have been spared 
the mournful recital of that mad 
career which was closed by the 
bloody tragedy at Whitehall. But 
fate had willed it otherwise. The 
King’s patronage of Vandyke is 
well known to every one; as well 
known as the portraits which that 
painter executed of his unhappy 
master. Who has not traced, or 
fancied that he traced, a resem- 
blance between the fortunes and the 
lineaments of the man? That sad 
and solemn face, to which an un- 
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usual length is apparently given by 
the pease beard—the finely-arched 
eyebrow shadowing eyes in which 
reflection, anxious thought and care 
predominate—the painful calmness 
of the eloquent lips—all seem to 

rtend a to anticipate a mourn- 
ul fate. 

At this period art was flourishing 
throughout Europe: Rubens and 
Vandyke were sending forth the 
alana productions of their easel ; 
and in Spain Murillo was rivalling 
their best efforts. ‘ The value of pic- 
tures,’ says Hume, ‘had doubled in 
Europe, by the emulation between 
our Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, 
who was touched with the same ele- 
gant passion.’ Rome, in its pharisai- 
cal eagerness for proselytising, was 
ready to pander to the taste of the 
English king. Cardinal Barberino 
in a letter to his emissary says, ‘I 
shall not hesitate to rob Rome of 
her most valuable ornaments, if in 
exchange we might be so happy as 
to have the King of England’s name 
among those princes who submit to 
the Apostolic See.’ But Charles, 
with all his weaknesses and follies, 
was not the man whose heart could 
be captured through the medium of 
his eyes and brain. He was firm 
enough in cases where a principle 
was involved, as we find in his 
treatment of his Romish wife’s 
troublesome attendants. In this 
reign we find a sprinkling of native 
artists, some of whom are by no 
means contemptible in their profes- 
sion. Robert Walker and William 
Dobson were especially distinguished 
as pores painters; and Francis 
Barlow displays no small talent in 


his ra of Hawking, and of 


the feathered tribe generally. Nor 
must we forget to notice that at 
this time decorative scenery played 
no unimportant part in the masques 
which formed the ‘ private theatri- 
cals’ of the nobility. Scene-painting 
has flourished or decayed with the 
art which gave it birth, and in our 
own day it has been a school in 
which many of our great landscapists 
—Stanfield and Roberts to wit— 
have learnt the elements of their 
profession ; and, indeed, no better 
training can be desired to give 
breadth and facility of execution. 
Tn the Masque of Comus, presented 
in 1634, there is express mention of 
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three different scenes or effects: 
the first, a wild wood; then ‘ astately 
em set out with all manner of 

eliciousness ;’ and lastly, a view of 
Ludlow town with the President's 
castle ;—affording a wide scope to 
the painter’s imaginative faculties 
and power of expressing them. But 
as an element of stage effect, deco- 
rative scenery was not introduced 
into our public theatres till sometime 
afterwards, by Davenant. It may 
be a question perhaps whether, as 
an element in stage effect, scene- 
painting does not play too promi- 
nent a part in our own day. In 
this age of burlesques and extrava- 
ganzas, we can ourselves remember 
many small pieces which have en- 
tirely owed their success to the 
scene-painter’s brush. In these the 
scenery was, of course, the promi- 
nent attraction, to which the actors 
afforded a very quiet and unobtrusive 
background. At any rate, this love 
of Nature and of Art is a healthy 
sign. And it is very natural that 
the Londoner, pent up in his dusty 
town, should like to breathe the 
free air of the breezy heath, even in 
imagination. 

The collection of pictures which 
Charles formed must have been a 
magnificent one, selected as it was 
by a man of the purest taste in the 
fine arts, and with every means at 
his command for obtaining the best 
ponenetiens of art from foreign gal- 
eries. Amongst them we find fifty- 
six by Titian, fifteen by Raphael, 
seventeen by Giulio Romano, eleven 
by Correggio, and a proportionate 
number by other masters. It was 
indeed a Deals collection! When 
it was dispersed, however, after his 
death, but few of those noble works 
seem to have brought a picture’s 
price. The Cartoons, appraised at 
the miserable sum of 300/., could 
find no purchaser. Rubens’ pic- 
tures on an average sold for about 
100/. a-piece; but then he was a 
new man, and therefore of course 
not appreciated. The Madonna and 
Christ, by Raphael, was bought for 
2000/., and a Sleeping Venus, by 
Correggio, for half that sum; but 
these were exceptional cases. 

With the Stuarts, all patronage 
of art among kings and in high 
places died out. And we shall find 
in the renaissance of painting im 
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England about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, that the 
nation, and not the sovereign or 
courtiers, was its chief encourager. 
The Hanoverian house had cer- 
tainly no great taste for such things ; 
they were no friends of ‘ Boets or 
Bainters either.’ There is a broad, 
dark chasm in the history of art 
from the time that the collec- 
tion of Charles I. was dispersed, 
until about the commencement of 
the reign of the third George. Cer- 
tainly we have the productions of 
the foreigners Lely and Kneller, 
who flourished in these dark ages. 
But we do not seem to value them 
much. Nor yet must we be alto- 
gether ungrateful. The works of 
the former afford very good illustra- 
tions of Pepys’ amusing memoirs, 
and give us no doubt correct and 
satisfactory portraits of the sleepy, 
voluptuous beauties of that licen- 
tious age. And the Hampton 
Court gallery teems with Sir God- 
frey’s numerous handiworks. But 
of Capi d'opera we have not one. 
Kneller’s portraits are heavy, un- 
meaning, materialistic. ndeed 
with the covetous Dutchman filthy 
lucre was, we fear, the mainspring 
of exertion, and not love for his art 
or the desire of fame. From such 
a man what refined gratification can 
be expected? The little crooked 
bard of Twickenham was a friend 
of Sir Godfrey, and no doubt dili- 
gently attended his studio. Pope 
also dabbled a little in the fine arts 
himself, though with very slight sue- 
cess. He was a poet among paint- 
ers, but scarcely a painter even 
among poets. “The appliances for 
amateurs in those days were very 
few and scanty. They knew nothing 
of the thousand and one handbooks 
which at the present time make a 
royal road to painting in all its 
branches. And with their few and 
unskilful masters it is scarcely to be 
supposed that their labours should 
have been crowned with much suc- 
cess. 

In the year 1723, at the parson- 
age-house at Plympion in Devon- 
shire, England's great painter, Rey- 
nolds, first saw the hght. With 
him was to commence a remarkable 
era in English art, the foundation 
of a national school of painting. 
When the Royal Academy was 
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established in 1768, he was appointed 
its president and knighted. And to 
his exertions mainly must be attri- 
buted the rapid growth of that insti- 
tution. Although it was no part of 
his express duty, he delivered a 
series of annual lotanes to the stu- 
dents, which were excellent in every 
sense of the word, and doubiless 
served to disseminate taste without 
the walls of the Academy, as well as 
within its precincts. Sir Joshua 
was somewhat more than a painter ; 
if at least the old proverb be true, 
Noscitur a sociis: and the friend 
of Burke, of Johnson, of Beauclerk, 
of Garrick and of Gibbon, must have 
possessed qualities of no mean order, 
which would have raised him to 
eminence inany profession. Thefield 
of art no longer lacked for labourers. 

Amongst all the illustrious forms 
which fill that crowded canvas, that 
of William Hogarth stands forth the 
most prominent. There is no name 
in painting of which England can 
feel so justly proud. The spirit of 
the man and his power of expression 
are peculiarly identified with the 
tastes, and habits and follies of the 
English nation—the England of the 
eighteenth century. And = are 
his pictures not sectarian, but ca- 
tholic, appealing, as they do, to the 
human fancy, and still more to the 
human heart, wherever and when- 
ever it may beat. There is no 
painter of whose history we know 
so much. He has given us a me- 
moir of his own life, and men of hu- 
mour and delicate wit have delighted 
in heaping anecdote upon anecdote, 
of his works and actions, and in 
tracing the fine lineaments of his 
character. Here is the artist’s ac- 
count of his own early tastes, and of 
the school which he so diligently at- 
tended: ‘ As J had a naturally good 
eye and a fondness for drawing, 
shows of all sorts gave me an uncom- 
mon pleasure, when an infant, and 
mimicry, common to all children, 
was remarkable in me.’ We picture 
him to ourselves, later in life, jost- 
ling and elbowing his way among 
the motley crowd of Fleet-street, or 
diving into the dark recesses of 
Seven Dials, sketching any and 
every grotesque face he might _ 
yen to see, on his thumb-nail. He 

as a warm heart, that short, active 
little man, as well as a ready wit: 
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earnestness, acuteness and decision 
are traceable in every feature. He 
has given us a portrait of himself, in 
which a favourite bull-terrier is in- 
troduced; and there is a ludicrous 
likeness between the dog and his 
master. With respect to his works 
Hogarth was not, we think, a great 
painter ; his stories do not a to 
the dignity of history, and though 
many of them have a melancholy 
cast of thought, yet are they too 
much interspersed with comedy to 
be tragic. We will give a few re- 
marks of the dilettante Horace Wal- 
pole, which we consider to be just, 
as far as they go :— 

Having despatched the herd of our 
painters in oil, 1 reserved to a class by 
himself that great and original genius, 
Hogarth, considering him rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil, than as 
a painter. He had no model to follow 
and improve upon. He created his art, 
and used colours instead of language. 
His place is between the Italians, whom 
we may consider as epic poets and tra- 
gedians, and the Flemish painters, who 
are as writers of farce and editors of 
burlesque nature. They are the Tom 
Browns of the mob. Hogarth resem- 
bles Butler, but his subjects are more 
universal, and, amidst all his pleasantry, 
he observes the true end of comedy— 
reformation. 


Volume upon volume of criti- 
cism has been written on his pic- 
tured stories, more especially on the 
series of Industry and Idleness— 
from the thick fog of German brain- 
spinning to the clear and lucid style 
of Elia, and yet do they still contain 
a mine of unexplored fancy. Those 
engravings of his are calculated to 
live for ever, but as for the original 
paintings we do not seem to care so 
much about them. And the world 
of the painter’s own times thought 
with us. The pictures of the Jn- 
dustry and Idleness series sold, 
we believe, for 20/. each, on an 
average, at the same time that the 
engravings from them created the 
greatest furor imaginable through- 
out the country. ‘The March to 
Finchley, says Hogarth himself, 
‘was disposed of by lottery (the only 
“T a living painter has any chance 
of being paid for his time) for 3001.’ 
He excelled in that branch of art 
which we shall have so much to ad- 
mire, when we come to speak of the 
artists of our own day—he was pre- 
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eminently a naturalist painter. His 
works belong to the higher genre, in 
which the Dutch painters so much 
excel. Yet doth Hogarth outrival 
them all, taking his stand on loftier 
ground than they, who are after all 
but clever copyists of form and 
colour; whereas our English hu- 
morist and moralizer paints the 
heart and the motive. Hogarth’s 
father-in-law was a painter, cele- 
brated in his own dayibes forgotten 
in ours. Nor are Sir William 
Thornhill’s works worthy of being 
remembered. He attempted histo- 
rical painting, and decorated, if we 
may use the word in an ironical 
sense, the dome of St. Panl’s Cathe- 
dral. When, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and others proposed to the 
king and Parliament to adorn the 
body of the cathedral with pictures, 
gratuitously, they refused. They 
might well refuse! The — 
of native talent which they had 
already seen thus applied & Sir 
William Thornhill, were not of a 
character to persuade them to the 
further encouragement of art in that 
direction. 

But to return to Sir Joshua. His 
distinguishing characteristic as a 
painter is colour. To gain that he 
seems to have been content to lose 
everything else, including form and 
finish. Titian doubtless was his 
model in colouring, and he appears 
to have studied Rembrandt’s effect 
to good purpose. For certainly 
both in alae and chiaroscuro he 1s 
very skilful and effective. Yet his 
style is loose and unfinished; and his 
example was eminently vicious. In 
women and children he excels all his 
contemporaries, and surpasses many 
of his predecessors. There is a gen- 
tleness, a freshness and spiritualit 
about those beaming faces which 
we look for elsewhere in vain. His 
contemporary Romney, in the opi- 
nion of that day, was not inferior to 
Sir Joshua in portrait painting. In 
fact they were rivals, and each bore 
away anequalpalm. Lord Thurlow 
says ‘Reynolds and Romney divide 
the town; for my part I am of the 
Romney faction.’ Posterity, how- 
ever, has decided in favour of Sir 
Joshua. Our limits warn us that 
we can barely do more than mention 
the other painters of that age. We 
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must treat them in the Virgilian 
manner, ‘fortemque Gyan, fortem- 
que Cloanthum,’ as mere names, et 
reterea nihil: as the madman 
Paseli, who pampered his diseased 
imagination on raw pork; West, 
remarkable only for general feeble- 
ness and imbecility, which carried 
him peacefully and calmly through 
the most difficult, nay awful tasks. 
He was a man who entirely mistook 
his métier. As a painter of genre 
subjects in a seal wey he might 
have been endurable, but when he 
exhibits to us his conception of the 
apocalyptic mysteries, we turn aside 
with pity in our hearts, and sorrow 
for powers thrown away. And 
Gainsborough, excellent in land- 
scape, as excellent in portraiture too 
—Wilson, poor, unappreciated Wil- 
son, who sold his picture for a pot 
of porter and the half of a Stilton 
cheese. All of them, their lives and 
actions, their disappointments and 
their successes, are well known to 
most of our readers. We have no 
lack of biographies of English art- 
ists, and good biographies too. 
When we come to speak of the 
painters of the present day, or of 
those whom we have but lately lost, 
we begin to tread upon delicate and 
hazardous ground. But there is 
one, not long gone away from among 
us, artist in life and aim rather than 
in realization, to whom yet a tribute 
must be paid in any page which pro- 
fesses to treat of English art; for 
he loved art truly, and laboured 
zealously for its advancement in his 
native land, although his ideal 
standard of it was in our opinion a 
false one, and not calculated to meet 
the requirements of the nineteenth 
century. Thence flowed bitter dis- 
appointment, and, as a consequence, 
embarrassments heaped up and over- 
flowing, till the lofty hopes of the 
artist became irrecoverably blighted, 
and the eager and impetuous mind 
of the man so strained that its 
delicate fibres cracked beneath the 
tension. We need not say that we 
allude to the talented and high- 
spirited but unfortunate Haydon. 
In strong contrast with Haydon 
stands the character of another 
— whose loss we have but 
tely deplored—the contrast of the 
appreciated and honoured with the 
unsuccessful man, whose life was a 
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series of mistakes from beginning to 
end. The name of Turner glitters 
forth, a meteor star. We believe 
that he enjoyed the full share of 
— favour in his latter years. 

e enjoyed, above all, the excessive 
gratification of having amost ableand 
eloquent expositor and commentator 
in the Oxford Graduate. And we are 
not ——— to say that the painter's 
works do not in some measure shine 
forth with a borrowed blaze of glory 
from his critic’s words. We suppose 
Mr. Ruskin would consider this but 
an equivocal compliment. In Eng- 
land now the nation is not the patron 
of art, but the individual, who does 
not take care to purchase pictures of 
huge size which be eannot find room 
for in his town or country house. 
And here was Haydon’s first great 
mistake ; he would work at high art 
or nothing: and high art loves a 
large canvas, which for the most 
part suits neither the taste nor the 
convenience of the purchaser. 
Turner, wiser in his generation, was 
content in the early part of his life 
to gain his daily bread by less ambi- 
tious but more profitable labours. 
His book illustrations exceed, we 
should think, in number those of 
any other artist, and the deep in- 
sight into the workings of Nature 
which this constant sketching af- 
forded was to him of no small im- 
portance. 

In whose school, it may be asked, 
are the painters of the present day 
educated, and the precepts of what 
master do they obey? We believe 
that, for the most part, they go to 
Nature in all sincerity of heart to be 
taught. Some return empty, even 
as they set out; but not all—not 
the greater number of them. Paint- 
ing m England, as in every other 
country that we know of, sprang 
to life amid the fresh, rosy flush of 
naturalism ; or, in other words, our 
first artists copied as faithfully as 
they could, and without convention- 
alism, the objects that they saw 
around them, whether it were still 
or active life; and they saw quite 
enough to oecupy their hand and 
their heart too. Then, in its second 
stage, it became too much systema- 
tised ; it was shackled by burden- 
some rules. ‘The artist was com- 
pelled to walk in a narrow road, 
over the beaten track; nor might 
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he step aside to see the glory of the 
tangled forest, or to be taught a 
lesson of truth and power by the 
sunset smiting on the mountain’s 
brow. In that path, he was told, 
the skilful and the great of former 
ages had trodden, and that there- 
fore it was the fittest for him, 
should he desire to imitate or rival 
them. Painting consequently be- 
came enervated and trammeled by 
an absurd and debasing convention- 
alism. Then flourished the age of 
brown trees, and of landscapes with 
the prevailing hue of a ane 
fiddle ; of indigo and lampblack in 
water-colour drawing. But in our 
own day a new race of men have 
arisen in the field of landscape art, 
to which we must observe, by the 
way, the above observations are in- 
tended more especially to apply ; a 
race of men who recognise no Me- 
dian or Persian laws when Nature 
is before them, and who have effected 
great good by the force of their 
example; for already we notice care- 
ful and minute workmanship in the 
canvas of many an artist, who was 
wont to slur over parts of his work, 
and to depend on tricks of dexterity 
to hide the negligence of sloth. 
Landscape: painting in England has 
culminated in a school of naturalist 
painters, who are unrivalled through- 
out the world. And the same prin- 
ciple has been working its way = 
dually through all classes—this love 
of Nature. The causes are many. 
Civilization, after it reaches a cer- 
tain point, beeomes weary of courts, 
and camps, and crowded streets, 
and pants for ‘fresh fields and pas- 
tures new,’—for the purling stream 
and the flowery aoakt Excitement 
produces exhaustion, and the pa- 
tient sighs for repose and country 
air. This feeling is leavening our 
literature to a great extent. Our 
novelists excel in the delineation of 
scenery by a few rapid, charac- 
teristic touches, and our poets too. 
Open a novel of thirty years ago, 
and the chances are thai you will 
find, apropos of the hero or heroine, 
that he or she are represented as 
standing, walking, or sitting in some 
grand, Utopian scene, which it takes 
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the author at least six pages octavo 
to describe ; and when i has done 
his best, you have about as good an 
idea of the appearance of the place 
as when you opened the book. Now 
let us see how a modern writer will 
set a view before us. Here is a 
winter scene :— 

The edge of a great fox-cover; a flat 
wilderness of low, leafless oaks, fortified 
by a long, dreary, thorn-capped, clay 
ditch, with sour, red water oozing out 
at every vard; a broken gate, leading 
into a straight wood ride, ragged with 
dead grasses, and black with fallen 
leaves, the centre mashed into a quag- 
mire by innumerable horse- hooves. . . “it 
was a silent, dim, distanceless, steaming, 
rotting day in March. The last brown 
oak-leaf, which had stood out the win- 
ter’s frost, spun and quivered plump 
down, and then lay as if ashamed to 
have broken for 2 moment the ghastly 
stillness, like an awkward guest at a 
great dumb dinner-party. The spiders 
having been weather-bewitched the night 
before, had unanimously agreed to cover 
every brake and brier with gossamer- 
cradles, and never a fly to be caught in 
them ; like Manchester cotton-spinners 
madly glutting the markets in the teeth 
of ‘no demand.’ The steam crawled 
out of the dank turf, and reeked off the 
flanks and nostrils of the shivering 
horses, and clung with clammy paws to 
frosted hats and dripping boughs.* 

We call that a good, honest bit of 
word-painting; worth all the long 
descriptive pages in the world ; not 
a word in it but ¢ed/s. There is an- 
other description by the same author 
of a summer scene, which we would 
fain quote, but it is too long for our 
purpose. And the reader of Words- 
worth cannot surely need his atten- 
tion to be called to a thousand 

ieces of most minute and careful 
dscape-painting. 

We are happily, as a people, im- 
proving in the matter of taste. It 
is evidenced by the decoration of 
our rooms, by our furniture, we 
would even say, by our costume; 
for, at any rate, women’s dress has 
undergone a great change for the 
better during the last thirty years. 
It was the fashion years ago to ¢ 
out against a taste for the fine arts. 
It was not needed; the man who 
acquired it, like Pope’s Visto,+ would 





* Yeast, by the Rev. C. Kingsley. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 


July to December, 1848. 


+ What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste? 
Some demon whispered, ‘ Visto! have a taste..—Pope’s Moral Essays. 
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assuredly ruin himself in pictures 
and statues. Such was the popular 
outery. But we have since dis- 
covered that taste is not such an 
expensive commodity as we sup- 
osed. We have found that it can 
- employed with effect in the sim- 
ple purchase of a few chairs and 
tables, and of a pretty pattern for 
papering our walls; that it needs 
not to be fed with marbles and 
paintings at a ruinous cost, but can 
find healthy nutriment in the plas- 
ter-cast, and in the cheap water- 
colour engraving,—ay, that it can 
be satisfied with the skilful arrange- 
ment of a few ferns, freshly ga- 
thered from valley or moorland to 
deck the humble room of the artizan. 
It was time, indeed, that this renais- 
sance of taste in the fine arts should 
be wrought; its results are most 
important in every respect. To us 
who are a manufacturing people, 
‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ the con- 
nexion between art and manufac- 
tures is of the greatest value. But 
a very few years ago, ere yet our 
aaa of design had arisen, no 
original patterns of any kind were 
issued by the hand of the English 
artist. It was impossible that an 
Englishman could make a skilful 
design. But in 1854 ‘nous avons 
changé tout cela,’ and the manufac- 
turer no longer makes his perennial 
trips to Paris in search of ee 
and fashion. And still there is muc 
to be done. We wish to see draw- 
ing—symmetrical drawing—taught 
in every large village school, as it 
has been on the Continent—in Ba- 
varia, for instance—for a long time 
ast. Not that we desire to trans- 
orm our labourers and artizans into 
professional artists. We have no 
wish to see Hodge the ploughman, 
or Smith the carpenter, forsake the 
stubble and the workshop for the 
atelier. But still we lens that 
they would both be none the worse 
workmen for a little instruction in 
the rudiments of drawing ; such, for 
instance, as the being taught to draw 
a straight line, a circle, and square ; 
or even to copy a natural object 
pretty correctly. We venture to 
affirm that, at the least, Hodge 
would very much improve in mak- 
ing an even furrow, and the carpen- 
ter’s work too would have a much 
more tasteful appearance. Nor 
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would they be any the worse men 
for the new ideas it would. put into 
their heads, or for the home amuse- 
ment it might possibly give them. 
We wish to see a taste for draw- 
ing, sketching, and painting more 
prevalent among the middle classes 
than it is. A great barrier to this 
has been that deep-rooted error 
—that even to draw moderately 
well, a man must have a decided 
talent in that direction. But we 
would impress on our reader’s mind 
that any one with perseverance can 
learn to draw, as it is commonly 
termed,—that is, to copy correctly 
objects placed before him. It is the 
alphabet of art, which it is in every 
one’s power to acquire, just as it is 
to learn to read. Of course it is 
quite another thing to design and 
compose. Not every man that reads 
can be a poet; so, not all who learn 
to draw can expect to be successful 
and renowned as artists. And if a 
man has grappled with the elements 
of art successfully, and finds that he 
is capable of entering on its higher 
mysteries, so much the better and 
happier for him; for he is laying up 
for himself in that pursuit a plea- 
sure which will not grow cold and 
distasteful with the ageing of the 
feeble limbs,—a pursuit which will 
help to relax the overwrought brain, 
and to render every country walk 
a source of moral and intellectual 
gratification, and every natural 
scene a revelation from on high. 
At the least, the learning to copy 
natural objects correctly cannot but 
open the perceptive faculties to 
the discernment of natural beauties 
that would otherwise have escaped 
notice. Nature is modest and 
retiring; she does not wantonly 
parade her charms to the careless 
eye. And yet there is beauty in 
places where it is never expected 
and never sought for—in the village 
lane, for instance: beauty in the 
rich velvet moss which creeps its 
way silently over the rustic thatch ; 
beauty in the distant brick-chimney, 
purpled by the intervening haze, 
that lets fall 80 delicate a veil over 
all things in the glare of the summer 
noon-day ; and what more beautiful 
than the smoke from the far-off 
cottage fire, now curling in blue 
wreaths through the dark green 
elm-trees, and now rising, of a 
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brownish pink hue, against the yel- 
low sky of the horizon ? 
Art is, of course, always most 
recious when it is evoked and in- 
Dieuned by strong inbred religious 
feeling. It then ceases to be a mere 
make-belief, in which neither the 
ainter nor the ere have any real 
faith, It then becomes a high and 
holy power to call forth love and 
atitude and reliance in the human 
eart. Such was the case with the 
Quattrocentisti and with the young 
Raphael, in Italy. Such is the case, 
we believe and hope, with many of 
our landscape-painters of the pre- 
sent day, wno nek for and discern 
the tracings of the finger of God in 
that Nature that is before them: in 
the light, which is his curtain ; and 
in the earth and skies, which are his 


Tes popularization of literature 
has been accompanied by evil re- 
sults as well as good. The number 
of readers has infinitely increased, 
but the quality of literature has 
almost in aa measure been de- 
teriorated. With a few honour- 
able and striking exceptions, few 
recent authors exhibit any mascu- 
line strength or idiomatic raciness 
of language; as few books display 
any depth of learning or originality 
of thought. The people like easy 
reading, and there is a superfceta- 
tion of it. We have abundance of 
pungent sauces, but little strong 
meat to eat with them. We have 
a plenteous crop of literary gossip, 
but the garners in which our elder 
and manlier literature is stored are 
seldom opened. Our great writers 
are talked about, not read. 
Probably this partial oblivion of 
the classics of our language will out- 
last the present generation. Popular 
literature must be drunk down to 
the very lees before it will awaken 
any real weariness of the flesh in 
its readers. The excess of the evil 
will work its own cure; and when 
the age has been sated with books 
that demand no more attention than 
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vesture; and who have discovered 
that the artist is not a mere irre- 
sponsible machine, to grind forth his 
daily bread with heartless hand- 
ns but that it is his duty to 
give to men the whole truth, and 
that a high and lofty truth, and to 
teach them to see in the limitless 
billows, and in the glowing moun- 
tain-tops, as in the running brooks 
and the mossy stone, the gentleness, 
and love, and munificence of their 
Creator. For, to quote the words 
of that quaint old writer Sir Thomas 
Brown, ‘ Nature is not at variance 
with Art, nor Art with Nature, they 
being both the servants of God's 


providence. Art is the perfection 
of Nature. In brief, all things are 
artificial. For Nature is the Art of 


God.’ 


is consistent with the whirl of a 
railway or the leisure of a club, 
our descendants may revert to the 
substantial diet of their and our 
ancestors. We do not despair of a 
revival of a taste for Bolingbroke’s 
prose or Spenser's verse ; although 
the date of that revival may be as 
remote as the glimpse of power and 
glory which the son of Beor caught 
from the hills of Moab. The fulfil- 
ment of the vision was neither soon 
nor near, but it came in the end. 
With these anticipations, we greet 
with no ordinary pleasure the re- 
publication of some of our esta- 
blished poets in a form accessible to 
the many, and yet sufficiently critical 
for the few. Of cheap and hast 
reprints we have more than enoug 
—editions so slovenly and inaccurate 
that they woulddisgracea Californian 
journeyman working against time, 
ilustrated by notes which add to 
the previous ignorance of the reader 
the ignorance and blunders of the 
editor also. In such hands, Gibbon 
becomes inexact, and Cowper breaks 
Priscian’s head. Such task-work 
would be as harmless as it is dis- 
reputable, were it not that an ill- 
edited. book goes down with the 
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‘patient public,’ and obstructs and 

discourages honest undertakings of 
a similar kind. We have some- 
times been at the pains to draw 
up a list of editorial or typogra- 

ical blunders in ae vo- 
umes of a popular series, and we 
may one day produce it for the 
benefit of the unwary. But we 
have now a more agreeable purpose 
in view—that, namely, of directing 
the attention of our readers to 
an edition of the English poets, 
which forms a remarkable contrast 
to the ‘Brummagem ware’ so com- 
monly hawked about as a genuine 
article. 

The Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, under the careful 
supervision of Mr. Robert Bell, has 
now reached its tenth volume. We 
employ the word ‘ careful’ advisedly. 
Dr. Dibdin indeed occasionally spoke 
of ‘immaculate editions’—a phrase 
which proved that the learned doc- 
tor was one of that class of readers 
whom Jeremy Taylor deprecates 
as ‘men who read after supper.’ 
We make no such pretensions on 
Mr. Bell’s behalf, but we maintain 
that he well merits the designation 
of a careful editor. For, in the 
first place, he has, on every occa- 
sion, reverted to the most reliable 
and authentic text of his authors— 
whether it be found in an early or 
a late edition. He has expunged 
the errors and amended the caprices 
of former editions; he has rescued 
many a passage from the repeated 
blunders of printers, and—no trifling 
service to all parties, the dead as 
well as the living—has heedfully 
adopted a consistent scheme of 
punctuation. ‘Of our pleasant vices 
the Gods make whips to scourge 
us,’ and this is just measure; but it 
is not meting justly to twist a rod 
out of our merits, and apply it to 
our backs. Yet this is the measure 
which, from some quarters, has been 
dealt, heaped and running over, to 
the editor of this series of English 
Poets. Mr. Bell’s care in punctua- 
tion has been alleged as a proof 
of carelessness—the real uae 

being the editors or printers who 
left the work of correction to be 
done now at this the eleventh hour. 
The readings which he has delibe- 
rately preferred have been adduced 
as examples of his incompetency ; 
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the fact being all the whis that he 
has in most instances restored to 
his authors the meaning and the 
hrase which they originally wrote. 
t would be hardly worth while 
noticing the perverse judgments 
passed upon his critical labours, 
were it not that the public will not 
sift these points for itself, and thinks 
—regis ad exemplar—just as some 
puny whipster with his pen pleases 
to dictate. Let any one, with 
sound sense, a competent acquaint- 
ance with the revolutions in our 
language, a tolerable knowledge 
of early editions, and above all, 
without a previous intention to find 
or make faults, examine Mr. Bell’s 
text of Wyatt, Oldham, Dryden, 
and Cowper, beside the most au- 
thentic texts of those authors, and we 
will insure a verdict in his favour, 
whether it be accompanied or not 
with a censure of the adverse coun- 
sel and witnesses. In taking his 
stand upon an approved although 
not always the adopted text of the 
oets hitherto edited by him, Mr. 
Bell has judiciously availed himself 
of the practice of the late Robert 
Southey. Does the reader happen 
to be aware that the version of 
Cowper’s Homer which Southey 
adopted in his edition of the poet's 
ae is the translation which he 
made at Olney, and not the transla- 
tion which he revised at Dunham 
Lodge—the version which he pro- 
duced when comparatively sane in 
mind and sound in body—and not 
the version which he retouched and 
enfeebled after his eye had grown 
dim and his malady had perma- 
nently established itself? Again, in 
Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim's 
Progresswe have the ipsissimaverba 
of Bunyan’s vision, cleared from the 
errors of generations of printers, 
and from the interpolations of gene- 
rations of editors. We have even 
more than this, for in reading the 
text of Bunyan’s own first edition we 
read the words of the Dream as they 
welled fresh from his imagination. 
Bunyan himself, in his own later im- 
pressions of his work, occasionally 
used the hoetoorashly, andextirpated 
more than once or twice the flowers 
with the weeds. The wise in such 


matters are now pretty unanimous 
oth Cowper and 
considerable 


in thinking that 
Bunyan are under 
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thumous obligations to Dr. 
Southey ; and if they have since met 
in any habitable sbaaets both the 
rhyming and the unrhyming poet 
may have tendered him their ac- 
knowledgments for the same. We 
trust that similar justice will be 
rendered to Mr. Bell, not indeed 
in Elysium, but by the present 
generation. We do not grudge 
him any post-obit applause, but we 
trust that his merits will be reco- 
gnised while he is yet able to respond 
to a vote of thanks. 

We gladly turn away from the 
ungracious task of noticing absurd 
and groundless depreciation. The 
jleasanter office now awaits us of 
beiefty surveying the contents of 
one of the best conceived and most 
agreeable volumes of the present 
series of English poets. The Songs 
from the Dramatists is a col- 
lection that would have cheered the 
soul of Charles Lamb, and may 
stand beside his delightful Spect- 
mens of the Dramatic Poets. It is 
a book which, had it existed fifty 
years ago, might have spared Dr. 
Aikin the trouble of writing his 
foolish essay on song-writing—a 
book that would have drawn from 
Hazlitt some genial criticism and 
many sparkling periods: a book 
that would have found its place in 
the library at Abbotsford beside the 
Border-Minstrelsy, and been car- 
ried by Shelley in his rambles 
through the pine-forest of Ravenna: 
a book for a rainy day, for asummer 
noon, for an evening at yule-tide, 
for intervals of business, for any 
time and season. Perhaps the title 
hardly expresses the full import of 
this little volume’s contents. The 
term Song, as commonly accepted, 
is not sufficiently indicative of its 
lyrical wealth. The incantation 
scene from Macbeth, the solemn 
dirges of our old playwrights, the 
lyric portions of the Faithful 
Shepherdess, can scarcely be in- 
cluded in that category. It is sel- 
dom that a title-page professes too 
little, and Mr. Bell's is certainly not 
among those censured by Demo- 
critus Junior, as ‘conceited in its 
inscription, and able (as Pliny quotes 
out of Seneca) to make him outer 


by the way that went in haste to 
fetch a midwife for his daughter.’ 
Neither is it such a frontispiece as 
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Milton deemed attractive to ‘the 
stall-reader.’ We are not prepared 
on the instant with a better prefix, 
and ‘good wine needs no bush.” 
Yet perhaps it were more germane 
to the matter to have entitled the 
book, ‘ Songs, Grave and Gay, from 
the Dramatists.’ 

Why has Milton been denied his 
rightful privilege of contributing his 
symbolon to this feast of lyrical deli- 
cacies? The editor has most pro- 

erly culled more than one garland 
fon Ben Jonson’s' Masques, and 
from a poem from which Milton did 
not disdain to borrow— Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess. ‘Cur a convi- 
vantibus exulat philosophia: where- 
fore does not the name of Comus 
appear in the table of contents? It 
cannot have been negligence in the 
editor. Comus was not indeed, like 
Jonson’s Masques, ‘presented at 
court,’ yet it was enacted at Ludlow 
Castle. Surely in a second edition 
this defect will be amended, and 
Milton’s Masque be allowed the 
privilege of postliminium. 

The Songs from the Dramatists, 
like the dramas in which they are 
imbedded, may be properly divided 
into three periods: 1, Those which 
preceded Shakspeare ; 2, The songs 
of Shakspeare, and, longo infervallo, 
those of his immediate econtempo- 
raries; and 3, Those which were 
produced after the great dramatic 
era had closed. The lyrical produc- 
tions of the first of these periods 
exhibit, like its drama, a spasmodic 
strength and an irregular sweetness, 
‘ native wood-notes wild,’ springing 
frequent out of the bosom of disso- 
nance. The language indeed was 
in too transitional a condition to 
admit of the perfect elaboration 
which song-writing demands. Potent 
masters in the art of rhyme as were 
Chaucer and Spenser, and skilful 
and sweet as Surrey and Wyatt ap- 
proved themselves to be, the chords 
they struck, if not always of a 
higher mood than song requires, 
were too generally elaborate and 
full for the seeming spontaneity of 
feeling that most aptly weds itself 
to music. These early songs savour 
of village mirth, of the pipe and 
tabor and the accompaniment of 
rustical feet. Their musie does not 
float upon the air: their gushes of 
sweet sound do not imprison the 
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senses: they do not cling to our 
memories: they could not be sung 
by tricksy spirits, hardly by very 
tuneful mortals: in portions beauti- 
ful exceedingly, as wholes they are 
seldom pleasing. The most finish- 
ed of them—such as ‘Cupid and 
Campaspe played’—savour rather of 
Bion and Moschus and the Greek 
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Anthology, than of sterling English 
melody. Fully assenting to Mr. 
Bell’s admiration of this song of 
Lyly the Euphuist, we prefer for its 
easy measure and joyous cadence 
the duet (if we may venture on so 
modern a phrase) between Paris 
and none, in Peele’s ‘Arraignment 
of Paris.’ 


4in. Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady. 
Par. Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be: 
Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady. 
4in. My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 


My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse, 
They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods, they change for worse! 
Ambo, simul. Tney that do change, &c. 
4in, Fai and fair, &c. 
Par. Fai> and fair, &c. 
4in, My ‘ove can pipe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 


And of Lis lovely praises ring 
My merry, merry roundelays, 
Amen to Cupid’s curse, 

They that do change, &c. 


That the poets of this period in- 
cluded in the term ‘song’ poems 
which can hardly have been accom- 

anied by music, appears from the 
ollowing verses of the same author. 


Bishop himself to adapt them to 
either wind or stringed instrument. 
Probably their only accompaniment 
was an occasional note of the rebeck 
or cittern :— 


It would tax the art of Sir Henry 


Tae AGED MAn-at-ARMS, 


His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by encreasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen. 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 
His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms; 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He'll teach his swains this carol for a song: 
‘Blessed be the hearts that wish my Sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.’ 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 


Daphne and Pan, Cupid and Endy- 
mion are used by them as familiarly 
as by those iatolouhiy tedious per- 
sonages, the composers of pastorals 


The song-writers of this period 
were | imbued with at least the 
images and allusions derived from 


the Roman Poets. Apollo andSyrinx, 
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and madrigals for the Court of Ver- 
sailles. In the time of Peele, Hey- 
wood, and Lyly, these mythological 
beings, were not, however, merely 
vapid abstractions, the counterparts 
of thebe-wigged lords and be-painted 
ladies who delighted in making 
or pretending to make love after the 
manner of the ancients. In the 
16th century literature retained its 
freshness ; the most excellent books 
were written in the language of 
Greece or Rome; the mirrors and 
the models of lyrical composi- 
tion were imported from semi-pagan 
Italy. Tedious as they now appear 
to us, these graceful incarnations 
of heathen sentiment were sugges- 
tive and impressive to our fore- 
fathers. 

The simple dramatic agencies 
available and employed in our elder 
theatre, im ot upon the song- 
writers of the time heavier duties 
than those which devolve upon his 
modern representative. The inani- 
ties of a song were not then con- 
cealed by the crash of an orchestra: 
the pipe, viol, and theorbo left the 
oe words audible ; an indifferent 
vallad was not rescued from the pit 
by the charms or the skill of popular 
bass or sopranos. A song was often 
avery serious matter, reecommend- 
ing itself to the general ear and 
heart by pregnant saws and ethical 
maxims. Samuel Daniel’s poem— 
we can scarcely imagine it set to 
music—entitled ‘The Influence of 
Opinion,’ reads like a passage from 
Seneca ‘done into metre ;’ nor was 
Daniel more gloomy and sententious 
than the satirical and acrimonious 
Nash, meditating ‘on graves and 
worms and epitaphs,’ in the follow- 
ing lines, entitled— 


APPROACHING DEATH. 


Adieu ; farewell earth’s bliss, 
This world uncertain is: 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly : 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


Rich men trust not in wealth; 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade; 

All things to end are made; 
The plague full swift goes by ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 
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Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour: 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


Strength stoops unto the grave: 
Worms feed on Hector brave. 
Swords may not fight with fate: 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come, come the hells do cry ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


Wit with his wantonness, 
Tasteth death's bitterness. 
Hell’s executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear . 
What vain art can reply; 
T am sick, I must die. 
Lord have mercy on us! 


Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny : 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player's stage. 
Mount we unto the sky; 
1 am sick, I must die. 
Lord have mercy on us! 


We have dwelt the longer upon 
these earlier samples of English 
song-writing, seals because they 
show the latitude which our an- 
cestors accorded to this species of 
composition, and partly because 
they exhibit the full Pallas-like 
completeness with which the art of 
song-writing sprang from the ima- 
gination, or rather from the heart 
of Shakspeare. But before we enter 
upon the second and most brilliant 
period of the lyrical accompaniment 
of the English drama, we must take 
a rapid glance at some of Mr. Bell’s 
biographical notices of the poets 
themselves. The employments and 
conditions of the authors will furnish 
us with some clue to the quality and 
character of their productions. 

When Macklin was asked why he 
forsook the stage, for which he had 
some genius, and took up lecturing 
on history and science, for which he 
assuredly had none, he replied that 
the latter was the more gentlemanly 
occupation. It would seem that 
writing of songs was accounted of 
yore a gentlemanly occupation also. 

for although the majority of writ- 
ers who have been laid under con- 
tribution by Mr. Bell were play- 
wrights proper, yet we find among 
them a fair sprinkling of poets who 
had other means of putting money 
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in their purses. The very first 
name that leads off the dance is 
that of Nicholas Udall, who, de- 
scended from Peter Lord Uvedale 
and Nicholas Udall, Constable of 
Winchester Castle in the reign of 
Edward III., was himself head- 
master of Eton, and previously a 
scholar in high repute of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxtord. Nicholas, 
however, was more clever than 
clean-handed. At Eton he was the 
piano Orbilius of the sixth form ; 
and dismissed from his mastership 
for stealing spoons. He seems in- 
deed to have regained his character, 
since he died head-master of West- 
minster College, besides holding a 
fair share of Church preferment—‘a 
stall at Windsor, and the living of 
Calborne, in the Isle of Wight.’ 
Nicholas owed something to his gifts 
as a dramatic writer, and his skill in 
composing dialogues and interludes 
to be performed at Court. Yet these 
talents alone would hardly have 
helped him out of the spoon scrape, 
had he not been a shrewd contro- 
versialist on the winning side, His 
advocacy of the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism in King Edward's reign 
east a veil over his delinquencies. 
How he escaped scorching in Queen 
Mary’s reign we are not told. 

In John Still we have another 
instance of clerical melody. Of his 
history, says Mr. Bell, ‘little is 
known beyond the incidents of his 

referments in the Church.’ And 
ie seems to have merited advance- 
ment; for Sir John Harrington, 
Queen Elizabeth's godson, speaks 
of him as of a man to whom he 
never came but he grew more reli- 
gious, and from whom he never 
went but he parted more instructed. 
We have not room for the list of 
his preferments ; be it remembered, 
however, that he died Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and wrote one of 
the most genial incentives to deep 
potations in the language— 


Back and side go bare, go bare; 


even now chanted on fitting occa- 
sions at Cambridge supper-parties. 
Again in Dr. Jasper Mayne we have 
an example of the diversity of gifts, 
if not of the same spirit ; for he was 
at once a distinguished preacher and 
a dramatic author. From the sam- 
ple of his wit as it appears in his co- 
medy of The City Match, we are not 
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indeed inclined to estimate it highly. 
Yet of his being a practical humorist 
there can be no doubt, if the follow- 
ing anecdote of him be true. The 
Doctor had an old servant, to whom 
he bequeathed a trunk, which he 
told him contained something that 
would make him drink after his 
death. When on the Doctor's de- 
mise the box was opened, it was 
found to contain a red-herring! This 
is a livelier jest than any to be 
found in his comedy; but per- 
haps he reserved a richer vein 
of humour for the pulpit, and 
punned and quibbled like the face- 
tious Dr. South. In looking over 
Mr. Bell’s biographical introductions 
to his Book of Songs, we have been 
much struck with the liberal quota 
of authors supplied to the theatre 
by our Universities, and by Cam- 
bridge especially. As yet the study 
of the severer sciences had not frozen 
the genial current of the lyric Muse. 
We suspect however that although 
Heywood, Peele, Nash, and others 
were dignified with the addition of 
M.A. to their names, they were such 
scions as the University not unwill- 
ingly saw grafted upon other stocks, 
and that Alma Mater rejoiced 
when these her fast sons betook 
themselves to the more congenial 
sphere of a London playhouse. It 
is indeed curious to contrast the 
roving and extravagant lives of these 
— blades with the picture of col- 
ege life drawn by old Latimer, who 
preceded them by one generation 
only. It is difficult to conceive that 
the shivering and half-starved scho- 
lars who ran up and down the 
cloisters to warm themselves, and 
supped on thin mutton-broth, can 
ever have burgeoned forth into 
writers of mirthful roundelays. 

We are almost inclined to pass 
over the ‘ Songs of Shakspeare’ with 
a simple reference to their absolute 
royalty of perfection, both @ parte 
ante and a parte post,—both as re- 
gards all compositions of this order 
which preceded them, and all which 
followed them. It is superfluous to 
commend the violet for its perfume, 
the sweet south for the odours it 
breathes, the lilies of the field for 
their purity, or the voice of the 
nightingale for its sweetness. They 
are as much better than the songs 
of Burns as the songs of Burns are 
better than those of Moore. The 
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secret of their structure is beyond 
alchemy. We can divide a ray of 
light, and dive to the fountains of 
colour, and trace the flower from 
its seed, and map the stars, and re- 
duce the diamond to its elements, 
and apply the laws of harmony to 
the songs of birds. But we do not 
know the secret of Shakspeare’s 
supremacy in song-writing,— 


—— Nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut se- 
cundum, 


Shelley was wont to say that the 
nr of Dante filled him with 
espair: and beside Shakspeare’s 
songs all others appear to disad- 
vantage. ‘The words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of Apollo.’ 
In this kind of writing, as in every 
other, Shakspeare had an instinctive 
knowledge of the ‘great arcanum.’ 
His was at once ‘the art that adds 
to nature’ and ‘the art that nature 
makes.’ With other song-writers 
some proper and personal charac- 
teristic may be discerned; the indi- 
viduality peeps through the senti- 
ments or the words; it is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward 
and spiritual life of the writer. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher we find 
variety, grace, and sweetness; in 
Jonson, a sturdy purpose and a 
learned taste, wringing, as it were, 
beauty and melody from book-lore ; 
in Middleton, a luxuriant fancy ; 
in Webster, uncontrolled passion 
and earnest eloquence. In Shak- 
speare alone we meet with all these 
qualities combined—passion and 
tenderness, gaiety and grace, the 
subtlest wit, the most natural wood- 
notes, the most rare combinations, 
and full-throated ease. Nor is the 
variety of his songs less admirable 
than their excellence, or their 
dramatic propriety less wonderful 
than their variety. He has married 
to music the grief and the joy, the 
aspirations and the cireumstances 
of all sorts and conditions of men. 
In them find fitting utterance the 
lover, the student, the clown, the 
courtier, the high-born beauty, the 
country malkin, the warrior arming 
for the fight, the grave-digger making 
the house that Tie till doomsday, 
royalty on its funeral couch, the 
tricksy spirits of the air, the train 
of the faery king, the foul earth- 
worm Caliban, the ancient gods of 
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Olympus, the chant of wizards, and 
the dirge of death. 

The step from Shakspeare to his 
contemporaries, great and manifold 
as were their poetical excellencies, 
is like the passage of Christian 
from the Delectable Mountains to 
the lower valley, with its bright 
verdure, its narrow causeway, and 
its frequent pit-falls. We have 
stepped from the Eden of song 
into a lower region, often ‘ beautiful 
exceedingly’, yet not unvexed by 
storms nor exempt from change. 
It is remarkable that Jonson, whose 
genius, from its general character- 
istics, appears to have been ill- 
adapted to the delicate task of son 
writing, should yet have seidhiont 
so many. melodious and graceful 
a ages of this order. As in 

is plays, so in his lyrical effusions, 
Jonson wrought by line and rule. 
His mind was as richly stored as 
Milton’s with the lore of Greece 
and Rome. He merited even in a 
higher degree than Beaumont the 
appellation of judicious. But he pos- 
sessed little or no spontaneity. He 
built up his songs as he constructed 
his dramas—line upon line and 
phrase upon phrase. He was, like 
Gray, a consummate artist in the 
mosaic of poetry. Yet it is unjust 
to accuse Jonson of pedantry. 
Books were to him a substantial 
life; he thought through them, he 
saw with them; they were to him 
in the place of heart and imagina- 
tion. But he availed himself of 
their aid in no servile spirit; and 
though he borrowed largely, he 
mostly repaid his loans with liberal 
interest. In the songs of Jonson, 
Mr. Bell judiciously remarks— 

We have great command of resources, 
and a visible air of preparation. The 
lines are thoughtful, and occasionally 
rugged, and must be read, even in the 
singing, with a certain degree of em- 
phasis and deliberation. They do not 
spring at once to the heart and fancy. 
The spirit of the Greek Anthology is in 
them, and is felt either in the allusions, 
the phrase, the subject, or the diction. 
If they do not recal the ravishing music 
of the lark or the nightingale, they hold 
us in the spell of some fine instrument, 
whose rich notes are delivered with the 
skill of a master. 


Jonson’s masques, songs, and 
pastoral scenes have suffered from 
aided neglect. It has been too 
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hastily assumed that his forte lay 
in the delineation of humorous or, 
more properly, of eccentric cha- 
racter. But ‘out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong 
sweetness ;’ and ‘rare Ben Jonson’ 
occasionally relaxed his iron sinews, 
and welded on his anvil a net- 
work of verse as fine and enthralling 
as the web in which Hephaistos 
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caught Aphrodite and Arés. We 
take for granted that his songs 
‘Come my Celia let us prove,’ and 
‘ Still to be neat, still to be drest,’ 
are familiar to the reader. The two 
following have less frequently found 
their way into extracts from the 
English poets. This reads like a 
fragment of Stesichorus embedded 
in one of Plato’s dialogues. 


So beauty on the waters stood, 

When love had severed earth from flood ; 
So when he parted air from fire, 

He did with concord all inspire ; 

And there a matter he then taught 

That elder than himself was thought ; 
Which thought was yet the child of earth, 
For Love is older than his birth. 


‘Echo mourning the death of 


Narcissus,’ is conceived in the 


spirit of the tender and melancholy 
Simonides. 


Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears ; 
Yet slower, yet, O faintly gentle springs : 
List to the heavy part the music bears, 
Woe weeps out her division when she sings. 
Droop herbs and flowers ; 
Fall grief in showers, 
Our beauties are not ours ; 
O, I could still, 
Like melting snow upon some craggy hill, 
Drop, drop, drop, drop, 
Since nature’s pride is, now, a withered daffodil. 


In the following song entitled 
‘Love and Death,’ which occurs in 
his fine dramatic pastoral ‘The Sad 
Shepherd,’— a poem of which Mr. 
Bell remarks that ‘it abounds in 
passages of exquisite beauty, and 


displays his mastery over a species 
of poetry in which he is least appre- 
ciated’—the learned allusions are 
singularly at variance with the con- 
dition of the songstress, yet there 
is a grace even in its discrepancy. 


Though I am young and cannot tell 

Either what death or love is well, 

Yet I have heard they both bear darts, 

And both do aim at human hearts ; 

And then again, I have been told, 

Love wounds with heat, as death with cold ; 
So that I fear they do but bring 

Extremes to touch, and mean one thing. 


As in a ruin we it call, 

One thing to be blown up, or fall ; 

Or to our end, like way may have, 

By a flash of lightning, or a wave: 

So love’s inflaméd shaft or brand, 

May kill as soon as death’s cold hand ; 
Except love's fires the virtue have 

To fright the frost out of the grave. 


Beaumont and Fletcher's songs 
‘occupy a middle region between 
Shakspeare’s and Jonson’s.’ What- 
ever ‘ Beaumont’s judgment’ may 
have been, we are inclined to ascribe 
to his copartner in dramatic com- 
position the principal share in the 
writing of their songs. Fletcher's 
ear for metrical melody was of the 


finest order, and the music of his 
verse has often recommended his 
dramas to the closet, when they 
have been feeble and ineffectual 
on the stage. We do not, indeed, 
one to trace in their joint pro- 

uctions the marks of either indi- 
vidual hand. We have not much 
respect for the tradition—and it is 
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nothing more than tradition—that 
Beaumont contributed the control- 
ling judgment, and Fletcher the 
abundant fancy and the exuberant 
wit. But Fletcher, although the 
elder of the twain, survived Beau- 
mont many years, and is the un- 
doubted author of many plays over 
which his associate exercised no 
superintendence ; and in these very 
plays occur for the most part the 
most finished and delicate proofs 
of the lyrical genius of the surviving 
poet. There is also in Fletcher's 
songs a genial and hearty element 
of mirth, which makes us regret 
that in his dramas he should have 
so often curbed his humorous vein, 
and preferred brilliant but hard 
scintillations of wit. In this latter 
respect indeed Fletcher was the 
dramatical parent of Congreve, and 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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introduced the evil habit of putting 
intothe mouthof hisclownsrepartees 
only proper to his ‘ curled darlings’ 
aad courtiers. ‘Tell me if Con- 
greve’s fools be fools indeed,’ is a 
censure equally oo to the 
comic personages of Fletcher. His 
rustics are fine gentlemen in smock- 
frocks ; his beggars might graduate 
in the Academy of Compliments, and 
walk gowned with ‘ Biron, Longue- 
ville, and Dumain.’ 

Of Fletcher’s power for repre- 
senting genial mirth, the following 
song from the Spanish Curate 
affords a proof; as the drama itself 
from which the song is taken evinces 
that Fletcher went astray in pre- 
ferring sparkling wit to the natural 
humour which he kept under re- 
straint. 


Let the bells ring, and let the boys sing, 
The young lasses skip and play ; 

Let the cups go round, till round goes the ground ; 
Our learnéd old vicar will stay. 


Let the pig turn merrily, merrily, ah ! 
And let the fat goose swim ; 
For verily, verily, verily, ah ! 
Our vicar this day shall be trim. 


The stewed cock shall crow, cock-a-loodle-loo, 
A loud cock-a-loodle shall he crow ; 

The duck and the drake shall swim in a lake 
Of onions and claret below. 


Our wives shall be neat, to bring in our meat 
To thee our most noble adviser ; 

Our pains shall be great, and bottles shall sweat, 
And we ourselves will be wiser. 


We'll labour and swink, we'll kiss and we'll drink, 
And tithes shall come thicker and thicker ; 

We'll fall to our plough, and get children enow, 
And thou shalt be learnéd old vicar. 


This roundelay exhibits a singular 
contrast to the quaint and tender 


fancy of a love-song from the same 
drama. 


Dearest, do not delay me, 
Since, thou knowest, I must be gone ; 
Wind and tide, ’tis thought, doth stay me, 
But ’tis wind that must be blown 
From that breath, whose native smell 
Indian odours far excel. 


Oh, then speak, thou fairest fair ! . 
Kill not him that vows to-serve thee ; 
But perfume this neighbouring air, 
Else dull silence, sure, will starve me : 
"Tis a word that’s quickly spoken, 
Which, being restrained, a heart is broken. 


We pass over Aspasia’s song in 
the Maid’s Tragedy, since that 
play is among the hest known, al- 
though by no means, in our judg- 
ment, among the happier efforts of 





Fletcher’s Muse: the following song 
from the Elder Brother may be 
less familiar, and its gracefulness 
may at least atone for its repeti- 
tion. 
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Beauty clear and fair, 
_ Where the air 
Rather like a perfume dwells ; 
Where the violet and the rose 
Their blue veins in blush disclose, 
And came to honour nothing else. 


‘Where to live near, 
And planted there, 
Is to live, and still live new ; 
Where to gain a favour is 
More than light, perpetual bliss,— 
Make me live by serving you. 


Dear, again back recall 
To this light, 
A stranger to himself and all ; 
Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be yours, and eke the glory ; 
I am your servant, and your thrall. 


With one more extract from 
Fletcher's Beggar's Bush—a co- 
medy which justly commanded a 
high panegyric from Coleridge—we 
must pass on to some of the other 
song-writers of the seventeenth 
century. The jollity of beggars in 
the olden time may, like the epithet 
*merrie’ applied to England gene- 
rally, be a coinage of the brain ; but 
assuredly our dramatists seem to 
have thought that your beggars’ 
weeds were the only wear, and that 
there was no life like the life on the 
hill-side. Nor does this fancy argue 
altogether a truant disposition ; for 
the poets of those days were mostly 
a dependent race, and climbed the 
stairs and ate the bitter bread of 
— men’s houses. Fletcher, from 

is dwelling on the Bankside; Jon- 
son, from his chambers ‘in the 
alley;’ Massinger, humiliated, ob- 
scure, and poor, may well have 
sighed for the freedom from solici- 
tation and ceremony enjoyed by the 
dwellers in barns and gipsy-tents. 


Cast our caps and cares away : 
This is beggar’s holiday! 

At the crowning of our king, 
Thus we ever dance and sing. 
In the world look out and see, 
Where’s so happy a prince as he ? 
Where the nation lives so free, 
And so merry as do we? 

Be it peace, or be it war, 

Here at liberty we are, 

And enjoy our ease and rest: 
To the field we are not pressed ; 
Nor are called into the town, 
To be troubled with the gown. 
Hang all offices, we cry, 

And the magistrate too, by ! 
‘When the subsidy’s encreased, 
We are not a penny sessed ; 
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Nor will any go to law 

With the beggar for a straw. 

All which happiness, he brags, 

He doth owe unto his rags. 

We have given a very imperfect 
specimen of the lyrical productions 
of our great dramatic age; but suf- 
ficient samples will have been af- 
forded if we have induced our 
readers to turn to the originals in 
Mr. Bell's volume. The era of the 
Restoration was nearly as unfavour- 
able to the art of song-writing as it 
was to the drama generally. When 
Comus and his crew were both the 
minstrels and the audience, a de- 
cline, if not indeed utter corruption, 
was inevitable in a species of com- 
position which, to be noble or win- 
ning, must shun the borders and 
the region of sensuous and sinful 
phantasy. The better songs, in- 
deed, off the age of Charles II. are 
not to be found in the play-books. 
The Dorsets, Buckhursts, and Suck- 
lings wrote amorous ditties of some 
merit, and naval songs that were 
still better. But, as regards the 
drama, love and noble sentiments 
disappear with the reopening of 
the theatres, and snamaliien takes 
their place. In order to render the 
Tempest palatable to an audience, 
Dryden inserted into its ethereal 
visions a sexual underplot; and 
made lawless love, in place of stir- 
ring adventure and Roman stateli- 
ness and chivalry, the prominent 
characteristic of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. The pure lyrical Muse, when 
not bolstered up by the pomp and 
obscurity of Cowley, was like the 
Lady in Comus environed by a 
bestial herd, and imprisoned in a 
magic chair. Voluptuous, and with- 
out taste or sentiment, the songs of 
that scandalous period reflect the 
garish daylight of town-life; they 
echo the sentiments of Whitehall, 
and record the intrigues of the 
Broad Walk in the Mall. The Stre- 
phons and Chloes assumed the garb 
of Arcadia, and employed the lan- 
guage of the bagnio in their amebean 

ialogues. The worst portions of 
Theocritus, Virgil, and the Italian 
pastorals were selected as the types 
of rural innocence, and the gross- 
ness of these ideal pictures was en- 
hanced by the liberal adoption of 
the diction and manners of the 
masques of Versailles. ‘Music and 
sweet poetry agree;’ and by a fitting 
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retribution music wedded to the lays 
of the Courtalls and Loveits de- 
generated with the poetry which it 
accompanied. Even Dryden ‘ wrote 
with his left hand’ when he at- 
tempted the composition of song, 
masque, or pastoral. 

The transition from the unfet- 


Dryden—Sheridan. 
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tered grace of the earlier songs to 
the more regular measures of Tater 
days, is, we think, observable first 
in Dryden. The following stanzas, 
if we except a certain halting of the 
rhythm, might have been produced 
a century later. 


From the low palace of old father Ocean, 
Come we in pity our cares to deplore ; 
Sea-racing dolphins are trained for our motion, 
Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore. 


Every nymph of the flood, her tresses rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main ; 
Neptune in anguish his charge unattending, 
Vessels are foundering, and vows are in vain. 


And the song of Diana might be sung after a ‘ Darlington meet.’ 


With horns and with hounds, I waken the day, 

And hie to the woodland-walks away ; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buskined soon, 

And tie to my forehead a wexing moon. 

I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox, 

And chase the wild goats o’er summits of rocks ; 

With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky, 
And Echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 


Congreve’s songs, as might be ex- 
pected from the wit of his plays, are 
witty and epigrammatic: but, like 
his plays, they are infected with the 
coarseness of feelings and the shal- 
lowness of principle which prevailed 
with more or less intensity so long 
as the literature of the Restoration 
retained its hold on the national 
mind. Indeed, our lyrical and dra- 
matical poets cannot be said to have 
entirely escaped from the evil influ- 
ences of the Stuart Court earlierthan 
the middle of the last century. The 
lash of Pope and the fine irony of 
Addison were not implements keen 
enough to extirpate the disease. It 
lingered on the stage and contami- 
nated song-writing as late as the 
time of Cumberland and the younger 
Colman. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with 
whom the series of dramatic song- 
sters closes, was, according to 
Michael Kelly, one of those men 
who, though unable to sing two bars 
of any tune correctly, have yet music 
in their souls. He would, in rude 
fashion, with many exorbitancies of 
tone and time, give composers of 
musi¢e a conception of effects to be 
produced by voice or instrument, 
which they adopted and thanked 
him for. “He brings up the rear- 
guard on the present occasion with 
great force and spirit, and revives 
attention just as it had begun to 





flag beneath the somewhat soporific 
madrigals of D’Urfey, Congreve, 
and Farquhar. The songs in his 
opera of the Duenna are as supe- 
rior to the productions of the cen- 
tury before, as they are inferior to 
those of the Elizabethan age. They 
have the sharpness and the grace 
of a fine intaglio: Ovid might have 
been proud of them: they have as 
much tenderness as the best portions 
of his Amores, and the tour de malice 
of his epigrammatic couplets. If 
Sheridan had turned his atten- 
tion to the writing of lyrical dramas, 
Gay would have had a formidable 
rival for his Beggar’s Opera. 

In some genial moment, when 
not too full of the grape, and not 
more than usually vexed j duns and 
bailiffs, our incomparable Brinsley 
penned his famous song, beginning, 


Oh, the days when I was young, 


not perhaps without some compunc- 
tion for his own grizzled hairs and 
declining powers of enjoyment. It 
professes a comfortable philosophy, 
although not of the more rigid 
school. If glees be sung in Hades, 
we can fancy Anacreon, Propertius, 
and Walter de Mapes joining in the 
chorus. 

We cannot dismiss this excellent 
collection of Songs from the Drama- 
tists with a merely critical farewell. 
Its contents are suggestive of higher 
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and better thoughts than go to the 
summation of merits or demerits. 
We would look beyond the words 
and measures to the writers of these 
songs and dirges—these slight yet 
expressive records of many genera- 
tions of passion and gaiety, senti- 
ment nk fancy, tender and imagi- 
native outpourings of many moods 
and minds. A book is no dead con- 
geries of paper and ink and paste- 
board: it is a casket rather of the 
quintessential and spiritual life of 
men and generations. It tells more 
impressively than storied urn or 
measured epitaph of the griefs which 
have been borne, the joys that have 
been shared, the hopes that have 
been cherished, the dreams that 
have been trusted by the myriads 
whose numbers surpass those of the 
living. For these songs are doubly 
representative, first oftheirindividual 
authors, and secondly of the genera- 
tions in which they lived. So 
thought the men of yore, so felt, 
so rejoiced they in their allotted 
span of tribulation and gladness, of 
youthful love, of sobered anticipa- 
tions. How many weary and 
watchful hours, how many genial 
and jubilant moments are reflected 
from the pages of this little book. 
Herein, to all who have ears to hear, 
are echoes of the woodland and the 
solitary chamber, of the hubbub of 
the market, of the lonely shore, of 
the song springing from the heart 
of the young, of the pensiveness 
that grows with the shadow of 
years past their noon. 
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As we turn over these pages we 
pass from expressions of mere sen- 
suous enjoyment, from the mirth 
wherein there is melancholy, from 
the vanity of youth and the deli- 
rium of pleasure, from the unsub- 
stantial delights of wine and music 
and flowers, to the thoughts which 
dally with death and the worm ; 
from the pomp and revelry of the 
banquet-hall to the mould and 
votive chaplets of the grave, ‘ from 
ceiled roofs to arched coffins,’ 
from that ‘old England’ which lay 
within the limits of the four seas to 
this present England which spreads 
its arms eastward and westward, 
and sends forth its sons as rulers of 
the most ancient of kingdoms, or 
as conquerors of the unreclaimed 
waste. The thoughts and the mu- 
sic of these songs are a common 
inheritance to him that from a crest 
of the Himalaya surveys the foun- 
tains of the Ganges, and to him that 
from the Canadian hills looks north- 
ward to the palace of eternal winter. 
Therefore would we send forth this 
little volume with the benison of 
‘good speed,’ for it may convey to 
regions untrodden by them the 
brave language of our fathers, and 
that language is the bond which, 
when England’s offsets have parted 
from the parent stem, will yet hold 
together in ties of brotherhood all 
the members of that race which, 
as from a second cradle in the 
Caucasus, has wandered from Albion 
to homes deep-set in torrid or arctic 
zones. 


RUSSIAN DEFEATS AND THEIR EFFECT ON EUROPE. 


Por the last half century or more, 
a considerable section of English 
politicians, pamphleteers, and public 
writers have been magnifying and 
exalting the power and resources of 
Russia. In thus acting, we are 
willing to allow that these gentle- 
men have been actuated by no 
sinister or improper motives. On 
the contrary, the object of the major 
part among them was praiseworthy 
and patriotic. It was to sustain and 
strengthen a feeling of distrust and 
alarm in the public mind against a 
power insidious, aggressive, and me- 
nacing—against a power colossal in 
proportions, if not really of over- 


pats and gigantic strength. No 
arm, but, on the contrary, much 
_— good, has resulted from these 

iscussions in the Press and in Par- 
liament. A healthy tone of popular 
feeling has been preserved, and a 
proper distrust has been generated 
as to the political system of a Go- 
vernment presiding over sixty mil- 
lions of human beings, more than 
one-half of whom regard the Em- 
peror as a God—an empire, more- 
over, embracing within its territorial 
limits one-eighth of the inhabited 
and a twenty-seventh portion of the 
entire globe. Touching America 
by Kamschatka, the heart of Europe 
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by Poland and Lithuania, from Svea- 
borg and Aland threatening Sweden, 
Denmark, Holstein, and the north 
of Germany, and from Sebastopol 
and Odessa threatening Constanti- 
nopleand the Mediterranean Powers, 
it is not wonderful that Russia should 
have long excited the mistrust, if 
not the apprehension of politicians 
too serious and solid-headed to be 
noisy alarmists. Since the peace of 
1815, men of all shades of political 
opinion in England have, however 
differing on other questions, agreed 
in mistrust, if not apprehension of 
Russia. Nor has the general feel- 
ing and strong antipathy of the bulk 
of the French nro to the Russian 
system of policy and government 
been less remarkable. There was, 
however, this difference between 
the French and English opinions on 
the subject—viz., that our neigh- 
bours were much more prone than 
ourselves to over-estimate the re- 
sources, military and naval, of Rus- 
sia. Under the circumstances, this 
was easily accounted for. The first 
great check which the Emperor Na- 
poleon received was in the Russian 
campaign and invasion; and it is 
not unnatural that the French should 
attribute to the energy and courage 
of the Russian people and Czar a 
success which was in a far greater 
degree owing to an early and un- 
precedented winter. 

Be this however as it may, certain 
it is that ever since 1813 there has 
existed in France a vague and inde- 
finite idea of the vastness of Rus- 
sian power, and of the difficulty of 
successfully limiting or controlling 
it. During the whole reign of Louis 
Philippe this feeling operated to a 
dangerous and most mischievous 
extent. So anxious was the Mo- 
narch of the Barricades to stand well 
with the Czar, that there was no 
feeling personal, political, or national 
that he was not prepared to sur- 
render to attain this object. In 
1831 the opportunity of reconsti- 
tuting Poland as a nation was suf- 
fered to pass by, and again in 1832 
and 1834 the equally favourable op- 
portunity was let slip of better pro- 
viding for the independence and 
integrity of Turkey. Nor is Eng- 
land free from blame in regard to 
these questions. 

_ From 1831 to 1833 our country, it 
1s true, was engaged in a great 
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——_ to carry the Reform Bill, 
and the British people would pay 
little attention to foreign politics. 
But it was the duty of the Cabinet, 
altogether irrespective of domestic 
questions, to have held a bolder and 
more dignified language to Russia 
than was used in our state papers. 
It may be urged that twenty years 
ago we were not secure of the co-ope- 
ration of France in any course of 
_— policy in reference to either Po- 
and or Turkey. There is undoubt- 
edly force in this objection, and it 
becomes more formidable when it is 
remembered that, during the strug- 
gles for the Reform Bill, no question 
of foreign affairs could secure the 
attention of the House of Commons. 
Russia, well aware of these circum- 
stances, held by her diplomatists, 
in every Court of Europe, that 
haughty and determined language 
which her successes in 1812, 1813, 
and 1814 enabled her to assume 
at the Congress of Vienna; a 
tone which she took care subse- 
quently to magnify at the Congresses 
of Trappau, Laybach, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The Whig and Liberal 
politicians of the last generation 
were wont to twit the late Lord 
Castlereagh with yielding too much 
to the exigencies of Russia; but 
without admitting that he deserved 
all the reproaches so lavishly heaped 
on him by the opposition from 
1814 to his death, we think it 
may be fairly contended that Great 
Britain did not exercise at the 
various Congresses held from 1815 
to the Congress of Verona in 1822, 
such a preponderant influence as 
might have been expected from her 
position and sacrifices. It is true 
that we were then bowed down with 
eight hundred millions of debt— 
that there was a good deal of do- 
mestic faction and discontent—and 
that the questions of Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Reform remained to be carried. But 
making all due allowances for these 
drawbacks, and giving Lord Castle- 
reagh credit for efforts which were 
neither appreciated nor acknow- 
ledged by the opposition, we think it 
must be admitted that thenoble Lord 
did not use language sufficiently 
English or sufficiently anti- Russian. 
The object of the English Secretary 
of State and leader of the House of 
Commons ought to have been to 
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dissociate England from Russian 
policy, and to detach as much as 
possible the other powers of Eu- 
rope from the Russian alliance. 
From the period that Canning, after 
the death of Lord Castlereagh, 
was Foreign Secretary, attempts 
were made in this direction; and 
the Duke of Wellington, as Ple- 
nipoteptiary at Verona, was in- 
structed to refuse his co-operation 
to the imvasion of Spain in 1823. 
During the remainder of Canning’s 
life, one of the leading objects of 
that statesman was to check and 
control the influence of Russia in 
Europe. 

The power and influence of Russia 
were also, it must be remembered, 
extended throughout Germany and 
Holland by family allianees ; and in 
every German Court, from that of 
Schoenbrunn and Vienna down to 
that of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel 
or the Duke of Nassau, there was a 
Russian spy and intriguer, either 
intheshape of some native-born Mus- 
covite, or in the person of those hun- 
dreds of venal adventurers, Greeks, 
Germans, Armenians, Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and English- 
men, whom the prospect of gain or 
the hope of promotion had lured 
into the Imperial service. Nor was 
this the only way in which Russian 
projects were pushed forward. In 
the councils, diplomatic service, and 
armies of almost every German state, 
there were Austrians, Prussians, Ba- 
varians, Wurtembergers, Saxons, 
&ec., who were under obligations to 
the Czar either for orders, for pen- 
sions, for pecuniary gratifications, 
or for the grant of lands or slaves. 
Where actual money or money’s 
worth had not positively passed, 
there had been baubles io deco- 
rations, or there was the prospect 
of the one or the other. Political 
gratitude has been defined as a lively 
sense of favours yet to come, and in 
this respect the feeling was known 
and felt from the Alster, the Spree, 
and the Elbe, to the ‘ dark-rolling 
Danube.’ The efforts of Russia at 
intrigue and self -aggrandisement 
were not limited to men in civil, 
military, or naval employment. The 
Czar had his soldiers of the pen as 
well as of the sword; and in the 
offices of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the Journal de Frankfort, the Aus- 
trian Beobachter, the Preuissiche 
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Staats Zeitung, the Journal de la 
Haye, &e., &e., Nicholas eounted. 
his writers, advocates, and apologists, 
just as his brother Alexander had 
done before him. Professors and 
publicists in scores were at the ser- 
vice and in the pay of Russia, long 
after the assassination of Kotzebue 
by Sandt. Though these degraded 
scribes were known and denounced 
in England and France, yet literary 
venality was on the increase from 
the death of Kotzebue. Between 
the years 1820 and 1853 we hesitate 
not to say that at least from 1300 
to 1500 Russian apologisis have 
been rewarded for efforts 
in the Press in Germany, in Hol- 
land, in France, in America, and in 
England. The greater number of 
these men were undoubtedly Ger- 
mans; but there were among them 
a considerable. number of Swiss, 
French, Spaniards, and Italians, and 
also some English, and not a few 
Greeks. Let it be remembered that 
there was scarcely a publisher at 
Leipsic that did not print and pub- 
lish something on the subject of 
Russia—that there was scarcely a 
newspaper in Germany which had 
not writers and contributors in Rus- 
sian interests—that half-a-dozen 
French, and two or three English, 
and several Italian, Belgian, Span- 
ish, Dutch, and Portuguese journals 
possessed regular soldiers of the pen 
with Russian sympathies—and our 
estimate will by no means appear so 
large as at the first blush. Writers 
in Russian interests it was who sus- 
tained the Duke of Richelieu, a ge- 
neral in the Russian service, in his 
second ministry in France in 1820, 
when he introduced the censorship, 
advocated laws of exception, and 
wholly altered the electoral system. 
Writers in Russian interests it was 
who advocated the French invasion 
of Spain of 1823—who defended the 
decrees of the German Diet of 1832, 
and all the aggressive and excep- 
tional measures of the German sove- 
reigns from 1832 to 1853. Writers 
in Russian interests it was, too, who 
inflamed and aggravated the differ- 
ences between England and France 
in 1839 and 1840, and who have 
conspired in the same views and 
with the same intent under every 
form of government for the last 
fourteen years. 

Fortunately, since the French Re- 
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volution of February, 1848, how- 
ever, a good understanding has been 
maintained with France, notwith- 
standing the machinations of the Rus- 
sian party in Paris. The Provisional 
Government of 1848-9 deserves the 
credit of first reciprocating this good 
and kindly feeling with our people 
and government, which was im- 
proved while supreme power was 
confided to General Cavaignac. 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, as Pre- 
sident of the Republic, wisely 
walked in the way of his prede- 
cessors; and, although in the first 
year of the empire there were doubts 
as to the intentions of the Emperor, 
yet for the last eighteen months, cer- 
tainly for the last twelve months, 
the conduet and policy of our ally 
have been unexceptionable. He has 
co-operated frankly and fearlessly 
with our Government, both in 
counsel and in action, and the re- 
sult happily is that the efforts of 
England and France have been 
everywhere successful against the 
common enemy, Russia, not merel 
on the heights of Alma, but at Sebas- 
topol, which, after a regular invest- 
ment, we may confidently hope will 
have fallen into our hands ere this 
aper is read at the Land’s End. 
But even before these brilliant and 
glorious successes, by the efforts of 
England and Franee, the trade of 
Russia had beenaltogetherdestroyed 
in the Baltic and Black Seas. Bo- 
marsund had fallen, and the Russian 
fleet had never dared to show itself 
beyond the cover of its granite for- 
tresses. More might undoubtedly 
have been effected in the Baltic had 
the commander in that sea, in the 
spring and summer, been furnished 
with an adequate supply of gun- 
boats; but, ere another campaign 
opens, not merely will this defect be 
supplied, but there is every reason 
to reckon on the hearty co-operation 
of Sweden, who is already in posses- 
sion of a supply of such boats, which 
it is her manifest interest to place at 
the service of the Allies. Without 
striking a blow, and by the effect of 
mere naval force alone, the Allied 
armies infused fresh courage into the 
Turks, and-enabled that brave and 
gallant people to gain those victories 
at Oltenitza, Citale, and Silistria, 
which first destroyed the prestige of 
Russian power in the Principalities. 


It cannot be denied that, while 
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England, France, and Turkey were 
thus actively exerting their power 
and expending thei resources, 
Austria remained inactive. Austria, 
indeed, has since assumed an atti- 
tude more befitting her station in 
the empire, and more in consonance 
with her own interests and the inte- 
rests of civilized Europe; but Prus- 
sia, under the guise of a hollow 
neutrality, has been playing fast and 
loose with all principle, and render- 
ing the most substantial services to 
Russia. The conduct of Prussia in 
1854 fully merits the epithet applied 
by Napoleon to that power calen 
the last great war. La conduite de la 
Prusse, said Napoleon, est en méme 
temps fausse et béte. 
rrespective, however, of the 
treachery of Prussia, or even of the 
lukewarmness of Austria, so long as 
England and France are cordially 
and sincerely united, there is no 
danger for the integrity and inde- 
paadenes of Turkey, or for the pro- 
gress of civilization and of improve- 
ment. Russia, no matter by whom 
supported, will be everywhere 
worsted by the Allies, and the re- 
sult must be that this barbarous 
power will be driven back to those 
territories which her people occupied 
antecedently to 1697. That was the 
year in which Peter the Great first 
traversed Esthonia and Livonia, pro- 
vinces then belonging to Sweden, 
and it was not till thirteen years 
afterwards—namely, in 1710, that 
Esthonia was wrested from its an- 
cient possessor, or that Livonia, ceded 
by the Poles at the peace of Oliva in 
1660 to the Swedes, became, with 
Ingria and Carelia, in 1718, Rus- 
sian, by the treaty of Nystad. In 
fact, there is scarcely one of the 
Russian acquisitions in the North 
acentury and a halfold. It was not 
till 1704 that Russia occupied Dor- 
pat and Narva—till 1710 that she 
gained a footing at Wyborg, Riga, 
and Revel—or til] 1717 that the first 
successes of Peter the Great were 
obtained in Finland, teu years after 
the first stone of Petersburg had 
been laid on a piled sandbank re- 
claimed from the Baltic, and one 
ear before the seat of Government 
had been removed from Moscow. As 
to the remaining portions of Finland, 
they were obtained by the treaty of 
Frederickshamm, so late as 1809, and 
by the exercise of that corruption to 
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which Russia has ever been in- 
debted in a far greater degree, 
than to the skill and bravery of her 
soldiers. 

The Russian invasion of the Cri- 
mea in 1698 dates but one hundred 
and fifty-six years ago, and it is 
scarcely eighty-three years since 
the first successes were obtained in 
that quarter. It was not till 1783, 
seventy-one years ago, that Cathe- 
rine declared those provinces united 
to Russia, so that no claim of long 
possession or prescription can be 
invoked in favour of a Government 
whose progress from the earliest 
ages has been marked by treachery, 
by fraud, and by the most insidious 
corruption. These remarks apply 
with equal force to Russia’s acqui- 
sitions on the side of Persia and of 
Georgia. These aggressions, first 
commencing between 1715 and 1724, 
were more or less continued till 
1800, when Georgia was declared a 
Russian province, and the members 
of the reigning family of that king- 
dom carried into captivity in Russia. 
The attempts and the failures of the 
Russian Geunenl Goudovitch on 
Erivan in Persia, in 1808, are fresh 
in the remembrance of many mili- 
tary men still living. It was not 
till 1827 that Russia, owing to the 
efforts of Paskewitch, acquired the 
Province of Erivan, from which 
the old general, since fallen into 
disfavour, acquired the title of 
Erivansky. It were too tedious a 
tale to enter in this place into the 
history of the means by which 
Russia obtained the protectorate of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. These 
means, equally faithless and dis- 
reputable, date from the Treaty of 
Bucharest in 18i2, the Peace of 
Adrianople in 1829, and still more 
recent treatics and conventions re- 
ferred to in the pamphlet of Mr. D. 
Bratiano, a gentleman sent here by 
the people of Wallachia as an envoy 
to our Government in 1848 and 1849, 
andreferredtoalsoin thediscussion on 
Lord Dudley Stuart’s motion in the 
last session but one of the Imperial 
Parliament. It will thus be per- 
ceived that in any new arrange- 
ment of Europe, consequent on 
the success of the Allies, and the 
unprovoked attack of Russia on 
Turkey, no ancient landmarks need 
be removed, no old ties severed, no 
long-subsisting traditionary asso- 
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ciations interrupted. Though the 
progress of Russia towards Western 
and Southern Europe is of old date, 
for it reckons from the time when 
Rurick pushed forward from Novo- 
gorod, and when Oleg changed the 
capital to Kief, Andrew to Vladimir, 
and Ivan to Moscow; yet the prin- 
cipal spoliations of the Muscovites 
are ali subsequent to 1714, when 
Peter transferred the capital, which 
for three hundred and seventy-five 
years had been at Moscow, to Pe- 
tersburg, which he founded for the 
purpose of gaining a footing on 
the Baltic, thus encroaching on 
Sweden, Denmark, and Poland. 
In any reconstruction, therefore, 
of the map of Europe consequent 
upon the successes of the Allies, 
no delicacy need be felt towards 
the spoliator. It is a maxim of 
SS as well as of international 
aw that against such omnia pre- 
sumuntur. In any event, however, 
—whether Russia were to be con- 
sidered as a lamb or as a wolf—it 
is the rule of war and victory that 
the onerousness of the terms and 
conditions must be in proportion to 
the losses, the casualties, and the 
sanguinary sacrifices of the vic- 
tors. Every one who has read the 
history of the late war, and many 
who * Bs scarcely passed middle 
age, remember the heavy contribu- 
tions laid on Paris and France, not 
merely for the cost and outlay of the 
allies, but for the expense of an army 
of occupation. If our gallant neigh- 
bours and allies were thus mulcted 
by the award of a congress of sove- 
reigns, no good reason can be as- 
signed why the Czar of Russia, his 
nobles and merchants, and chief 
cities should not be made to bear 
the expense of one of the most un- 
ae contests ever entered on. 
etersburg, Riga, Wyborg, Novo- 
gorod, Moscow, and ‘Kief all flat- 
tered and supported the Emperor, 
and backed up his imperial will in 
this iniquitous war, and it is only 
just that these towns and govern- 
ments should pay the penalty of 
their criminal complaisance. But 
the delinquent must be made to pay 
in territory as well as in money, and 
it will be for the victorious, in a sub- 
sequent congress, to determine as to 
the disposal of Finland, Bothnia, the 
Island of Aland and Swedish Lap- 
land, as to Bessarabia and part of 
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Moldavia, as to the Crimea and 
the Duchy of Courland. Above all 
it will be for the Allies to say 
whether Poland, with a better de- 
fined frontier and the acquisition of 
a sea-port, may not be again created 
into a —_— as a barrier against 
Russia. During the progress of the 
Reform Bill, and when Russia, 
thanks to the apathy of England, 
had gained somewhat the mastery 
over Poland, the St. Petersburg 
Gazette talked of Russia dating des- 
patches, at no distant day, from Cal- 
cutta. The wish was father to the 
thought on this occasion. It was 
no idle dream of a mere hack writer 
that then first saw the light in the 
columns of a Government Gazette. 
People who indite in Government 
Gazettes in Russia, are inspired by 
the Government authorities, and ac- 
on with the most serious 
thoughts and wishes of the Czar and 
his Cabinet, and that the writer of 
1833 then put forth a threat which 
had often been meditated on we 
entertain not the shadow of a doubt. 
Russia has long looked with a 
sinister eye on our possessions in 
India, and has always sought to ac- 
quire an influence over Persia, and 
with the native chiefs opposed to 
British predominancy in Hindostan. 
Our statesmen therefore at the 
conclusion of the present war, must 
so arrange the terms that Great 
Britain, to use the language of Mr. 
Pitt, must have indemnity for the 
past and security for the future. It 
was said of the late Lord Castle- 
reagh and the negotiators of 1814 
and 1815, that what our soldiers 
gained in the field our diplomatists 
surrendered in the Cabinets; but 
these mistakes must not be repeated 
now. 

What, however, will be the effect 
of the victory of the Alma and the 
fall of Sebastopol on the pations and 

rinces in alliance with Russia? 

ersia, like most Eastern powers, 
pursues a policy passive, dissembling 
and expectative, not from any love 
or affection to Russia, but because 
she is in proximity to a neighbour 
more powerful and unscrupulous 
than herself. But from the de- 
cisive successes of England and 
France, Persia will altogether 
change her course of action, and so 
soon as she is aware of the fall of 
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Sebastopol will anxiously subserve 
the views of the allies. ‘The subser- 
viency of Persia to Russia has ever 
been the effect of fear, and let the 
pressure of the screw be once re- 
moved, and the Shah and his ad- 
visers will not forget that Russia 
has been a hard and merciless task- 
master. 

The people of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia and Gallicia watch the pro- 
gress of France and England with 
intense interest, and there is scarce 
among them a man who does not 
desire the success of the Allies. 
Hungarians, Bohemians, Gallicians, 
Styrians, have been for more than 
twelve months in advance of their 
Government; and even the inhabi- 
tants of Vienna itself, not over prone 
to express their opinions too loudly 
since 1850, have, from the very mo- 
ment the English and French landed 
in Turkey, wished their Government 
boldly and demonstratively to make 
cause with the West. In Austria 
Proper the universal feeling is vehe- 
ment against Russia, and albeit the 
Court and the Government do not 
partake of this ardour, yet they can- 
not run counter to it. We do not 
ourselves expect that the Austrian 
Emperor will, till the very last mo- 
ment, take a decided part from 
which he cannot recede; butit may, 
at all events, be assumed as certain 
that he cannot with safety go against 
the feeling of the great body of his 
people. ‘There are, it is true, among 
the Austrian noblesse and among 
the officers of the Austrian army 
some partisans of Russia, and many 
who look on free and constitutional 
governments with feelings little 
short of horror; but the major part 
of these persons, though disliking 
the English system of government, 
have no predilection for the Rus- 
sian. 

The Emperor of Austria must be 
well aware that any open — 
towards Russia on his part woul 
not only provoke discontent in his 
hereditary states, but would rouse 
the slumbering indignation of his 
Italian subjects. Hence it is almost 
certain that the Kaiser will go with 
us all lengths in words and wishes; 
whether he will go with us in deeds 
and acts, in sacrifices and large ex- 
penditure of treasure and blood, re- 
mains to be proved. Now that our 
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first successes are manifest, his own 
interests and his people’s wishes 
may induce him to proceed vigo- 
rously in the cause of justice. 
Would we could say the same of 
Prussia; but the bane of that count 
is (we regret being obliged to spea 
so plainly) the Prince that rules over 
it. Frederick William is of that 
class of unfortunate and misguided 
sovereigns who are always coquet- 
ting with principles and parties— 
trying by evasions, compliances, and 
shifts to shirk, instead of boldly 
meeting difficulties. Far from suc- 
ceeding in his object, he has dis- 
gusted friends and foes alike, and 
roduced a general impression of his 
insincerity and bad faith. That he 
should be slow to pronounce against 
his brother-in-law as an individual 
in private life every man of gentle- 
manly or just feelings will allow, but 
as a sovereign, a prince should own 
no kith or kindred, and consider only 
the interest of his people and king- 
dom. This has not been the con- 
duct of the King of Prussia. He 
has sacrificed the little popularity he 
ever had with his people, and has, 


for the second time, lost the — 


tunity of taking the lead in Ger- 
many. A few of the military and 
half-a-dozen nobles, known to be in 
the interest or in the pay of Russia, 
applaud this royal jew de bascule; 
but if the system be carried to ex- 
tremities, and the armies of Prussia 


make common cause with those of 


Russia, there is scarcely a civilian of 
any eminence in Prussia who will 
not, to use a French phrase, descend 
into the streets and make a show of 
resistance. Domestic and internal 
resistance may be the smallest evil 
that the King of Prussia will have 
to encounter. A French corps of 
observation, detached from the Army 
of the North, now encamped at 
Boulogne, may not limit itself to 
observation merely, but might pos- 
sibly operate with a Belgian contin- 

ent for other purposes. The be- 
oved Berliners of the lachrymose 
Frederick William, in such a season 
of external calamity, will not feel 
and act as they would have felt and 
acted had their monarch played an 
honest and straightforward part at 
home. The Prussians of the Rhine 
in such a conjuncture will cry more 
loudly than ever against the monarch 
who has attempted to Russianize 
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their fatherland. There is no honest 
German who has not felt.in his in- 
most soul degraded since Russian 
diplomatists have attempted to sway 
German Councils and Cabinets. 
Twenty -two years have now 
elapsed since the Russian minister 
at Dresden demanded of a German 
Government the surrender of a Pole, 
one of the Provisional Government 
of Warsaw, and notwithstanding all 
the stirring scenes that have since 
occurred in Europe, the demand is 
not forgotten by Germans, nor that 
obsequious compliance with it which 
indicated the shameful vassalism (if 
we may coin a word) of a German 
goverpment. It is against such 
vassalism and servility on the part 
of their governments that the Ger. 
mans protest, and nothing has raised 
the bile of the Berliners and Rhine- 
landers more than this diplomatic 
Shamanism on the part of their 
monarch, as repugnant to every in- 
dependent political, as the super- 
stitions of the Dalai Lama are 
horrible to every religious, feeling. 
If the Prussian nation becomes 
thoroughly convinced that the 
Prussian monarch, as is alleged, 
has entered into any secret treaty 
with Russia, to the detriment of 
the Western Powers, never can 
the Prussian people again own 
hearty allegiance to a monarch who 
has so betrayed his trust. Unless 
the Prince who now reigns over 
Prussia speedily alters his course, it 
is our belief that his territory may 
again become the theatre of war, 
the issue of which may be fatal to 
his dynasty. No Bamberg Confe- 
rence, no alliance of the smaller 
satellites of Prussia, can save that 
kingdom if supreme peril be courted 
by Frederick William IV. 
Although the most considerable 
of the secondary states of Germany, 
Bavaria has not played so perverse 
and foolish a part as Prussia, yet 
the Western Powers have little rea- 
son to be satisfied with the conduct 
of Maximilian Joseph. That so- 
vereign, connected with Prussia by 
marriage, is very nearly as Russian 
in his tastes and tendencies as Fre- 
derick William, and his minister 
Von der Pfordten is more Russian 
in his tendencies than any of the 
Prussian Cabinet, with one solitary 
exception. If the King of Bavaria 
did not ineite his brother to provoke 
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an insurrection in the Russian in- 
terests in Greece in the spring of 
the present year, at least he did not 
dissuade him by counsel and advice 
from so foolish and criminal a pro- 
ject. These Russian tendencies of 
the Bavarian king are very hateful 
to his people, more sively to the 
people of the Palatinate, to the 
inhabitants of Spires, Augsburg, 
Wurtzburg, Munich, Nuremburg, 
and to the chief cities of Bavaria. 
The Germans generally, as that un- 
usually shrewd and sensible Der- 
byite Sir John Trollope said the 
other day at a public meeting in 
Lincolnshire, have exhibited all 
through the States of the Confede- 
ration a strongly-marked sympathy 
for England and France. But, as 
the hon. baronet remarked, in Ger- 
many now-a-days Germans go for 
nothing, affairs in that country be- 
ing managed not for or in the inte- 
rests of the people, but in the inte- 
rests of the princes, many of whom 
are attached by family ties, or even 
by less honourable links, to Russia. 
As Sir John is an intelligent gen- 
tleman of family and fortune who 
has just returned from a tour in 
the German States, his testimony 
is extremely valuable as bearing out 
the opinions of men attached to 
the Liberal party and the sup- 
porters of the present Government. 
Sir John, it will be remembered, 
was appointed by Lord Derby Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board dur- 
ing his short administration in 1852, 
and when a gentleman of his tinge 
of polities states that the Conti- 
nental Governments of 1848 and 49 
were overthrown in France and 
Germany because they were not in 
accordance with the wants and 
wishes of the people, it may be 
supposed that there are few intelli- 
gent men of any party who view 
the proceedings of the German 
sovereigns and princes with any 
other feeling than one of unmiti- 
gated disgust. In fact, no public 
writer in England has attempted 
during the last four months to de- 
fend the conduct of the German 
sovereigns, still less of the great de- 
linquent Russia, though in France, 
Carlist and Orleanist writers in 
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Russian pay have openly sustained 
the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia. In the spring of 
the year indeed attempts were made 
in Seaton by Russian agents, in 
pamphlets and books, to advocate 
the erection of a powerful Greek 
or Byzantine kingdom, but the 
clumsy Russian disguise was soon 
penetrated and the sordid scribes 
who lent their names and pens to 
the scheme had to beat a retreat, 
Since the period we speak of, the 
Czar Nicholas seems to have chosen 
his instruments writing the English 
tongue in America, where he has 
found filibusters venal and shame- 
less enough to maintain that the 
natural law of Russia is a law of 
state development by which the 
strong may seize on and annex the 
territory of the weak. This is the 
theory of a Dick Turpin and the 
practice of a Cartouche. Such the- 
ory and practice may be popular in 
a country in whose language there 
is no word signifying gentleman,*—a 
country in which the Roman law never 
flourished,—in which the feudal sys- 
tem or chivalry never prevailed; but 
it is not likely to take even in 
America, unless among the Filibus- 
teros, who would rob Cuba from 
Spain and annex that beautiful 
island to the States. 

We wish we could give a more 
favourable account of Saxony than 
of Bavaria; but the readers of the 
daily press will have seen from the 
despatch of M. de Beust, the Saxon 
Minister, to Lord Clarendon, that 
that power is as hopelessly and irre- 
claimably Russian as Bavaria or 
Prussia. The people of Saxony, 
enlightened, industrious, and moral, 
are weary of this system of their 
Prince and Cabinet ; and the mo- 
ment the first gun is fired in anger 
on the soil of Germany, they will 
unmistakeably evince the profound- 
ness of their discontent. No place 
in Germany has been more infested 
for a quarter of a century with 
Russian spies than Dresden, a 
because that capital was the head- 
quarters of the Polish refugees; 
but these propagandists of Musco- 
vite views only succeeded in render- 
ing the system more odious to the 


* In the Russian language there is no word signifying ‘gentleman.’ It is there- 


fore not marvellous that the Emperor Nicholas knows 80 little of what becomes a 
gentleman, 
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Saxons, who remember that in 
the days of their grandfathers the 
Elector of Saxony was King of 
Poland. In those times, when 
Poland was a nation, diplomatic 
correspondence was carried on with 
Russia on illuminated vellum, such 
as was sent to the barbarian Em- 

erors of Fez and Morocco. In the 

ardwicke papers there is a long 
correspondence with Sir Luke 
Schwabe, our Envoy to the Czar, 
as to whether the illuminated vellum 
should be continued as a proper 
medium to please the eye and fix 
the fancy of the Czar and his Boyars, 
who, in their soberorin theirdrunken 
moods, were like savages, fascinated 
by anything glaring and gaudy. 
Such are the Emperor and the men 
who would now attempt to overbear 
Germany and to lord it over Europe, 
—such is the Emperor who in 1834 
refused to receive Sir Stratford Can- 
ning,now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
asAmbassador, because he was not 
of sufficiently high rank—such is 
the Sovereign who withdrew M. de 
Lieven from this country, where 
he had been for twenty years pre- 


viously as Ambassador, on the pre- 


erson of equal rank 
ritain to 


tence that a 
was not sent from Great 
St. Petersburg ! 

Yet at that period the word Prince 
was not a hundred years old in 
Russia, and coats of arms had not 
been borne above seventy years. 
These appendages were first intro- 
duced into Muscovy by one of those 
German adventurers with whom 
Russia has abounded since the days 
of Peter the First. The idea, how- 
ever, of comparing a Russian prince 
to any plain English gentleman 
could only have entered into the 
head of such a fanatic for form with- 
out substance as the Russian Em- 

eror Nicholas. The first Russian 

earing the title of Prince was one 
Alexander Mentchikoff, the great- 
grandfather of the Gaeenten of 
Sebastopol, who, in 1690, had no 
higher employment than that of 
singing ballads and crying mince- 
meat pies, called in Russian Piragi 
Podovi, in the streets of Mos- 
cow. At that period this poor 
slave, whose parents were vassals of 
the Monastery of Cosmopoli on the 
western banks of the Wolga, knew 
not how to read or write ; and from 
the circumstance of Peter being 
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diverted with one of his songs, the 
Czar ordered him to Court, where 
he would make his fortune. Placed 
at first in a mean employment, he 
rose from low degree to wealth and 
rank, obtained the title of Prince, 
and built palaces more magnificent 
than the tos himself. 

But, like most Russian ofiicials, 
this ancient pieman and first Rus- 
sian Prince could not keep his hands 
from picking and stealing, and a 
grand inquisition was appointed to 
inquire into his frauds in 1715. 
Much of his property was confis- 
cated. Indeed, it was by the merest 
chance the ancient pieman had not 
a hot iron drawn over his tongue 
like his friends Apouchin and 
Wolkonsky, or that he was not 
knouted like his other friend Kor- 
sakoff. Again was he accused be- 
fore the Chamber of Justice in 1718, 
of having preferred his own advan- 
tage to that of his master in the 
government of Ingria; of having 
connived at the commerce in con- 
traband goods of the brothers 
Solofioff; and of having maintained 
a secret correspondence with a 
Minister of Sweden. Of these 
crimes he was found guilty; and 
having submitted to the sentence, 
was placed in confinement. It isa 
curious circumstance that the first 
Lieven of whom we have mention 
in history, was the aide-de-camp of 
this Mentchikoff; and from the aide- 
de-camp descended Charles Andrew 
Lieven, the father of Christopher, 
the former Ambassador at London, 
who died in Rome in 1839. It is 
before the representatives and de- 
scendants of such Russian public 
servants as these that English and 
French politicians are asked to yield 
by the arrogant son of the mad and 
brutal Paul and the grandson of the 
notorious Catherine. Our soldiers 
and sailors have nobly responded 
by chastising the insolent com- 
mander. 

The effect of our successes may 
be more instantaneously apparent 
in Denmark and Sweden than in 
Germany. For the last two or three 
years the King Frederick VII. has 

een governed by a Russian faction 
of councillors, whose very names 
are hateful to his people. ‘te is not 
more than four months ago since 
this faction formed a plot for the 
overthrow of the liberties of Den- 
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mark, we by the constitu- 
tion. But the lime of Copen- 
hagen, to the number of more 
three thousand, protested against 
this crime of lese nation, and the 
House of Representatives has, by a 
majority of eighty to six, voted the 
appointment of a committee to draw 
up articles of impeachment against 
the Ministers— Russian in heart, 
Danish only in name. If these 
ministers be not speedily changed, 
and the policy of hostile neutrality, 
or, more properly ey a 
subserviency to Russia, altered, 
the King of Denmark may rue the 
consequences. Our Danish brethren, 
with the exception of the minis- 
terial clique of pro-Russians, are 
heart ee soul with the Western 
Powers. All their sympathies are 
with the Porte, and against Russia ; 
and if the King does not yield to a 
constitutional expression of opinion, 
other means may be resorted to, to 
ive effect to the feelings of an 
Seaeneeiie and indignant nation. 

n a recent occasion, in this 
Magazine, we have spoken of the 
feelings and wishes of the Swedish 
nation. Every month that has since 
passed has only served to add in- 
tensity to those feelings so credit- 
able to the Scandinavian race. The 
King of Sweden has been hitherto 
placed in a difficult position. But 
now that the Allies are triumphant, 
and that this monarch sees France 
and England have the power of 
restoring to the kingdom of Charles 
XII. some of the many possessions 
of which it was treacherously de- 

rived by Russia, Oscar can no 
onger hesitate in acceding to the 
wishes of his people, and as soon as 
the Baltic is open in the coming 
year, it is no rash assumption to 
conclude that his gun-boats will co- 
operate with those of the Allies. 

As to the people of Italy, the 
watch the events of this war wit 
intense interest, fully assured that if 
Russia should succeed their hard 
doom would be sealed for the present 
generation. With the success of 
the Allies their hopes brighten, for 
every reverse of Russia is a blow 
struck to absolute and irresponsible 

overnment all over Europe—in- 

eed, all over the world. The tyrant 
at Naples already indicates his cra- 
ven fears; and turns on the Czar 
whose yery feet he worshipped a 
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few years In this and in the 
dread of a French occupation, and 
the substitution of a Murat for a 
Bourbon, Ferdinand II. shows his 
despair of long continuing his pre- 
sent system of brutal tyranny. 
With further and undoubted suc- 
cesses of the Allies in the spring, it 
is impossible the rotten fabric of 
Neapolitan despotism and cruelty, 
so well described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
excellent pamphlet can continue. 

So, too, with the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals. Pius IX. 
has no reason to love the persecutor 
of the nuns of Minsk, ane erhaps 
with the exception of Cardinal 
Antonelli, there is no member of 
the Sacred College who does not 
desire the Czar’s humiliation and 
defeat. But with the defeat of 
Russia must come a reform of the 
civil government of the Pope, and 
the carrying out of those great 
changes strenuously recommended 
by Mr. Seymour, now Sir Hamilton, 
our envoy at Tuscany, so long ago 
as 1832 and 1833. 

As to Tuscany itself, the Grand 
Duke must retrace the reactionary 
course adopted by him in 1849 and 
1850, and govern his states in the 
spirit that prevailed in 1846 and 
1847. The Peseta and Lan- 
duccis have been evil counsellors. 

Sardinia is the single state in 
Italy which views the active and 
successful operations of the Allies 
with unmixed satisfaction, because 
Vietor Emanuel Il. is the only 
Italian prince who has adhered to 
his oath and religiously respected 
the constitution. The result of such 
conscientious conduct is apparent in 
augmented wealth, ever increasing 
prosperity, and the internal security 
prevailing throughout Savoy. 

Compare the condition of Savoy 
and Sardinia with the prospects of 
the Lombardo- Veneto kingdom, and 
behold the difference! If Austria in 
any one sense plays false tothe West- 
ern Alliance her Italian provinces 
are at once gone from her, and if she 
prove true and act —e Russia in 
an European spirit, she must govern 
her Italian dependencies as Sardinia 
is governed. In any event, the 
sooner English and French states- 
men—if indeed there be such a 
thing as a real statesman left in ex- 
istence—look seriously at the con- 
dition of Italy the better. Italy— 
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that ‘pure geographical expression’ 
—is a wearisome burden to itself 
and a real danger to all Europe. 
That things can exist as at present, 
even though a general peace were 
proclaimed at Christmas, is impos- 
sible. Unless grievances be redressed 
and an intellectual people be go- 
verned in a different spirit, an out- 
break is inevitable. 

In Portugal there is but little 
public opinion excepting in the sea- 

rts, and at Lisbon, Oporto, St. 

Tbes, &e. all the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the country are ranged on 
the side of the Western Powers and 
civilization. 

The people of Spain take a far 
more lively interest in the war than 
their Lusitanian neighbours. The 
citizens of Cadiz, Seville, Bilbao, 
Malaga, Barcelona, Carthagena, Va- 
lencia, Alicante, Almeria, Corunna, 
and Ferrol, as well as the burghers 
of Madrid, Burgos, Saragossa, and 
Granada, all anxiously watch the 
event, for with the triumph of Russia 
would come absolutism in Spain and 
despotism everywhere. Hence the 
Constitutionalists of Spain, who wish 
to preserve the charter and liberty 
and to prevent the accession of 
Montemolin and the Inquisition, 
range themselves against Russia. 
Every public man in Spain of any 
note is well aware of the intrigues of 
Russia in that country and Portugal, 
by the instrumentality of M. Oubril 
and others, during the Carlist and 
Miguelite wars from 1828 to 1837. 
These intrigues were as notorious 
as those of Russia in Ireland to 
the passing of the Emancipation 
Act in 1829, or as the intrigues 
of the same power in Belgium 
from 1830 to 1834, or in Greece 
from the general peace down ‘to 
the insurrection put an end to by 
English and French occupation 
in the summer of 1854. There- 
fore it is that all civilized and well 
thinking people desire the discom- 
fiture of Russia and the success 
of the Western Powers. English- 
men and Turks moreover cannot 
forget the dastardly conduct of 
Russia in reference to the Tiger, 
or the brutal and cowardly con- 
duct towards the Turkish fleet at 
Sinope. These are things neither 
to be forgotten nor to be forgiven, 
and so ardent and burning is the 
national feeling on the point that, 
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notwithstanding the many demands 
on our purses in the shape of a 
double income-tax, the general 
public is anxious and eager to sub- 
scribe for carrying on the war, and 
even to anticipate the wants of our 
soldiers. This is a feeling not to be 
discouraged ; but,on the contrary, to 
cherish and applaud, for notwith- 
standing our first successes, there is, 
to use aShakspearian phrase, ‘damn- 
able iteration’ in Russia and a vis 
inertia difficult to subdue or tram- 
le out. Let it be remembered that 
for one-and-twenty years Peter I. 
waged war, sometimes defeated and 
sometimes with but doubtful suc- 
cess; but whether defeated or suc- 
ceeding but doubtfully and dimly, in 
these twenty-one years he undoubt- 
edly vaiaaiel in forming the power 
of Russia. The object of Russia in 
1717, as now, was to separate France 
and England, to sow dissension be- 
tween them, and to impede their 
os action. Let us defeat the bar- 
yarians in this design, worthy of the 
ignoble and nefarious cunning of 
Greeks of the Lower Empire. In 
1717, Peter had projects on Meck- 
lenburg, as his descendant has 
now projects on Denmark and Hol- 
stein ; but if we are but true to our- 
selves, if England and France but 
understand their real interests, we 
shall defeat the Cossack, despite his 
unprincipled guile and low cunning. 
Nevertheless the greatest energy 
and perseverance are requisite, 
for our enemy is unscrupulous, and 
his country, even the better and 
best portions of it, offers immense 
difficulties to a conquering and 
occupying army. The Crimea, the 
very garden and paradise of Rus- 
sia, presents great extremes of tems 
perature, varying six or eight times 
in the twenty-four hours. In se- 
vere winters the mercury is 9° below 
zero. In summer, the thermometer 
is from 98° to 100° and 102°, while 
it occasionally falls to 20° or even 
30°. Sudden alternations of this 
nature decimate the strongest and 
most seasoned troops, and produce 
more victims than war, with all its 
casualties and horrors. It is against 
fever, and ague, and cholera, and 
exhaustion, and malaria, we shall 
have to contend more than against 
Russian skill and valour. We de- 
sire to depreciate neither unduly; 
but we may say that a slave and a 
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serf who has neither a country, a 
house, or a child that he can call his 
own, can never be a match for an 
English or a French soldier, who is 
a member of a civilized community, 
with rights and duties, and all the 
endearing ties that cluster around 
home, country, the social domestic 
hearth and fatherland. Held how- 
ever and occupied the country must 
be till its fate and future disposal is 
decided by the parties who have 
taken part in the war, or, if need be, 
by a general Congress. That the 
Crimea is worth holding no one can 
doubt. It is a rich and fertile 
country, producing corn, honey, 
millet, tobacco, silk and wool. te 
the hands of a really paternal and 
good government the Crimea would 
carry on an immense trade with 
England; and in any arrangement 
that may take place as to its future 
disposal, we trust the interests of 
English as well as of French trade 
may not be forgotten. The country 
could only be wrested from Russia, 
and the harbour and fleet of Sebas- 
topol destroyed by the joint efforts 
of England and France, and it is 


only just and equitable that those 


who have borne the burden should 
reap the benefit. It is not to be 
conceived that Russia will submit to 
the loss of the very gate to Constan- 
tinople, as Catherine called it, with- 
out a further struggle. The Allies 
therefore must be prepared for 
further efforts and greater sacrifices, 
for the Oriental submission of the 
numerous people of Russia to the in- 
flexible wil of one master gives to 
the Czar an unlimited control over 
the lives and fortunes of his sub- 
. But Turkey must at any cost 

e relieved from Russian protection 
—the ‘sick man’ must be taken out 
of the hands of a Sclavonic San- 
grado prepared to bleed him to 
death ; Germany must be relieved 
from the incumbrance of Russian 
influence ; and the Greeks, so well 
painted by Byron as— 


: Callous save to crime, 
Stained with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind where least above the brutes, 


must be restrained by the strong 
hand from being the instruments 
and mischief-makers of Russia. We 
must so provide that Russia shall 
not advance one step beyond her 
ancient frontiers, either towards the 
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West or the East. If allowed to 
roceed towards Constantinople, 
ussia would then seek to establish 

her influence at Khiva or threaten 

to go up the Oxus to Bulkh, or 
establishing herself at the Persian 
frontier seek to gain influence and 
support at Affghanistan. These 
projects must be nipped in the bud, 
and Europe be saved in our own 
day from the greatest danger. We 
have allowed Russia to advance 
from the Don to the Danube, and 
from the Niester to the Pruth. We 
have allowed her to gain the dis- 
trict of Gocksa and the province of 

Erivan, but we must eject her from 

the Crimea to prevent her standard 

from floating on Constantinople. In 
thus redressing the balance of Eu- 
rope, England and France will be 
ediiovian a great act of justice, and 
that act once achieved, France her- 
self must regain those representative 
institutions and that liberty which 
for two years have been in abeyance. 

We have left ourselves little room 
to speak of the conduct of a portion 
of the British press in reference to 
this great campaign. Assuredly we 
should be among the last to circum- 
scribe the functions and limit the 
powers of that press, which has, 
with its hatiived eyes and cars, 
done such a world of good, and 
shed such floods of light on all sub- 
jects, ‘from grave to gay—from 
lively to severe,’ in this our empire. 

In describing what it has seen, and 

in giving us pictures of an army in 

its motions and evolutions, from the 
camp and the bivouae to the dis- 
embarkation, the preparation for 
the battle, the battle itself, the vie- 
tory, and the day after the victory, 
the English press has undoubtedly 
fulfilled one of the highest of its 
functions in the completest and 
most graphic manner. But when 
‘ Our own Correspondent’ shoulders 
his pen, and proceeds to show how 
fields are to be won, when he criti- 
cises the conduct and movements 
of the generals, and the whole 
machinery and organization of 
our staff and of our army, we 
venture humbly to think that ‘ Our 
Correspondent’ and reporter some- 
what o’ersteps his lenctiin and 
exceeds his duties. In order to 
judge of these questions, a special 
education, great experience of the 
art of war, and a military coup dail 
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are necessary; and we are not aware 
that any of the gentlemen who 
have so graphically described the 
battle and its incidents, have had 
the special education, or the expe- 
rience necessary to enable them to 
teach his profession to such old and 
well-tried soldiers as Lord Raglan, 
as the gallant Brown, and the 
veteran of a hundred fights, Colin 
Campbell, or to such engineer 
officers as Sir John Burgoyne. 

For one hundred and sixty years 
or more, however, it has been the 
fashion for quidnuncs, gazetteers, 
and purveyors of news, to a at 
and to criticise military commanders, 
and to teach them, by flourishes of 
the tongue and of the pen, how to 
wield the sword and to point the 
lance and the cannon. Schom- 
berg, Peterborough, Wade, Ligo- 
nier, Albemarle, Granby, Con- 
way, Heathfield, Dorchester, Argyll, 
Cornwallis, Lake, Hastings, Cath- 
eart, Abercrombie, Hutchinson, 
Moore, and Baird, the Dukes of 
York and of Kent, the father of 
her Most Gracious Majesty, all— 
nay, above and greater than them 
all as a soldier, Arthur Wellesley 
himself was subjected to this eri- 
ticism from the writing and talking 
in the press and the Parliament, of 
men who knew nothing whatever of 
the subject on which they presumed 
to speak, and who had no real insight 
of the true state of affairs in the 
camp, or into the topography, the 
military position and condition, of 
the countries in which the campaign 
was proceeding. But Wellesley 
proceeded onward in his course, re- 
gardless alike of criticism, of cen- 
sure, of praise or blame. He thought 
only of his country behind him, and 
of the enemy before him; and the 
result was a succession of victories 
which will render his name and 
fame immortal. The Duke was 
sulliciently well acquainted with 
human nature to know that eri- 
ticism and censure are always 
willingly indulged in, because the 
critic fiatters himself, however in- 
competent he may be, that his sur- 
vey is extensive and his view supe- 
rior. Military ecrities and censors 
of ability are not, however, found 
every day. A Quintus Curtius and 
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a Livy were as rare at Rome in an- 
cient time, as a William Napier is 
uncommon in our own day among 
military historians. Among our gal- 
lant allies, the French, in the days 
of Voltaire, carpers and critics on 
military affairs were nearly as com- 
mon as among ourselves now. 


Combien dhistoires de campagne 
(says the caustic wit) dont les préfaces 
annoncent les connaissances les plus par- 
faites. On dirait que ces ouvrages sont 
faits par des plénipotentiares & qui les 
ministres de tous les états, et les géné- 
raux de toutes les armées ont remis 
leurs mémoires. Entrez chez un de ces 
plénipotentiares vous trouverez un pauvre 
scribe en robe de chambre et en bonnet 
de nuit, sans meubles et sans feu, qui 
compile des gazettes. Un d’eux nommé 
Dubourg fut arrété par un officier de 
notre armée en 1748, et conduit au 
Mont St. Michel dans un cage. 


Without wishing that our own 
presumptuous critics in military 
evolutions may be punished as 
the Frenchman Dubourg, we would 
merely remark, in the words of 
the historian Clarendon, ‘ War 
wounds many which it doth not 
destroy, and leaves monuments 
of malice, which time itself can- 
not recover or repair. Lord 
Raglan, and Brown, and Camp- 
bell have been bred in the best of 
schools, and they will disregard 
these paper pellets as spent balls, 
aimless and pointless. But the 
families of these brave and gallant 
men who are fighting our Dattles 
may be more sensitive than them- 
selves, and have a right to complain 
against this rash, conjeciyral, pre- 
sumptuous criticism. In the army 
of England, in its skill and bravery, 
Crown and people have the fullest 
faith. Of clear and settled judg- 
ment, of an ardour well-tempered 
by experience, brave and bold, yet 
calm, discreet and patient as his 
great master, the military honour 
of England is perfectly safe in the 
keeping of Lord Raglan. Circum- 
spect, steady, courageous, and capa- 
ble, he will perform his duty to his 
Sovereign and country as becomes 
the pupil of that wise and great com- 
mander, the splendour of whose 
signal successes was without the 
smallest reverse. 





